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CHAPTER XV. 
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— Ibe mdanchdly leave whidi Fklmer, in the fommer, took 
of the Aiitbo]>--CWbio-Britona--JodE^ of Exeter— Hie 
Author's aeoond Ghost, an absolute qpotheoaia— Powdl from 
Norwich — C&ptw0 vf Mrs. Siddons absent, foom 

fomily calamity — AurMi and Mirtmdu — Fine acting o^ 
KemU»— BeefMr C fatl erf A n antiquary — His a n noy a nces 
di^layed— The Secref, by Morris — Rosa acted by Mrs. Jor* 
dan— Admirable epilogue, spoken twice by Mrs. Jordas^ 
Begs the antbor^s opinion of die Ess f IiMm — ^An interview 
upon the sdb|ect — Her son, the preaent Colonel George 
Fitadarenoe— His travda from India, oonmwnded— The 
Birfk-dsy — ^Kotzebue and Sterne— JEssI Mkm acted for 
Mrs. Jordan's benefit— Fixarro—Gttieridan's behaviour in his 
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box— As irritable as Voltaire— Real charaoter of Elvira 
—Her usual dress in the original is the male — ^Mrs. Sid- 
dons did wear an helmet — Sheridan did not lilie Mrs. Jor- 
dan's Cora — ^Her system differed from the school of Decla- 
mation — She thought of as Burke did of writing — 

The great antliiir^s eritunsm on Murphy— Application of 
Burke's prinoqile— Sheridan's ear as to diction — His own 
declamation of the Old School — ^His prologue — ^Thirty-one 
repetitions of so fatiguing a drama — Receipts ISJHK)/. — 
Rani in Elvira of Sheridan's muse— His sublimity rather 
sentimental— False humanity. 

Thi hie of poor Palmer excited infinite benevo- 
lence for his family, which his Wellclose Square 
attempt against the great patentees, had rendered 
totally dependent upoh it; among such testimo- 
nials of public sympathy, was a benefit play at Li- 
verpool, on the 13th of the month. Holman de- 
livered an address, which Mr. Roscoe wrote for the 
occasion, of which, perhaps, the following tetrartic 
best merits preservation. 

** Not all that breathes in morning’s genial dewt 
Revives the pabrnt plant, where once it grew ; 

Yet may those dews, whh timely nurtmu, aid 
Tim iNFAitT FLow’EBts droopuig in Ae shade." 
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Od the 18th, for that Q^t only, Mr. Colman’s 
company acted at the Opera House the Heir at 
Law, and the Children to the Wood, for the same 
kind purpose, and Drury Lane theatre t^ned on 
the 15th of September ; and to ghne-tiie greater, or 
indeed the greatest attraction to the night, also deso 
dned for Palmer’s Orphans, the Stranger itself was 
the play, acted by Kemble and Siddons, without 
accident ; and Mrs. Jordan performed Maria in the 
Citizen, to young PhOpot, by Bannister. 

The audience, deeply penetrated by the story 
from Liverpool, was quite astonished to hear Kern* 
ble pronoimce the fatal tniism, 'There is another 
and a better world,” to his naan Francis, as he bad 
always done; and suspected him to have transposed 
the ominous line from the fourth act to the second; 
and diere was a perceptible debate, eoUo voee, in 
the house about it. But he played on, turning 
neither to the right hand nor the left, and his mind 
engrossed by the character. We now missed Pal- 
mer himsdf in die Baron, the first perception of a 
loss that extended through both tragedy and co- 
medy, and which no man was so accomplished as 
to supply. The whole went oflf with the proper 
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fedhigs, and the house was crowded to the very 
roof. I speak of Palmer with diat respect that is 
exdted in the breast of an author by zealous and 
honest service ; and remember, with a melancholy 
pleasure, the leave he took of me before he quitted 
towq. We were on the stage of Colman’s theatre, 
where Barrymore and Charles Kemble were study- 
ing to become Palmers, rehearsing my play of Cam- 
Wo-BritonSf Upon turning my head, I saw Mr. 
Palmer standing at the wing, and motioning to 
speak with me ; for he was too punctilious to in- 
terrupt the performers by coming upon the stage. 
1 went towards him, and he drew me a little back 
from the view of the actors. He said that “ he 
could not qmt London, without, in a particular 
manner, thanking me for the part of Schedoni, in 
the Italian Monk. He expressed his concern that 
he could not aid me on the present occasion ; and, 
with very singular emotion, wished that I might 
alwa3r8 meet with men as tennble to kindness, as 
he himself should ever be.” He even wrung me 
by the hand, and took his leave predpitatdy, and 
hi tears. He had a reputation of polishing up such 
vatedictions ; and pertups he might love to leave 
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favourable impreasioos ; and, but for his melan- 
choly d^, I might myself have reckoned this but 
a “ trick of custom" — but 1 still think there was 
more in it ; and am apt to fimey that he was sorry 
to quit the theatre, which, for so many years he 
had sustained ; and that his mind was shaken by 
some of those presentiments, that accompany all 
changes, when we lose the restless hilarity of youth. 

Upon my own play of Cambro-BrUotu, T shall 
say but one word, and that is, that it procured me 
the praise of Jackson of Exeter, the enchanting 
composer of the Canzonets. Mr. Kemble told me 
that he admired extremdy the following speech of 
Shenkin, a character finely played by Munden — 

“ Though * mountaineer! Sliie, gi/1, the mountain ia the soil 
of all the virtues. 

To the mountain independence clings, and heaven’s best blew- 
ing>->Iiberty." 

It is the fountom-head of geodnesa, and if the strems is ever 
asnd^y in its course through life, why, it is Iqr working tbrougfa 
the much of cities in the valley.” 

He added, that he bdieved the illustratkm perfectly 
original. We may both be mistaken, but -I who 
wrote it, to the present hour, beheve so too^ 
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1 had no intention to give up the ghost, of which 
I had been the modern patron, even to Mr. Lewis’s 
beautiful SfvH of the Caetle ; but I ventured an 
improvement, with great success, and, instead of 
allowing the maternal shade to walk out, as a sort 
of ground floor inhabitant, I fairly took her vp, 
from the tomb out of which she rose, ant^ carried 
her through the window of a chapel, while clouds 
of the loveliest forms rolled at her feet, in the as- 
cent, and gradually enveloped the figure during its 
progress to a purer region. But enough of such 
spectacles ; the substitutes for character and pas- 
sion ; unworthy of the true poet, after the super- 
stition which they revive, has been dead and “ bu- 
ried, my good Tyrrel,” past all reasonable redemp- 
tion. 

Hie first attempt at Drury Lane, to supply some 
of Palmer’s parts with a representative, was, in the 
introducUon of Mr. Powell, from the Norwich the- 
atre, who acted Don Felix and young Wilding^ 
he was only respectable in either ; and, instead of 
the remotest resemblance to John Palmer, he had 
the closest to IVank Aiddn, in &ce and person, 
only less vigorous and imjaessive. Mr. Hoare now 
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got up here, a very clever vermn of tlie IVench 
ComiUe, eu le Btmtem in , with musie by Ouaseek, 
a man of genius— 4t was called the Otftive^ 8pU»^ 
herg ; but Mrs. Jordan had no part in it, for a very 
W 0 ighty reason, which operated i^;ainst Mr. Cum* 
berland’s Word for N<itmre also, and ikiss Biggs 
played the character whidi he designed for h«r— • 
it was a comedy of five nights only. The theatre 
was in a dismal plight just now, for Mrs. Siddons 
had lost a most lovely daughter, by decline, at 
Clifton, and was too severely shaken, to carry her 
attention, for some weeks, from her untimdy g^ve. 

Mrs. Siddons at length returned to the stage, 
and aco^ted a part in my ilureiio and i^onda, 
which I had, unadvisedly, founded upon the ro> 
mance of the Monk, to give my firiend KemUe an 
Of^rtunity of personifying Lewis’s Ambrosio. It, 
however, was only acted six nights, for the kneemd 
ay against the romance, and its inunoiality, had 
roused every thing pious against the rep re s ents- 
tion : and yet, I had omitted the i)Mnl Jiiras^, for 
'tiw tempter, and given to Aurelio no stronger aL 
lurement than a disguised female, ena m ou r ed of 
his eloquence. Kemble acted inimitably, and Mrs. 
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Powdl did her best ; for the rest, nothing can 
come of nothing,”— I had done little, and they did 
less. Wroughton repressed his surprise that we 
were so persecuted ; but Kemble, from the begia* 
nmg, said only, “I will ensure the three first acts.” 

Mr. Colman was now to rencherir, as the French 
call it, upon his Blue Beard ; and in truth shoidd 

A 

have called the present offering Black Beard ; on 
the warrant, not only of Monk Lewis’s preface, but 
the dark excrement with which he had bechimed 
Mr. Barrymore in Ruthenwolf. This tyrant is so 
provoked with the resistance of Claribel, Mrs. 
Crouch, that he orders her to be married to a drun- 
ken porter ; instead of which, she is married to Mr. 
Kelly ; for your author always looks to the private 
connexions of his performers ; and the piece was 
only a vehicle to indulge the known attachments 
in the theatre : of which other instances have be- 
fore pccurred to the reader. It was on the sulgect 
of Colinan’s second title, the Banquet Gkdieryf that 
Wroughton was critically alarmed by the following 
letter firom an antiquary; he looked bW Garridc 
when he received the faoiiqiis note firom Juniuak 
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“ Sir, 

“ I see that a musical drama is announoed 
to the public, called Feudal Tmte, sr the Bern- 
quet Oallenf. In ancient arc^teeture, gall «7 
was understood to mean no otherwise than a long 
narrow avenue, on a story above-ground, leading 
to various' apartments, as we see in travrikn* inns, 
college-halls, and over the side aisles of cathe- 
drals, &c. 

“ In ancient times all repasts, banquets, or, 
more properly, feasts, were held in the Halls of 
Mansions, college-halls, as indeed we see the prac- 
tice ctmtinued to this day, on very great occasions 
—Westminster Hall, at a coronation, &c. &c., 
every one remembering the old lines of 

' Tn mcny ia (lie ban 
Wbea baarda wag ilL’ 

** This same wagging of beards is differently 
nndentood among antiquaries ; some affirming it 
to be when the merry men were engaged in telling 
of jnte and droll stories ; others, that it was when 
they were employed in eating; and I ever Ibund 
the eaters had Ihe most partisans. 

“ The high veneratimi which 1 entertain for sub- 
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jects relatiog to antiquity, could not let me pass 
unnoticed so glaring an impropriety in title, as the 
BtmqyM OaUery. — I have the honour to be, &c.” 

Ck>lman soon satisfied him, 1 fancy, on this 
point of antiquity ; for the whole piece was filled 
with anachronism, and gunpowder itself is the 
loudeBt he has employed. As to the Gallery, the 
antiquary was right, witness the pictitre galleries in 
some of the Tudor buildings, which are extremely 
narrow, and have the windows always on one nde, 
and the portraits of the family possessing the man- 
sion on the other, which thus, fortunately for the 
painters, you in vain endeavoin’ to catch more than 
a glimpse of. 

But at night, with the curtain up, our Anti- 
quary was yet more astonished. “ My God 1 a 
eommemder of an armed force blowing bis own 
trumpet /—Gracious Heaven 1 why that is a Raman 
habit, and that a Grecian helmet !— There goes 
J^es the First’s n^^-^and Charles the first's 
annour I— Shields of aU akapes, crossobows lUce 
piek-axea; and (for Bie love ofi Gk>d, kt me go I) 
a modern jmrade Drwn Mt^ ! /” 
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The next novelty at this theatre was a very fair 
comedy^ virritten by Morris, the banrUter, called the 
Secret, which made its first appearance on the find 
of March, 1799. The Secret is the cheating a 
young lady of her fortune, by the Torrids and the 
Lizards, who appear to have cultivated their ami> 
able propensity to phmder in India. On the ar* 
rival of Rosa in England with the Torrids, Lizwd 
puts the Secret in action, to obtain young Torrid 
for his daughter — the young gentleman is already 
in love with Rosa. The usual persecution ensues, 
and Rosa bethinks herself of a letter, written by 
her mother to a Lady Esther Dorville, whose hus- 
band was actually the father of Rosa, by another 
lady, whom parental cruelty had tom from his 
arms, and conveyed out to India. All this, as 
Mrs. Jordan remarked, was '* quite tuual on the 
stage, whatever theworid might say to it," and we 
laired at Munden’s criticism on such occasions, 
who would sit out a green-room reading of two 
hours with a few contortions, as if his seat was 
uneatqr to him ; and then, wirii a face of astonish- 
ment, extinguish the poor autlMn’*s vaniq^ with-> 
"My precious eyes, sir, but vriiere’s tiie emedfff” 
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Hie comedy, here, was in Miss Lizard, head 
teadier at Mrs. Monsoon’s seminary for young 
ladies destined to the India market. There vm 
comedy in such an establishment. Rosa was but 
the weaker half of Mrs. Jordan, the young lady ; 
but “ where was the comedy P” Colman wrote an 
epilogue for her ; one of those colloquies hdd from 
the stage, with pit, box, and gallery — ^where par- 
ticular persons are pointed at, whom the discerning 
Mr. Bull always turns himself about to discover. 
She rattled through it so very agreeably that she 
was obliged to repeat it, a compliment quite sin- 
gular. It was about this piece, I remember, we 
had been speaking, when she told me she had an- 
other East Indian offered at her shrine, which she 
would trouble me to read. I did so, and we talked 
the piece over at her town residence in Somerset- 
street, Portman-square. She had not tdd me 
who was the author the play. But there was 
that in it which merited consideration. I gave her 
my Q|Mnion firankly, and pointed out the indecorum 
ci the interest : however, though not a moral play, 
it was writtoi evidently, 1 said, by a man of talent ; 
and, as a bmefit jnece, preferable to ah old one. 
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Mrs. Jordan, here, in conddence, informad inediat 
the Duke had taken the trouble to read it, at her 
desire also ; and that we agreed most d$emvekf in 
our opinions. She was in charming qiirits, I re* 
member, that morning, and occasionally ran over 
the strings of her guitar. Her young fiunily were 
playing about us, and the present Colonel George 
Fitzdarence, then a child, amused me much, with 
his spirit and strength i he attacked me, as. his 
mother told me, his . fine-tempered father was ac- 
customed to permit him to do himself. He cer- 
tainly was an infant Hercules. The reader will 
judge of the pleasure with which I have since 
viewed his career as a soldier ; and I owe him my 
thanks for his instructive and amusing journey 
across India, through Egypt, to England, in the 
winter of 1817-18, which he dedicated to his late 
Majesty George the Fourth, when Prince Regent. 
I diall here merely say, that his fourth chapter in 
this work is written with great skill, and possesses 
that interest which arises from actual fimts at criti- 
cal periods ; fiom difficulties surmounted by pa- 
tioice or exertion : abouncUng in the terrible and 
destructive, unexaggerated and minutely detai l ed. 
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As a moving picture, this division of his work may, 
with advantage, stand a comparison with the best 
passages of those who travel to seek effects. 

To return to the stage. Though I can but 
rarely visit the other theatre in my present course, 
jret I wiU notice the first appearance of the Birth- 
day, on the 8th of April, and leave my feeble tes- 
timony to the exquisite acting of Mxm^n and 
Fawcett, in Captain Bertram and Junk. It is the 
naml pendant to the military Toby and Trim ; and 
one of the best delineations of human nature co- 
loured by profession. We owe this, it appears, to 
the admirable Kotsebue, whom the lecturera af- 
fect to alight, when compared with the aomd 
poets of the Grerman theatre. It is a pity they do 
not name the plays that produce equal interest. 
But this we are in no danger of seeing done any 
modem author, of whatever nation. 

But the Birth-day is not the only tribute paid 
Kotzebue to the genius of Steme. In his {day of 
the Pteviah 'Man, we have Mr. Shandy sjM 

his brother Ibijr, with even the same preserved. 
The use saade of Steme, by drainatic autitors, and 
dw.fn>«erlul semes either of pathoa ’OY hwnouir to 
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be found in his “ Tristram/' and his “ Journey," 
excite a curiosity as to what rank he might have 
attained bad he coltirated the drama. 

On the 22nd of April, fbUowed by die Romp, 
Mrs. Jordan acted the Bait Indian fat her bcne^ 
— it was a production of Lewis's, probably written 
some time 'back, as well as a farce called the Twma, 
which he gave to Bannister for his benefit. The 
comedy was put up a second time on the Ist. of 
May, for the benefit of Mrs. Powdl, when it was 
dropped dll the next season ; and no wpnder, for 
the wonder of wonders, Pizarro, was now in pre« 
paration ; Kotzebue in his Heroics, almost re-writ^ 
ten by Sheridan himself ; who so much valued the 
achievement as to put his name to it, and de> 
dkate its publication to his second wife. It was 
fwat acted on the 24th of Mi^. Sheridan had 
been labouring many months upon improvements, 
and the morning of the representation had not 
supplied the performers with the whole of the 
c^ 3 y the y had ps^nred themsehcs,'' I bdicve, 
irith the translation on which he operated, so that 
they coiM at least have ended as Kotsrfnte had 
done. However, i fan^, his fneemneal soppfiea 
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of the last act were in time. Now the truth was, 
that he literally could not keep his box, on the 
first night, from anxiety : he had no opinion of 
Mrs. Jordan in tragedy, though he admired her 
voice, and the nature that shone in her ; but her 
name commanded his Cora, and he gave it. Mrs. 
Siddons did not appear to comprehend his inten- 
tion — ^indeed she was hardly ever herself m a new 
character. My friend, Mr. Stuart, of Upper Har- 
ley-street, obliged me with an account of Sheridan, 
and his feelings, about the third night’s perform- 
ance of the play. He had many of the featurea 
of Voltaire. 

“ About the third night of Pixarro, I went up 
into Sheridan’s private box, or rather, the box he 
was privately in wifri Richardson. The box was 
on the Prince’s side, up one flight of stairs, making 
a dutip ans^ towards the centre of the stage ; one 
window looking obliqudy towards the audience, 
the otho* behind upon the stage. My business 
WBS.politics, but Sheridan was so de^ly interested 
iritfa^what was going on, (Ptsarro,)' that 1 could 
net ifieak to him fac a length of time. He re- 
peated every syllable after Mch perfomert eounting 
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poeticdly the meaoiure upon his fingen, and 
sounding with his voice like a inusic<niaater, with 
a degree of earnestness beyond my power to de- 
scribe. He was in the utmost ill-humour, shocked, 
almost stamping with anger at every thing Mrs. 
Jordan said. With every thing Kemble uttered he 
was invariably delighted ; clapping his hands with 
pleasure, like a child. With some passages, by 
Mrs. Siddons, he was charmed ; at others he was 
shocked, frequently stating to Richardson and me 
that * THIS was the way the passage should be 
spoken,’ and then repeating it in his oim way. 
Upon his sometimes referring to Mrs. Siddons, 
Richardson said to him, with his Newcastle burr, 
* Well, well, Sheridan, you should not be so im- 
patient ! You know, Kemble told you, that after 
some time she would fall into it.’ This struck me 
strongly as proof that Kemblb was the greatest 
master of his Art in his day ; which I think he 
was; (indeed there cannot be a question on the 
sul^ect;) and that hfrs. Siddons played entirdy 
from nature, which developed itsdf as soon as«she 
was eai^ in the words and in the bunness. I have 
ever Rnofe bad a Ihrdy remembrance of tins occur- 
VOL. II. c 
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fence, as proving the existence of important ’fea- 
tures, different in their kind, in the unrivalled 
powers of these two great performers. 

“ D. S.” 

Without examining what it was about his Elvira, 
that made Sheridan doubt whether Mrs.^Siddons 
would fall into it, the best way will be to look 
into Kotzebue’s scenes, and, drawing out her cha- 
racter for ourselves, ask whether Mrs. Siddons 
was like the abstraction we have made. PizaiTo, 
ignorant and savage, was a swineberd; but his 
courage won the heart of Elvira. She is ambitious 
and romantic. “ Would not play false, and yet 
would wrongly win.” She can smile at invasion, 
and triumph amid the bloody sacrifices of the field, 
so as she may be a viceroy’s wife, and form &e 
minds of a rude, that is, as she understands riie 
world, an unchristian people. Her enterprise dis- 
covers to her the mistake she has committed. ’The 
viitum exist in man by a law of his nature; her 
pHtg is supmor to the volf that would destroy Mm. 
She finds nzarro incapable of generous pity— 4he 
veil Wltidi her romance threw before her eyes is 
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withdrawn. She hates him, for hw own false 
perception, and would destroy the msm wUhofd 
pUy, as eagerly as she followed the hero meapaUe 
of fear. Whoever will assist her hatred, is wd> 
come to her person and, like most enthusi* 
asts, she detests tlie mean barbarity of her enemy, 
and copies his meanness by descending to murder 
even sleep itself. She is a virago by habit, and the 
sharpest argument in her anger is the dagger. In 
the original play her usual dress is the male, and 
she is masculine in every thing. 

Now, whatever might be thought of Siddons by 
Sheridan, I confess to me she seemed to have le- 
velled herepe^ec% at the mark ; and he was oblige<l 
to the slight srqthistry of her manner, by which 
she contrived to retain some little of her sex’s sym- 
pathy. One jot more of Thaleetris, and she would 
have been driven from the stage. Mrs. Siddons 
did lean to the Amazon in her dress, for she first 
{gtpean^ in a helmet with feathers — an innovation 
in our costume. It was with proper discernment, 
which he was neutral enough to possess, though 
Sheridan was not, that Keipble said to me, " My 
uster has made a heroine of a soldier’s tn|U.” .If 
c 2 
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she did, it was her own work, for neither Kotzebue 
nor Sheridan had done it for her. As to Mrs. 
Jordan’s Cora, he liad paid little attention to her 
style, if he imagined she could ever speak in the 
measured cadence of Mr. Kemble. It is impos- 
sible to exceed her in the admiration of that great 
actor ; but she certainly never wished his ^stem to 
prevail upon the stage, lest what we heard there 
should, in manner at least, resemble nothing heard 
any where else. She thought it shewing off the 
poet rather than the character: the lines are all 
good verse, but why scan them all the time you are 
speaking them ? 

And this reminds me of that mighty creature 
Burke’s opinion upon st^e in coriqtosition, which 
was drawn from him by the following circumstance. 
His friend, Arthur Murphy, had sent to him, as a 
present, his translation of the works of Tacitus, 
a writer of inimitable force and effect ; but as his 
sense was profound, and his remarks fiur from 
obvious, he seems to have become the frther of a 
s^ds ao curt and oracular, that he needs' meditation 
as much for tiie toms he uses, as the matter pressed 
upon our reflection. Mr. Burke thus expresses 
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himself. There is a style which daily gains 
ground, amongst us, which 1 shoAld be sorry to see 
farther advanced by the authority of a writer of 
your just reputation. The tendency of the mode 
to which I allude, is to establish two very different 
idioms amongst us, and to introduce a mariced 
distinction between the English that is written, and 
the English that is spoken. This practice, if grown 
a little more genera], would confirm this distemper, 
(such I must think it,) in our language, and per* 
haps render it incurable. 

From this feigned manner, or falsetto, (as I 
think the musicians call something of the same 
sort in singing,) no one modem historian, Robert* 
SON only excepted, is perfectly free. It is assumed, 
I know, to give dignity and variety to the style ; 
but whatever success the attempt may sometimes 
have, it is always obtained at the expense of purity, 
and of the graces that are natural and appropriate 
to our language. 

“ It is true that when the occasion calls for 
aittiUaries of all sorts, and common language be* 
comes unequal to the demands of extraordinary 
thoughts, sometlmg ought to be conceded' to the 
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necessities which make ‘ ambition virtue.’ But 
the allowances to necessities ought not to grow 
into a practice. Those portents and prodigies ought 
not to grow too common. Tacitus and the 
writers of his time have fallen into that vice, by 
uming at a poetical style. It is true, that eloquence 
in both modes of rhetoric is fundamentally the 
same ; but the manner of handling is totally dif- 
ferent, even where words and phrases may be trans- 
ferred from the one of these departments to the 
other." 

The judicious reader will have no difficulty 
whatever in applying the above delightful criticism 
to the declamation on our stage — ^he will see the 
occasional necessities for adopting a cadence re- 
moved from that of conversation, for the sake of 
doquence ; but see, at the same time, that such an 
innovation must not grow into practice. Tht 
fOBT’s ambition (not always virtue,) urges him 
continually to raiM his matter by the melody of 
numbers ; and althou^ blank verse, proper^ con- 
abtaeted, is not too for from usnal language, yet, 
If-frK ACTOR forces it into a song, and otber momu 
it out in a uniform diasft, or parades \m weids 
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like militaiy steps, in dow, quick, or double^uidc 
time, a4 they tend to excite sUcntion, or vehement 
applause to Atnisc(^, he will interpret truly neither 
NATUKB nor his authoe, but stamp his own cha> 
racter as a matmerist, and beget »,fal$e taste in his 
audience. Some of our old comedies, those of 
Shakspenrc, Fletcher, Jonson, and Massinger, have 
much of the dialogue written in blank verse. 1 
biive always observed, that the comic actors delivered 
it without an appearance of stiffness, and they ap> 
peered to be talking it as their natural speech ; 
while their tragic brethren, in the same play, and 
in the same scene, assumed Burke’s falsetto inva* 
riably, and with an air of superiority too, which 
the very attempt forfeited altogether. 

The fact is, that Sheridan’s ear was made up to 
this artificial cadence in the drama. His own de* 
damation was of the old school; and vrhen you 
read either his School for 8cand(^ or his Critic, 
you discover the tone to which, like a composer, 
he had set every Un^ in them. Accordingly, a 
natoral actress, like Mrs. Jordan, was all dwoad in 
this antUhetic and pomted speech ; it did not suit 
her manner, and was i^ainst her judgment or her 
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feding, whttfhei^ you call it ; and in Sheridan’s 
(pinion, which I know was a sincere one, ahe 
could not “ speak a line” of Cora. But she felt 
the situations keenly, and played with as much 
zeal as could be wished. Kemble, in fact, had all 
that was really worth any thing in the play ; and 
with Charles Moor, from the Robbers of> Schiller, 
and his own favourite figures from the speeches 
against Hastings, the English cast of Holla might 
be said to be greatly improved from its original con> 
dition, by the labours of the great orator. 

Sheridan knew his own value, and that a few 
lines from his pen, without the slightest relation to 
the subject of the piece, would be preferred to the 
apposite emplo)nnent of any other pen. So King 
spoke a prologue about the ” Bucephalus of Rotten 
Row,"--** insidiously provoking a caper" and 
other choice matters ; and Mr. Lamb, advisedly in 
rite epilogue, made Mrs. Jordan recapitulate the 
sorrows of the Stranger and Mrs. Haller the no 
kati tender truth of Rolls, and the maternal dis< 
' traetion of Cora : alike proceeding from die pen of 
'liie now miiatrkm ntanager. 

*' ' That was done with this play, that I do not know 
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tu have been achieved in any 4tbak Wilh the 
single intervention of Thursday, the 30 th of May, 
when the Secret and Bluebeard were acted, the 
health and strength of the performers lasted through 
THIRTY-ONE repetitious of Pisarro, a piece of more 
than common difficulty, in the business merely of 
the stage. Sheridan had all his company now cor- 
dially with him ; and could he, late as it was in his 
management, have even now weaned himself from 
politics, and turned his powers to the mere im- 
provement of German plays, he had saved his pro- 
perty and himself alike from ruin. 

Kemble, by his two efforts of the Stranger and 
RoUa, now, might be said to command the ma- 
nageii\ent, if he chose it ; I had almost said, the 
theatre: and it was settled, that he was, at all 
events, in September next, to resume the one, and 
make his proposals as to a share of the other. 
Wroughton, as a manager, had clearly no resour- 
ces ; he was diligent and manly, but he was infe- 
rior, both M an actor and a man of reading, to 
KmnUe; and it seemed absurd that the latter 
should be in the company at all, unless he directed 
it. ' His brother Charles, too, was now of no ali^t 
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consequence^ither to the theatre or his brother. 
In the youthful husband of Cora, he had greatly 
distinguished himself ; and though not so heroic in 
his person, nor so subtle in his art — too much fre- 
quently upon the strain, and rather pleasing than 
great, yet with no mean share of his family advan- 
tages, horn for the stage, and naturally studious, 
he might be fairly set next to his brother, at what- 
ever distance. It was always to be remarked, that 
never imitated him, either in the tone or ca- 
dlnce of speech ; and in the action or display of 
the person, he went upon a principle much less re- 
fined and picturesque. 

We must not, in this article of Pizarro, forget 
what was certainly the heat part of it, the money it 
brotight into the house. I think my old acquaint- 
ance Peake told me, that I might fairly estimate 
its first season at 16,0001. But for the credit of 
Sheridan’s muse, I could have wished he had got 
the money without such an outrageous violatioa of 
good taste, as the following precious morsel, in the 
rant of Elvira ; which, observe too, is n sdiloqny, 
that is, only solitary meditation. — She hasFiiarro 
to her lund. 
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Hirm, mi Puwnui'ft brow* didift make dlmticR witb tbc 
warrinf^ elements* that tore the silence of that horrid night : 
when thou didst follow, as thy pioneer, the crashing thunder'H 
drift, and stalking o'er the trembhng earth, didst {ihuit thy 
banner by the red volcanoV mouth.” 

It is sanctioned, too, only by the very intelli- 
gible sentence in Kotzebue, which follows. 

** Thou, whom neither the terrors of the elements, nor the 
fury of the foe, were able tc» alarm.” 

But the mock heroic tempted him to wield the 
thimderbolt, or follow the dri/t^ os his pioneer, and 
the result was mere fustian. He gave to his dar« 
ling Rolla, however, his favourite figure, the $oft 
incubation of the blood-stained vulture, which is 
ushered in by an appeal to nature, who never pleads 
tn vain, something in the style of Sterne’s apos- 
trophe to sensibility. As thb was calculated more 
especially for the peeresses' gallery^ during the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, respect to the most 
refined matrons of the land leads me to quote it — 
because too, a bit of argument in the drama is a 
rare occurrence. 

** O, holy nature 1 Uuni dost never plead in vein. Tliere is 
net, of our earth, a creature bearing fotiii, and life, humsii or 
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■avage — native of the forest wild» or giddy air— around whose 
parent boeom, thou hast not a cord entwined, of power to tie 
them to their ofiispring’s claims, and at thy will to draw them 
back to thee. On iron pinions borne, the blood-stained vul- 
TURK cleaves the storm— yet is the plumage closest to her 
heart sorr as the cygnet’s down, and o’er her unshell’d brood, 
the murmuring ringdove sits not more gently.** 

To be sure ; because less warm, matd?nal soft- 
ness would not hatch the young of this blood-stain- 
ed race. And if nature is to be termed holy on 
account of one instinct, the maternal^ what is to be 
her epithet for the others equally powerful, which 
condemns this vulture to be blood-stained, or un- 
sSstained at all. 

Draw them back to thee I” 

Gross, unnatural flattery ; their preservation is sure- 
ly as dear to the goddess, as their prapagaiion; nay, 
the second cannot exist without the first. The 
tnake of the animal ascertains his food. The ka- 
manity of life is frequently absurd and affected. 

If this meant any thing in Westminster Hall, it 
was an apology for Indian government — ^for it 
showed^ how the elegant mothers of Leadenhall 
Street, might, fivith the greatest gentleness, strain 
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their young ones to bosoms equally toft, while they 
themselves were nourished by the blood and sweat 
of the unhappy peasant of Bengal, from whom 
they had wrested even “ the very opium, in which 
he forgot alike his misery and his oppressors.” 

And something like this last line, I remember 
Burke hiniself to have mUten on the subject of In- 
dian delinquency. However, he reasoned justly 
nn the premises, which Sheridan did not. The 
prettiness was all he cared about, and it seemed 
pretty. ” Giddy qir” was from Shakspcarc, but 
not attaining his happiness. 

*' Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy matt, 

Seal up tlie ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains ?“ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The flummer theatre — Antiquary assails the Red-cross Knights — 
Falls foul of poor O’Keefe’s Peking Tom — His anachronisms 
-^Colnian not to be moved by the Twaddler-y^ThR winter 
aeaaon of Drury could not begin with Pizarro — Kotzebue’s 
monopoly of Seduction gluts the market — A fable of this kind 
dished up by Mrs. Inchbald, and called the Wise Man of the 
East — Fable of the East Indian, by Lewis — Miss Biggs as- 
sumes Mrs. Jordan’s character, Zornyda— Mrs. Jordan’s con- 
finement in December, at Bushy — How managers suffer by 
these natural impediments — Kemble without heroines, re- 
sorts to monodrames — ^The Antiquary admires his Richard, 
— but has a long list of errors in the getting up of the play 
— France and Banting — King Henry not uncovered — ^The 
Missal to throw after the Mayor and Aldermen — ^No Armour 
in the play, but in the mouths of the actors — My friend Ellis- 
ton, the real patron of true armour — His three splendid suits 
— ^Tlie Civic festival — Gog and Magog^Kean — ^A basso re- 
tievo of Richard dying, pointed out to him — ^Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s seat. Gorsfield Hall — Maria Giesweiler does Joan- 
na de Montfiuicon from the MS. — Cumberland censured by 
Kotzebue — Morion’s Speed the Plough — Mrs. Jordan’s re- 
turn to Drury — /adttcrefjoii-^Da&ger of His Majesty Geoige 
IJL — Shot at Hadfield, the maniac — Mrs. Jordan addresses 
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tlie bouse — More aimo^fance of the Kin|^Hi» MiijestvV 
calmness at the Palace — Hadlieid*i tnal — flattering uncUoii 
— JimiiiH to Wilkes — Private language — Dilemma of IVury 
— Mr. Harris a favount' — Tlic Hayinarket Point of Honomr 
--TTie Rei*ifw — Emery am! Johnstone, their exeeileneet 
anggest to authors. 


Thb Haymarket in ihe Rummer of 1799, was full 
of business, which 1 am not called upon particu- 
larly to notice, though I myself figured there among 
the authors who succeeded. The reader remem- 
bers the antiquary, who troubled Mr. Colman’s 
Banquet Gallery with his presence; and, finding 
the manager, like Othello, not much moved, he re- 
sumed his visitations, simply as a sort of summer 
amusement, and submitted the Red Croea Knighta 
of my late friend Holman, to a review, which they 
were little calculated to sustain. Thus flushed with 
victory over the defenceless, he paid his respects 
to Peeping Tom at Coventry, and read poor blind 
O’Keefe a lecture upon the History of England. 
A few of his discoveries may amuse the reader, till 
we can return to the opening of Drury Lane, in 
September, under a manager, somewhat of an an- 
tiquary himsdf. 
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There was a proclamation at the Cross, Apno 
1043, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, diough 
Coventry was without one till tiie reign of Henry 
the Sixth — they jingle a peal of triple hobs for a leg 
of mutton and trimmings — An Apothecary’s Pestle 
and Mortar — Old Corporal Standfast — the Clock 
struck twelve— Knife and Fork — Smoking Thhacco 
— wearing a Hat, and thinking of a Side Saddle, 
though, for Three-hundred Years after Tom and 
his peeping, the fair dames of England rode astride 
like the men. All these high crimes and misde- 
meanors swelled the impeachment of the manager’s 
areheeology. 

It would have been vain for any of us to plead 
the example of Shakspeare, before such a censor — 
he would have told us, that the bard of our early 
stage more than redeemed -h^frrors, by his excel- 
lences ; and that those who were without his na- 
ture, his pathos, his humour, and his character, 
might at least be exact in the manners and customs 
of ftie age they dramatised. As to Colman, be 
called him a twaddler, and has always held that 
description of accuracy vAy cheap indeed. But 
my principal reason for referring to the antiquary, 
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aod discoveries into Coventiy, is to 

deliver an opinion vpich I have long entertained 
as to the cause of the very meagre entertainment 
which modern poets have afforded, when writing 
upon classical subjects. We cannot think like an 
ancient, for we live in a different world, and all 
the illustrations irom manners^ with the metaphors 
in language, are either unknown to the writer, or 
inapplicable to a modem people and language. If 
we write from ourselves^ we are perpetually unlike 
either Greeks or Romans, and can say little that 
does not involve some solecism. If we assume to 
be andentSy our best studies leave us but half form- 
ed : we must shroud our want of particvlar know- 
ledge under general terms, which do not paint with 
sufficient force ; — ^we must either be unlike the cha- 
racters presented, or rj^a}^ resemble nothing in na- 
ture. 

The winter season of Drury Lane might have 
been expected to open with Pizarro^ and run on 
with 600Z. houses, from the unparalleled success 
of that piece ; but Mrs. Siddons was not ready till 
the beginning of December for Elvira; in the 
meantime Kemble himself did vdiat Hamlet; Zanga^ 

VOL. II. D 
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and his Shyhck enabled hifh-4o effect unsupported, 
with the ghostly aid of the Ckistle Spectre, and the 
usual importance of a Secret. 

We are now entered upon the most immoral 
period of the stage. Kotzebue had almost a mo- 
nopoly of Seduction, and as he monopolized also 
the whole dramatic talent, we had a succession of 
agreeable incidents best discussed in a court of 
justice, and the only unity of action recommcnd- 
able, is that of an action for damages. The reader 
will accept one of these fables, as Mrs. Inchbald 
improved it from the German of Kotzebue. Quite 
a jewel of a woman (as Foote would call her), a 
Lady Diamond plans the ruin of a young man, 
whose name is Clarenceforth. She has a depen- 
dant, Miss Ellen Metland, who has so much hu- 
manity, as to acquaint the young gentleman with 
the plot against him. She gives up her patroness, 
because she cannot receive favour from the un- 
worthy; and begs the youth whom she has so 
obliged, to get a coach for her, and send her back 
to her friends. He is naturaUy tempted to geduce 
iMs guardian, and betrt^ the creature who had 
saved him— >he consequently lodges her *safe in a 
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hrothel; which poor Kemble, in his zeal for purity, 
used always to call bordello, Ellen makes her 
escape, and passes the night under a shed. She at 
length determines to go back to our Duirmndy and 
implore her to conceal from her friends the rash 
step she had taken — ^but these moral people do 
nothing by halves — she has already told them the 
story. Despair now sends Miss Metland into the 
Thames ; but the Humane Society are on the 
alert — their agent, the wise man of the east, re- 
covers the virtuous unfortunate, and is rewarded 
by finding his own son to have been the seducer. 
So promising a debut in the young man, secures 
for him an irresistible sympathy ; and he is thought 
to be ** the most desertless and fit man,” as a 
husband, for the young lady. And with a general 
Ave ! Thoanoa ! the piece concludes. But the 
critic has a still better and the only proper con- 
clusion, which Duke Theseus in the Midsummer 
Nightie Dream, has fortunately supplied. “ Many, 
if he diat writ it, had played Clarenceforth, and 
hung himself in Ellen’s garter, it would have been 
a fine tragedy, and so it is truly, and very notaldy 
dlschaiged.” 

D 2 
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Lewis was not a man, in point of moral' deco- 
rum, to be insulted thus by either Kotzebue or 
Mistress Inchbald ; so in his East Indian, which I 
read for Mrs. Jordan, he started a married man of 
the most exalted sentiments, who enjoying the hos- 
pitality, the confidence, the fnendship of a Mr. 
Mortimer, debauches his daughter. Sfie is, in 
course, a young lady, comme il y en 'a peu ; of the 
pwrist principles, and doting upon her father. But 
this husband, Mr. Dorimont, has those gentle arts 
of persuasion, which induce her to leave her parent 
to unappeaseable agony, and accept the situation 
always vacant, in spite of a toife — I mean that of 
his chere amie. The interview in the fifth act, 
between the father and his daughter, is one of the 
most moving things upon the stage; indeed it 
seems to have removed, very opportunely, the wife 
of the said Dorimont ; and as the principle of the 
young lady had been happily established already, 
she dressed herself at once in the robes so 
exactly fitted her, and became an honest woman to 
her heaj^t’s content, and that of the fond, abused, 
and forgiving Mr. Mortimer. 

Our finend, Duke Theseus, not having been 
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aware of this additional outrage to his patience, 
has left no particular instruction for our guidance ; 
but as the disorder seems to be only a variety of 
the former, the direction as to the treatment cannot 
in reason be altered for the better. 

Miss Biggs now acted Zorayda, instead of Mrs. 
Jordan, who, as the youthful heroine commonly of 
these moral times, was hardly ever free from such 
delicate embarrassments. She confessed freely, 
that “ she had a hankering after tender parts ; and 
used to mention her performance of Viola, in 
Twelfth Night, as a proof that, had her natural 
pathos, when young, been refined by an intercourse 
with the more polished part of society, she might 
have risen even to eminence in tragedy." I am 
so afraid of the artificial, that I can only r^mce, 
that she lost the opportunity of being second to any 
body; and that both nature and accident confined 
her to the characters in which she was certainly 
first, by the display of her own inimitable 
humour, and unaffected sensibility. 

The theatre now for some time was without hfrs. 
Jordan’s assistance, in consequence of her confine- 
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ment at Bushy, and the birth of a son on the 9th 
of December. 

Managers have often lamented those temporary 
confinements of great actresses, and indeed they 
disconcert the best-conceived arrangements of a 
season. To do the plays themselves, with substi- 
tutes, is to render them unattractive — to change 
the plays is perhaps possible, but usually inefficient. 
There were, fortunately for Kemble, many of 
Shakspeare’s plays, which depended entirely upon 
himself: a sort of monodrama, or the display of 
single greatness ; and some of his best plays, in 
fact, are of this description. The following suffer 
but little, if the accompanying performers are 
respectable, provided you have a first-rate actor to 
sustain what may be called the heroes of them. 
Hamlet, BichardllL, Merchant of Venice, Henry V., 
Lear, and OtheUo. These were always resources 
to Kemble, which he could act himself. 

His friend, the antiqmry, greatly admired that 
great actor’s Richard, probably because, to suit a 
iwouiite hypotbesis of the critics, Richard was 
t^ms again one of the “ ha/ndscmest men of his 
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time.” Kemble, invited RDtiquarian remarks, for 
he loved, accuracy/, and used to say to me, '' WeU, 
Mr. Boaden, and the gentleman is right ; and when 
I am really manager of a theatre, the absurdities 
which he remarks upon shall be corrected.” The 
first blow of the critic fell on Messrs. France and 
Banting, the royal undertakers of Henry the Sixth, 
whom they “ shut close from every vulgar eye,” 
though, in Richard’s time, they bore the deceased 
“ bare-faced on his bier.” 

Lady Anne accordingly bends over him, and 
thus invocates his ghost~ 

“ Loe, in these windowes, that let forth thy life, 

I powre the helplesse balme of my poore eyes.*' 

Shakspeare’s own stage direction would have 
kept them right>— 

Enter the coarse of Henrie the Si*t, vith Halberdt to 
guard it. Lady Anne being raa Mouaiin. 

iBt FoUo. 1623, p. 174. 

Not fn mounmg, with the modem crapes, and ’ 
the everlasting whUt pocket-handkerchief. 
quick exclamations to the bearers, upon observing 
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the prodigy attending the approach of the mur* 
derer, Richard, are too beautiRil and appropriate to 
be here omitted. I copy them from the same 
authentic book. 

** Oh gentlemen ! see ! see ! dead Henrie’s wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouthes, and bleed afresh. 

Blurii, blush, thoU lumpe of fowle deformities 
For 'tis thy presence, that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veines, where no blood dwels." 

Idem. p. 175. 

The reader remembers that scene, so calculated 
for the magistracy of the city, where his Grace the 
Duke of Gloucester is seen standing between two 
clergymen, with a prayer-book in his hand. This 
book — for aught I know, the “ Secret History of 
the Green-room” — ^which Kemble took from the 
Property-man before he went on, our exact friend 
said should have been some ilhminated misBaV* 
This was somewhat risible, because one would sup- 
pose the heart of the antiquary must have yearned, 
to see the actor skirr away so precious a remaiu of 
Use derk ages ; as if, like Careless, in the School for 
Scandal, he would willingly ** knock down the 
mayor and aldermen/’ But this was a palpable 
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hit at my friend the manager. So was the solitary 
banner’of Richard, in the field, “ an embroidered 
wl^e rose." What ! said the critic, a King of 
England seek the invaders of his kingdom and not 
display his Royal Banner 1” Another palpable 
hit, egad ! 

On the subject of armour, the stage has always 
been as badly supplied as Don Quixote himself ; 
tliough the books of the theatre, and those of the 
knight, are full of most excellent suits. The audi* 
ence of Bichard III. are doomed to hear of these 
steel shells, by which valour was so secured for- 
merly, from the beginning of the play to the end. 
We have “lock’d up in steel” — “What, is my beaver 
easier than it was ?” — “ And all my armour laid into 
my tent”— The armourers accomplishing the 
knights ” — “ With dink of hammers dosing rivets 
up” — “ Your friends are up, and Imckle on their 
armour." Now it is no less strange than true, 
that, mEcepting the breaH’plate and thigh-pieces on 
Richmond, not one of the dramatis persons has 
the smallest partide of armour upon him, in either 
army. 
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Indeed, as to armour — ^real, sound, glittering 
armour, 


" What, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the boskin’d stage,” 

has been confined to three suits, of either steel or 
Irass, which my gallant fnend, EUiston, ^lespoke, 
to encourage a man of talent ; and these, I believe, 
he lends to the paraphernalia of the city triumph ; 
and the wearers stand, I hear, as long as they are 
able, to support the Lord Mayor at the high board ; 
to the evident chagrin of Gog and Magog, who on 
their bradcets are seemingly not more than four 
heads hig^, and shew then- legs at least dreadfully 
foreshortened. 

Kean, I think, would be glad to know, that in a 
ha»so relievo, pretty near the date of BoswortL 
Field, Richard has just received the last blow from 
Richmond, and is fallen to the earth ; in this posi* 
tion, he grasps the crown he wore upon his helmet, 
convulsively, with both hands, as even in death desi- 
rotii to keep it firom the usurper. 

Ihis sculpture, reasonably good, was, and per- 
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haps still is, over the chimney-piece, in the library 
of Gosfield Hall, Essex, the seat of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

It is time to return to the modern drama. 
Maria Geisweiler had made for Sheridan the trans- 
lation of PizarrOy and after his improvements, in 
the English taste, favoured the Germans by render- 
ing the same into their language. She therefore 
next, by corresponding with Kotzebue, was favoured 
with his manuscript of Joanna de Montfaucouy and 
translated that into English also, expecting a similar 
result as to Joanna. Sheridan, however, having 
possessed himself of the Mines of PerUy was not 
inclined to court any additional toil, and Joaima 
fell to the lot of Cumberland ; but whether Kotzebue 
was pleased or displeased with the liberties taken 
by Sheridan with PizarrOy he was not indifferent 
as to his fame in England ; and finding that Cum- 
berland had merely taken his fable and even de- 
based some of his characters, he hastened to dis- 
avow the trash grafted upon his stock, by a public 
address in the newspapers signed with his name. 
The friends of Cumberland held this to be unne- 
cessary, because he had himself published his 
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avowal that “ he was responsible for every sentence 
in the drama, with the exception of a very few un- 
important periods.” 

But surely Kotzebue was justified in the course 
he took — a printed avowal of authorship reaches 
only those who read the play. Common fame 
states that a play written by Kotzebue was but in- 
differently received on the London stage. His 
favne is affected by it — the charm seems to be dis- 
pelled — a suspicion is excited, at least among the 
English, that his success before was derived from 
his adapters, and that Cumberland having less tact 
than Sheridan, the German failed of course. For- 
tunately for Kotzebue in the case of Joanna, he 
was told by our critics what was disliked in Cum- 
berland’s perversion, rather than version of his 
play, and therefore, to all the points of, objection, 
frdrly answered, that he had never written such 
stuff, nor drawn such characters. The Grerman 
author is usually irritable. 

Cumberland’s Joanna had some music by Mr. 
Busby, and, highly decorated, was produced at 
Covent Garden theatre on the 16th of January, 
1800. Mr. Harris might expect something from 
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the union of Kotzebue and Cumberland ; but the 
piece lingered on to its eleventh repetition, when, 
on the 8th of February, Morton, with one of his 
unexpensive comedies. Speed the Plough, rendered 
the manager safe for the rest of the season. It was 
acted FORTY times the first run of it, in the short 
space of four months. 

Mrs. Jordan was now returned to her long , list 
of attractions at Drury Lane, and among the novel- 
ties afforded her, was a comedy by Mr. Prince 
Hoare, acted the 10th of May, which seemed to be 
written as a counterpart to the East Indian ; it was 
called Indiscretion, and exposed, roundly enough, the 
folly of leaving the paternal roof, and accepting the 
protection of some man of honour, who cannot sub- 
mit to be bound by the laws. TTie very devil pos- 
sessed the stage of Europe just now ; not a single 
mortal could write but upon the subject of seduc- 
tion — a hateful, treacherous, and unmanly vice. 
Hoare’s Indiscretion was better treated by the the- 
atre than his farce, called the Children, or Owe 
them their Way ; in which, also, Jordan acted for 
the general fiivourite, Bannister’s benefit. Ihe per- 
form«s of fills splendid theatre scarcely knew a 
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word of it, and to give them their way, was, in 
truth, perdition to the Children, But we now ap- 
proach very serious matter indeed. 

On the 15th of May, 1800, there was a field-day 
of the grenadier battalion of Guards, in Hyde Park, 
and that fine body of men was reviewed by his 
Majesty. During the evolutions, a ball cartridge, 
by accident, was fired from the ranks, and a Mr. 
Ongly was wounded. No aim, certainly, could 
here have been taken at the King, for his Majesty 
was on horseback, and about eight yards distant, 
on the same line with the gentleman shot; had 
that gentleman been the same distance from the 
King, behind his Majesty, an evil intention might 
have been inferred, and plausibly maititdined. It, 
notwithstanding, challenged particular remark, on 
account of what we are next to state. '*lilrs. Jor- 
dan’s Hypolita was, certainly, one of the most di- 
verting exhibitions on the stage ; and their Majes- 
tm, witli the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Amelia, went on this memorable day to Drury 
Lane theatre, to enjoy a hearty laugh at die busde 
of She Would and She Would Not, and the Hu- 
morief, a farce by Cobb, in which the Pabble, of 
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Bannister, was supposed a caricature of Patence, 
the dentist. The farce had the honour of being 
recommended by Edmund Burke to Sheridan, in 
the year 1785. 

His Majesty had just entered his boE, and was 
bowing to the usual applause from the audience, 
when a man started up from the second row of the 
pit, about the middle of the bench, and suddenly 
levelling a horse-pistol at the royal box, fired it. 
The house was, for a few moments, panic struck ; 
the neighbours of the man in the pit seized him, 
and he was passed, by persons in the orchestra, 
across the palisades, and thence into the music- 
room of the theatre — ^he had dropped the pistol 
under his 

Nothing could surpass the fortitude of his Ma- 
jesty. SB^ng the Queen about to enter the box, 
the King waved his hand to her, that she might for 
a time keep back. But to remove all apprehension 
among the people, his Ms^esty advanced to 
frotit of the box, and laying| his right hand upon 
his breast, bowed, with ibuch grace, his acknow- 
ledgements for the interest expressed by his people. 
Hadfislp, the maniac, being secured, and the 
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house only noisy from its excessive joy and gratu- 
lation, the Queen advanced in much alarm, and 
his Majesty, to compose her mind, said “ only a 
squib — they have been firing squibs.” But the 
Queen knew more, it seemed, for, after making 
her curtsey, she asked his Majesty “ whether they 
should stay?” — “ ckrtainly,” replied* the King, 
“ the WHOLE of the entertainments.” The curtain 
now rose, and “ God save the King” was given by 
the whole house, and repeated, with shouts of ap- 
probation. 

The play b^n, but the stage was interrupted 
by the popular anxiety. Bannister was asked a 
number of questions. To be sure that the assassin 
was in custody, it was demanded that he should be 
brought upon the stage. Mrs. Jordan, now coming 
on, immediatdy addressed them, and assured the 
house, “ that he was perfectly secured, and pro- 
perly attended.” — ^They listened to the voice of the 
dhenper, and ordered the play to proceed. The 
Pqncesses, with the exception of Elizabeth, fidnted 
iqtpr^ension, but were at length brought to 
tpiimiiiiile composure ; it was evident, however, that 
a deep impression had been made on their minds. 
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The party, notwithstanding, “ right royally” sat 
out the whole of the entertainments, and as far as 
enthusiasm of one kind can console people tbr that 
of another, the party were consoled ; but, as if this 
day had been picked out of the calendar, to give 
every description of annoyance to the feelings of 
Majesty, a wretched rascal of a shoemaker planted 
himself at the comer of Southampton-street, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of hissing and hooting die 
King, which he did in the most impudent and au- 
dacious manner ; even following the carriage a 
considerable way, and raving every vulgar note of 
contempt and execration, which we had caught 
from the obscene harpies of Paris. He was at 
length taken -into custody. 

We have seldom an opportunity of following 
royal personages from a scene of public appearance 
into their private apartments. On the present oc- 
casion we have it on record how the King of Eng- 
land conducted himsdf, on the arrival of the fiunSly 
1^ the Queen’s House. Supper, as usual, was im- 
medtetdy put upon the table ; but none* of (he 
Royal Fam% sat down. Her Migesty drank a lit- 
tle yriae and water, and then retired. The Firin- 
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cess Amelia, who had been ill near two years, 
fainted on entering her chamber ; and the fits con- 
tinued so violent, that her restoration to life seemed 
doubtful. His Majesty, on hearing her situation, 
went to her chamber, and attended his afflicted 
daughter until recollection returned, when she 
threw herself into his arms, and said “ she'Vould 
be comforted.” On leaving Amelia’s chamber, 
his Majesty visited also the Princesses Augusta, 
Elizabeth, and Mary, who had suppressed their 
feelings until they could retire ; and now a flood of 
tears brou^t them relief, which adorns while it 
soothes — but the night passed away in comfortiess 
dgection. The Princess Sophia, who had been for 
some time indisposed, upon hearing what sounded 
like confusion in the palace, called to her attend- 
ants to enquire the cause. She was told tiiat Prin- 
cess AmeUa had returned firom the theatre imimB ; 
but her considerate parent, knowing the comfort 
^t his voice conveyed to his children, as he passed 
her door said, in a satisfied tone, ” Sophia, good 
night i” and then retired to rest himself, about om 
o*4odc. 

(ha -the fbDowing aaonung, FUday, the 16ft, 
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their Royd Highnesses, the Prince of Wales, Dukes 
of York, Clarence, Cumberland, Gknieestcr, and 
Prince William, breakfasted with their Majesties 
and the Princesses, who were in tderable health, 
though dreadiolly depressed in spirits. Their Royd 
Highnesses had been present at the examination of 
Hadfield, by Sheridan, and there existed hot the 
smallest doubt of the man’s having served with dis- 
tingoidwd bravery, under the Duke of York’s com- 
mand — ^that he had received sabre cuts in the head 
sufficient to destroy any reason in the world, and 
had been left for dead some hours in a ditch, before 
he was captured by the Freiufo. Sir ^H^iam Ad- 
dington then entering the music-room, examined 
the witnesses himself, and pointed out the differ- 
ence that would be made in the case, if the pistol 
had not been levelled at his Majesty. Hadfield 
assured him that the act had no malice agaihst the 

m 

Sovereign in it; but arose out of wearinesfc'of ex- 
iatence, and a determination to be rid of it by thl 
hands of justice. 

On the 26th of the foUowing moolh, Janies 
Hadfidd rps very properly tried for hig^ treason. 
It nma « trial at bar, befose Lord Kenyon, in ffie 

x 2 
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court of King’s Bench ; and Mr. Erskine vras as- 
signed him for counsel. If ever there was a time 
when the lower orders were systematically cor- 
rupted, this was that time; and, therefore, every 
pains had been taken to ascertain whether the pri- 
soner had been at all polUically connected ; because 
'the insane, touched with political enthusiasm, not 
only can commit the treasonable act of murdering 
the sovereign, but may do it without suffering the 
extreme penalty of the law. The King, himself, 
I wdl know, at first inclined to the notion of con- 
spiracy, because he used the following expressions 
when speaking of the attempt — “ If, with my fa- 
mily, I cannot enjoy a play in the midst of my peo- 
ple, let them take my life, for existence is not worth 
having upon such conditions.” 

But on Mr. Eraldne’s calling his witnesses, such 
a stream of clear, unquestionable evidence, flowed 
direct to Hadfield’s insanity, that Mr. Attorney Gie- 
.neral seemed surprised he had been so hnpeifbctly 
instructed ; and, by Lord Kenyon’s direction, and 
Mr. Attoi^’s-ooneunence, the jury, without 
.^wing, recorded a verdict of not ymUy. Hadfidd 
ma properly taken care of for life. But the “ffat- 
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tering unction” that was drawn by some dight ob« 
servers of these times, and laid to their hearts, 
“ that nothing short of Imaey could attack a mo* 
narch so beloved as Greoige the ’ntird,” was ex* 
tremely well calculated for the rabblement of ad- 
dresses , the gala costume of would-be knights; 
but utterly unsafe to build upon. Let iis attend a* 
little to the private correspondence, at an earlier 
period of the same reign, passing between the u»* 
/mown Junius and John Wilkes. And first for 
the Aldemuin. ” I have had the shivering fits of a 
slow, lurldng fever, (a strange disorder for Wilkes,) 
which makes writing painful to me. I could plunge 
the patriot dagger in the heart of the tgrasd of my 
country, but my hand would now tremble in doing 
it." 

Now let us hear the great unknown, who greets 
his love, 

'* Not with Tsin tfaaoka, bnt with aooqrtsnoe hoanteons.*' 

« Conlinue careful of your health. Your head is 
too useful to be spared, and your hand may be 
wanted,'* He then goes on to show the real object 
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he would have attacked — “ It is not Bute, nor evra 
the Princess Dowager. It is (what the printer dorm 
not publish,) whom every honest man should detest, 
and every brave man should attack.” 

In the partisans of such men, less cautious, and 
more enthusiastic, the King alluded to was likely to 
find most duteous subjects I they spoke 'treason 
only in METAPHOR ; their heaerts, and heads, and 
b/mds, were devoted to his service I O, most cer- 

TAIMLY ! 

But enough upon such a subject. The per- 
formers of Drury Lane theatre, and Mrs. Jordan 
particularly, thought it hard that they should so 
seldom have the honour of acting before the Sove- 
reign, on account of Sheridan’s opposition to his 
government ; and they had, therefore, hopes from 
some late speeches of his in the Commons’ House, 
and a few recent effusions by RoUa, in thw own, 
that his Majesty might allow them fair phty in his 
sight, and repeat his visits, if he found himself 
entertained. The Princesses were naturally anxious 
to see Mrs. Jordah in particular, who had af^peared 
to justifr a permanent attachment in one so dear 
to (hem, and to retain his respect, ss well as his 
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affection. Every thing seemed to be working in 
their favour, when this miserable event was likely 
to revive a distaste for their theatre, that had been 
sweetened away by the eloquent Peruvian. 

Mr. Harris, of Ck>vent Garden theatre, as a man 
of business, was superior to most. Highly distin- 
guished by the court, he was particularly attentive 
to the feelings of his royal patrons ; and, perhaps, 
for mere amusement, the passing laugh of lig^t 
matter, and temporary satire, the novelties there, 
and the performers alike, were the most welcome 
to them. We think Lewis, Quick, Munden, Faw- 
cett, Emery, and Blanchard soon, with Mattocks 
and Davenport, “ confident against the world,” in 
humour. Quick certainly possessed a peculiar tact 
in exciting the royal laugh ; and the good-humoured 
monarch noticed him off the stage, with that con- 
descension which his Majesty never bestowed upon 
persons of doubtful, or mdecorous character. 

The Haymarket theatre this season abounded in 
novelty. There was Obi, or ^Three-fingtr^d Jock — 
&e Pomt of Honour — and the Renew, or the Wage 
of Wutdeor — all abundantly successful. Amoi^ the 
waggeries of the latter, was one of the author, who. 
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OB this occasion, chose to distinguish himself har- 
moniously, to the tune of Arthur Griffenhoofe, jun. 
which, perhaps, excited a laugh from those who 
were in the secret. As to the Review itself, it 
raised unbounded laughter in the hands of Suett, 
Johnstone, Emery, and Fawcett ; and this was all 
it professed to do. We had at this time two actors 
upon the stage, who might be said to suggest cha- 
racter to their writers. Emery, though not lite- 
raHy bom in Yorkshire, was bred there ; few men 
were so highly accomplished as this comedian — he 
was an excellent musician, and played the violin at 
twelve years of age in the orchestra — ^he was a fine 
draughtsman, and painted in oil with the skill of 
an artist. Perhaps no man was ever so completely 
successful as Emery in the Yorkshire character ; it 
appeared, through life, to have been “ meat and 
drink to him to see a clown.” He was so perfect 
a representative of the loutish coming of the three 
ridingB, that it was difficult to believe that he had, 
or could have any personal or mental qualities, to 
dlseriminate the man from the actor. To say tmth^ 
he delighted to exhibit the “ knowing lad,” and he 
had a fund of stories, which he told in the greens- 
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room of the theatre, and at table where he dined, 
some of which have, assuredly, never been equalled 
for exactness. There are many who speak a York* 
shire dialect as they do Scotch, but with little accu- 
racy ; and the jargon printed in play-books as the 
language of the North, is oftener the language of 
Babel, when languages were confounded. But 
Emery’s ear was too perfect to mistake, and the 
pleasure he took in the exhibition too great for 
negligence — he was perfect to an aspirate, or the 
want of one. It was from Emery that I first heard 
scHO, for the feminine pronoun she, preserved to 
us copiously, as the true dialect of the North, by 
Gawin Douglas, in his invaluable translation of 
Virgil. Thus, he says of juno — 

“ ScHO did behald amid the feildie plane.” 

B. zii. p. 411. 

To Alow how the Lowland Scotch poetry illus- 
trates the prdHunciaiion of the illiterate peasant in 
our northern counties. 

The other actor was John Johnstone, in whom 
the Irish character was certainly somewhat refined, 
but who taught our dramatists quite enough fw 
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tbeir use, ^namely, all that was pleasant. Rock 
and others rendered it vulgar ; whereas Johnstone 
made it sparkle with humour, and in either blunder 
or mischance, anger or jest, uniformly delightfiil. 

Alas I to how many great artists am 1 obliged to 
add the farewdl of regret to the just estimate of 
their merits ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Beason of 1800-1— Kemble opened with his Hamlet— Probable 
result of his purchasing— The Indian — ^Dr. Houlton’s pro- 
logue — Innocent operas — Vauxhall Hooke — Flowdens — 
Virginia, an opera— Kemble ready to withdraw it — BoU 
Stroke for a Wife, the stop-gap— ilafoiwo, another sacri- 
fice— The procession of tragedies — ^Mrs. Siddons — Bhak- 
speare revivals— Hopes of the renters — ^Want of colours 
and canvas in the painting-room — ^Aversion to modem 
plays— Even Colman not engaged to write comedy— Appa- 
rent jealousy — ^Mrs. Jordan, even Cumberland short of her 
powera— The modem writers ignorant of female character— 
Cumberland and Burgoyne— The latter would have written 
for Jordan — Jealousy of Kemble — Cooke invited to Covent 
Garden — Sketch of that strange being — ^Made a rival to 
Kemble in Richard — Permitted a year's triumph — 
and Cooke as Macbeth— Cooke's true power— His of 

Kemble— Dines with him, and reads him a lecture— llie 
Author present at it— Mrs. Montagu die»— French dis^ni- 
ment as to Shakspeare — Guemier's designs for Macbeth— 
The wine-glass — lAfe and 11 Bondocani — ^Holcroft marries 
M. Mercjer* s daughter — Deqf and Dumb, how acM — Kem- 
ble— Idiss Decamp— Wroughtoi^^The dragon and the 
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ratUe-snakes — ^Ilie Country Girl returns to the stage in 
March. 

The season ot lHUO-1, commenced at Drury Lani^ 
theatre on the 16 th of September, 1800 , under the 
management of Mr. Kemble, and he played his 
Hamlet on the first night. The notion that he 
would purchase a fourth of the property Was again 
current, and he spoke of his management no longer 
that of a deputy, but as one having authority, 
such as the property only can bestow. The sum 
he was to give was agreed upon ; all that remained 
was to satisfy his legal fnend that the title was a 
good one. In the theatre itself, any prospect of a 
change was desirable. Peake, die treasurer, was 
as kind a man as ever secured a chest ; but it was 
often empty. The performers had running ac* 
c&untB instead of weekly payments, and his desk 
was crowded ^th billets importing the absolute 
necessity of relief, or the actors would no longer 
; which in that profession alone, means they 
would no longer vmk. 

But the Kemble and the Siddons, it was wdl^' 
known, were always superior to irregularity. A 
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debt was a horror to them. The very ronnexion 
of such people with the house secured its punctu- 
ality ; and the common desire and the common 
bdief of the company ran closely in the language of 
Shakspeare, 

" That by the help of thus (with Him above 
To ratify the work), we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to onr nights. 

Do fidthiul homage, and receive free honours 
All which we pine for mow. 

Macbeth, fbl. 1623, p. 143. 

At the commencement, Mrs. Siddons was ob- 
served to play with singular firmness and effect. 
Jordan was effective at least for a month or two. 
When the usual cause mi^t be expected to pro- 
duce the usual drfect, her nearly annual confine^ 
ment. Kemble had some old engagements to dis- 
pose- pf ; 1 mean pieces accepted, which he would 
hhnsdf have reused. The first of these was a 
fiu%e called the Indian, owned at least hy a 'Mr. 
John Fenwick. It was the FVendi Arlequin 
Stmage, and Charles Kemble acted it. ,It was 
an Jmeriean Review of Europe manners. A 
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weak man, with an Edinburgh degree in physic, 
who wrote for a morning paper, called Doctor 
Houhon, contributed a prologue to introduce the 
tafRge ignoramiiSf or critic, which contained the 
following clear nonsense, spoken by Bob Palmer. 

** Quick on the inf^t’s brain perception s ray*' 

Broke from the orb of scientific day ; 

With gradual force impress’d the lucid beam, 

Till age improv’d it to a light supreme.” 

Now a ray may be perceived, but perception has 
no ray ; and if from scientific day the ray breaks 
ynickly, its force cannot be gradual Age will 
never improve sdence hke this. When such stuff 
as the present was shewn to Kemble, he used to 
say, “ Aye, it maybe all very right, but I don't uD'- 
derstand it/' The licenser alone saw something in 
it, a FEB of two g;uineas, which riiould be abolished 
at once. Though it has been done in subetanee, 
for we have banu^ the prologue itself from the 
modem stage. 

Ihe doctor was on admirer of Budserstaff^ 
Mceitf .operas, end pevsiiaded himself diet the good 
old 8t]de might be iwrived ; Bi jg be tried in go 
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entertainment, called Ifi^ore Cagtle, but he had 
omitted ^ery sort ^ interest, exc^t what the 
Marroiutfata might {nodiice at a 'wedding dinner ; 
and they were acted by Bob Palm^ and Miss 
'ridswdl. The Vauxhall Hooke composed the 
music of this opera. He was an excellent musi- 
cian, but he wrote too fast, and his fabric was too 
slight for the most part. ' Yet his sul^ects were 
fiuniliar and popular. He had been accustomed to 
compose for Vernon and Wrighten, and in the 
open air he had no fellow. 

In some way or other the Flowdens had got into 
a certain theatrical notoriety — ^they were a weighty 
but good-looking couple, and rather adorned a 
private box. Mrs. Flowden absolutdy undertook, 
not only to write, but to cmpose a fall opera called 
Virgima ; 1 'went to see it, knowing decidedly the 
fate that awaited it. Kemble was called on at the 
dose, Mid made one of those (^>eeche8, which we 
used to consider as revealing more than met the 
ear — namdy, that the piece had been obtruded 
on him. He totaHy forgot the proprietors of 
the theatre, and spoke only of hma^ and the 
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“ The respect, ladies and gentlemen, that I have 
edvm/a shewn to your opinion, whenevertJ have 
had the honour of conducting the pttblic amuse- 
ments of this theatre, leads me to regret that it 
should be adverse to this piece. I must naturally 
feel interested in the success of every dramatic work 
that is presented at this theatre ; but at the same 
time, I most sensibly fed the deference which is 
due to your decision. In this sentiment the author 
of the piece presented to-night, joins with me, 
and authorizes me to say, that ‘ it is withdrawn' 
Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, we shall have the 
honour of acting here to-morrow night, the Bold 
Stroke for a Wife.” 

This was the constant stop-gap for all failures ; 
the substitute for all the d — d among the plays, 
and all the feverish among the players — 

** This jug was to the riugerB carried. 

Whoever either died or married." 

TIm Bold Stroke for a Wife was a sort of animd 
magnetism, which could never fail to attract d>out 
the nightly eRpenses into the theatxe. The rs^ 
priUion of this succedaneiun used to medte many a 
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laugh among the vdtiated ; who knew that Kemble, 
unless 4>U3ied upon Shokspeare, was really idle as 
to management During the wh(de year 1800, he 
had no new comedy ; and the only tragedy was one 
called Antonio, from which nothing was expected i 
which was acted but a single night ; and, in the 
representation of which, the author had the morti- 
fication to see that he was sacrificed. This was 
withdrawn after a single trial, which the audience 
seemed to consider sufficient for one offence. Mr. 
Godwin was by no means turned to tragedy — ^he 
was either weak in his fiible, or impure in his 
interest — careless about received opinions, and net 
so much a master of the passions as to move them 
in spite of all the indecorum in the world. He 
was not a Kotzebue. Antonio thus removed, of 
which I sincerely believe Mr. Kemble not to have 
been sorry, “ for in his way it stood^” he resumed 
the task of getting up Shakspeare with new scenes 
and decorations. Modem tragedy, though it might 
wntraet fully enough, God knows! with Shaks- 
peaie, it was absurd to think on as any reUrf to a 
sombse management like the present; for Mrs. 
Siddons -there was to be doled out inoessantly, 

VOl. II. F 
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Isabella — Mrs. Beverley — Euphrasia — Shore — 
Lady Randolph— 'Mary Queen of Scots. She was 
also .in the Stranger and Pizarro, as Mrs. Haller 
and Elvira. 'Dien came the long list of Shaks- 
peare, in which she was also employed in the 
greater part, and the remaining plays of a single 
character, of which I have already spoken for 
Mr. Kemble himself. All, all, excellent, thrice 
ezceUeot ; but they had now been seen for fifteen 
years together, and the greatest ingenuity could 
aeither make nor find a single new point once a 
year. We have not ao many different audiences as 
U commonly imagined. A renval. such as Johnr— 
or Lear— brought, for a few nights, 
some money to the house, and more curiosity — I 
mean that the long tribe of renters swelled the 
audience to see the attraction, and judge whether 
they were likely by it to obtain any of their growing 
arrears. These novelties too cost money — they 
must have, on the critical principle, new and ac* 
curate scaies, and also new and very ridi and ex« 
pensive dresses. Hear on tiiis subject Mr. Keodilp 
Masdf writing to the tireamirer, and we shall have 
A*peifiiot knoiriedge of the actual state of the.ocH^ 
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cern. “ They are standing still in Greenwood's 
room for want of a little canvoa.*' — “ We are all 
at a stand for want of cohwra."’~—" If you will 
help us, you shall have Oftnbeline and full houses ; 
otherwise, we must go on with the West Indian, 
&e.” lliere was no thought, we see, of such a 
comedy as the Will for instance, which might bring 
twenty 6001. houses, and cost them mere coats 
and waistcoats. And here, as to profitable manage- 
ment, there was compound error. KemUe cared 
little for any comedy, and for modem comedy not 
at ell. Sheridan was satisfied if he saw the Rivab 
and the School for Scandal sparkling among the 
gloom of dark December.” Colman could have 
written John Btdl as well for Drury Lane, as he 
did for Covent Garden subsequently. He was 
nMdi more turned to comedy than to tragedy — 
they had employed him for Bht^eead and Feudal 
Tbkee. But finr a ,comedy, that was to take its 
rank with one of the modem Congreve, that never 
occurred to the cabinet of this political and bank- 
itqtt theatre. Cumberland was a sentimentalist in 
his late efforts ; and when he wrote for Mrs Jordan, 
haheilf, he forgot her greateet power, and rem|m- 
r 2 
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bered only her delivery of Viola in Twelfth Night. 
She was usually betrayed and deserted ; Wycherley, 
apd Congreve, and Cibber, had conceived some- 
thing, perfectly in nature, which she appropriated 
to herself. The modems were little acquainted 
with unsophisticated minds ; and drove rather at 
incessant business and pungent interest, than the 
display of genuine character, of whatever age. 
Besides this, Hheir female parts were comparatively 
unimportant — the writers appeared to have lived, all 
of them, in chambers, and studied nothing female 
above their bed-makers. They knew nothing that 
constituted the tme feminine feelings. They guessed 
only at Uie mental distinction tiiat for ever exists 
between man and his helpmate — ^their young women 
had no character at all ; and their old uniformly a 
bad one. Cumberland could write a flattery of the 
sex ; but flattery is not likeness. General Burgoyne 
could do something more ; but he was exhausted 
in a single field, and left nothing but his Heirees 
behind him to speak for the truly comic power that 
was in him. He could have written for Mrs. Jor- 
dan, bad he lived. 

Although Mr. Harris properly estimated the 
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management of his rival, and certainly had every 
wish td confirm him in his course, he still did not 
like that it should be said of Covent Gardej, “ if 
you want to see tragedy you must go to the other 
house.” An old prejudice among the peojde of 
middle life had settled the expectation of a tragedy 
on Monday nights, and he had done what he could 
to comply with this wish, as far as Romeo and 
Juliet and Hamlet would go ; but he had no first- 
rate actor, since the loss of Henderson — nothing 
that wore the cast of thought, or could stand a 
competition with that critical skill in Kemble, 
which, though long sneered at as pedantry, was at 
last admitted to contain very difiFerent power ; and 
to be as much distinguished for intense pathos, 
manly grace, and heroic ardour, as it had evw 
been for the dry proprieties of the genuine text of 
his author, or the new versions he had giveij of 
.either his meaning or his action. Indeed, by some 
v&ey recent disidays, he had removed tibe di^sarUg 
which some had discovered between his sister and 
himself, and in the novelties from tiie German 
stage in particular, among which I place Pennid- 
dock, with the Stranger and RoUa, he had to the 
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picturesque joined an art of delireiy so consum* 
mate, that it was frequently said, though nature in 
•ome respects had been kinder to his sister, yet that 
he was, without a doubt, the greater artist. 

In this state of things some favourable reports 
were received from Dublin of an actor exceedingly 
eccentric, but certainly a master in his art,’Vho had 
an ambition to try his strength expressly against 
this very man, and to dispute the crown with him 
in Bosworth Field itself. His first appearance 
was on the Slst of October, 1800, and he fully 
answered the expectation he had excited. George 
Frederick Cooke was the son of an officer, and 
born in the barracks of Dublin about the year 
1756, so that he came into the world about the 
same time as the gentleman whom he sdected fora 
rival. He had been educated in the north of 
England, and by a custom among the sehobtia, 
more honoured in the breadi than the obmiv 
vanoe,” had indnlged himself in several private 
plays, and been applauded for his perfbrmaiice. Tb 
aetbfloameapassioawith him. — It is reeorided that 
the first play he ever read was Fmtoe Praiermd, 
b'hich, at whatever distance, 1 shall term Hk 
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most effective tragedy we have, after the OthtUo 
of our inimitable Shakspeare. When he left school 
he went, or was sent to sea, and aeeaaed condemned 
to commerce for life. A legacy, when he was (ff 
age, however, made him master of his time for a 
season— during which he did nothing. With the 
improvidence of a sailor, he would not endure the 
labour that he loved, while he could enjoy hipu^ 
in idleness ; and he made his appearance on the 
stage about the time when he found it difficult 
to make it any where else. This was about 
the year 1778, at the Haymariiet theatre. He 
then for eight years together cultivated his talent 
in the provindal theatres, vffien a second legacy, 
by removing his necessity, rendwed him capricioua, 
and he played at Nottingham, and lincoln, at 
Manchester, and IiverpoQl.->He then wait the 
York circuit with Wilkinson.— Ihen, wtda extra- 
ordinary attachment, continued for years in the 
Newcastle company. In 1791 he was again at 
Mancheater, and was invited to Didffin in 1794, by 
Daly; and in 1797 to the same fdaoe, under the 
maaagement of Jones. Passing the interval b«- 
tureen them at Ma ncheater, where he was in high 
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favour. He was now standing successful upon the 
stage of Covent Garden, as King Richard the Third, 
and naturally put the following question to his new 
friend the manager — 

But shall we wear these glories for a day, 

Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them^?** 

Mr. Harris, with great sincerity, could make the 
desired response — 

“ Still live they, and for kvsr let them last !’* 

He had got a most difEeult, but still a valmbk 
subject to manage ; and fortunately he could draw 
cridcism into the field, to talk at random about the 
rival Richards, and moot points eternally of little 
intrinsic value ; and giving or withholding, by a 
party-estimate, without die slightest care to verify 
what was actually said or done by the combatants. 

Kemble acted Ridiard on the Monday preceding 
Cooke’s appearance ; and then wisely withdrew 
himself from all congest about it— what he did, or 
£d not do, in the part, be afforded the disputants 
Bd meads of verifying that season ; for, from the 
b anning of November to the end of the following 
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June, the Richard of 'Drury Lane left his antago- 
nist in possession ; against whose power of Imgt, 
at least, he could make but a very weak and insuf- 
ficient appeal. What Kemble said upon the oc- 
casion was, “ that the intrepid Yorkist was certainly 
a gentleman ; and that it could only be by the most 
enchanting powers of persuasion that he was able to 
mould every creature of either sex to his purpose : 
and, accordingly, if you observed, Shakqreare had 
finished all his speeches with the greatest care.” 

The truth, however, was, that Kemble’s Richard 
was greatly below his Macbeth, whose nsns at 
least is inferior to that of Richard. Cooke in 
Macbeth was a contemptible assassin ; the hero 
had been sullied, and he had no art to raise him. 
Kemble’s imagmation here kept him aloof from all 
vulgar or merely /om61e competition. He placed, 
as his motto, steadily before him, the passage— 

" The spirits that know 

All mortal oonaeqiienoea hare pronounced roe tins— 

Fear not. Macbeth, no man tiutfa bom of woman 
Shall e'er have power npon diee." 

Kemble saw in the Weird sisters the destinies 
of the North— Cooke, three Scotch, witches upon 
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broomsticks — I mean as to their knowledge or 
their power. Kean, a much greater actor than 
Cooke, fell below probably his own expectation in 
Macbeth — ^in the natural he was little accustomed 
to fiul ; it was in the supematwral demands of the 
character that he sunk under the burthen ; where 

A 

mere physical force, and very admirable inventiM 
too, were yet insufScient to maintain him. Upon 
the pinnacle of that temple, the head became un- 
certain and the body weak.’* **' 

To dose, however, with Mr. Cooke. To Covent 
Garden he was an accession of great value — he 
was a Shylock, an lago, a Kitely, a Sir Archy, 
and a Sir Pertinax. He was formed for the sar- 
castic, like Macklin, his features and his utterance 
were only harmonious in discord. He was an ad- 
mirable Sir Giles Overreach, a character in whicfi 
Massinger is very close indeed to the power of 
Shakspeare. I forget whether he played Luke in 
that author’s C% Madam — ^but the hard, insolent 
irony of that master-piece, would have sat upon 

* '‘'"Thera itmd.jfthoa wilt stand; to Bti^ 

Will oak thm ddll/’ 

Paradise Jtegained, b. iv. ▼. 446 . 
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him without a sign of effort. Our drama does not 
afford many specint^ of the kind I mean. It 
was not sturdy or unceremonious virtue that Cooke 
^celled in — ^the sarcasm must be taaUgnmt to suit 
him perfectly. He was an Apemantm, not a-Kent 
I remember a trait of him in private life, which 
shews the distinction 1 have pointed out in Cooke 
himself. 

When Kemble, whom his polite adversary had 
designated through life by the appellation of BUtck 
Jack, had bought into the property of Covent 
Garden theatre, among other discordant things 
about that concern, he found George Cooke, and 
studiously tried to propitiate his sturdy rival. He 
gave him a dinner, I remembo*, in Great Russd- 
street. Cooke came in good time, well dressed, 
and in the library we chatted very agreeaUy till 
dinner was served^he appeared to me to have read 
with care, and to speak with the politeness of a 
gentleman. When we were seated at table, he had 
a chair opposite to mW ; and I was attentive to 
him, with the expectation that the moderation he 
riiewed would pass away with tire hours, and that, 
as we warmed with wine, I riunild see eotnething 
of the character which the world attributed to him'. 
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We had some mimicry that eyexu{ig, and the mime 
made Aim, among others, act Harlequin. He ap^ 
peared very much entertained. Munden got up a 
sham quarrel, and very hard words, and something 
beyond words, flew about. Cooke was still un^- 
moved — he seemed to wait upon Kemble ; and to 
say, like Macduff, when he longed forlhe combat, 
— but with the tyrant only — 

“ Either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge 
I sheathe again undeeded.*' 

Fol. 1623, p. 160. 

Whether Kemble had kept a guard upon him- 
self expressly, I can only conjecture ; but they 
agreed like brothers. It was “ Mr. Kemble,*’ and 
‘‘ my dear George,” and one nosegay seemed to 
perfume them both. There is a time when men, 
who are modest in general, become the heroes of 
their own tale, and this at length happened to 
King John — ‘‘ for imne,” sa^s Johnson, " exerts its 
natural power upon kings.” He told the story of 
hss progress an actor; and, among other ac- 
companiments mentioned the little aid that he had 
derived from the newspapers. This seemed to 
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Startle the compajny, who had not quite forgotten 
the even fulsome jargon, in his praise, by which, 
more than one critic had poisoned the peace of the 
profession. Cooke’s eye quickened, but he did not 
siwak. At length, something like difference of 
opinion was manifested as to the fact, and a few 
stubborn particulars were gone into, which it 
seemed difficult to controvert. A very slight pause 
intervened ; when Cooke, siunmoning up a look of 
the most sarcastic bitterness, fixed his .eyes upon 
Kemble, and pronounced aloud the following lines 
from the great painter of man. 

“ O ’tis a common proof, 

That lowlinCM ia young Ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his /ace ,• 

But when he once attains the.topmost round, 

. He then unto die ladder toms his took, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degress 
Bj whidi he did ascend.’' 

Julias Cesar, 1633, p. 114. 

' Such a quotation <q>erated like an extinguisher 
upon poor human vanity, and the sulyect eras 
dropt. The Monitor, I believe, i^pn aftet^^ealled 
ff>r brm^, surely without necesntyi said school 
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broke up without further Such was his 

mood occasionally, while l|ifti|fci(|BL8ide excess ; on 
the otiur, he became so uttei^and mischievc^y 
ungowarnable, as even to threaten his audiences ; 
and, patting his sword with his right hand, “ wish 
himself among them.” 

In a work that looks to the pasi^g ornaments 
of the drama, I must not omit to notice the death 
of Mrs. Montagu, which occurred on the 25th of 
August, 1800, at her house in Portman-square : 
nor forget the expressive look of Kemble, soon 
after, at the hatchment in front of the beautiful 
building, nor hU happy application of Antony’s 
exclamation when he learns the death of Fulvia : 

** There'e a great Spirit gone !'* 

Who can forget her “ Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Shakspeare V* or the sm5rt V^roof 
to Voltaire ? or the general ignorance of that poet 
and his works, that distinguished his countrymen ? 
A ludicrous instance occurs to me. Quermer had 
been «nployed to tnake designs for Pope’s small 
edhtioA in twc h ||b' n ow, to do this, some reading 
of h(l works seeins to be necessary. Aecord£n|^ 
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this artist condeicS^Mi^ Kad oor barbwiui, and 
lie stiected, in foUowiiig stage-diree- 

tiea for the subjeclipf his iUustratkin. 

" Eight Kings appear and pau oner im ardor- the but with a 
gbut in hie hand-" 

And accordingly he read, or might have read, in 
the play, at eight lines distance from the stage- 
direction — 


" rU see no more— 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass. 

Which eheue me many more.'* 

The eighth phantom in Guemier’s design abso- 
lutely holds a common vnne-glasa in his hand. Nor 
are some of Voltaire’s own blunders much less 
risible. 

The great woman above apostrophized, was some 
years since at Spa, with her friend Mrs. Carter, 
and the late Earl of Bath, after maldng the tour of 
Germany. At lAege, the whole college of Jesuits 
came out to meet our two learned countrywomen ; 
and, after an interview, confess^^t fiune had 
not exaggerated their mental powm, for tbqr had 
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more le&ming than their wholfe coUegr. At Lou- 
vain, the Vice-Chancellor addressed Mrs. Carter, 
in a prepared Greek oration ; and she, without the 
slightest hesitation, replied to him in the same lan- 
guage. Here were two Elizabeths to add to the 
great Queen. To talk of the equality of human 
conditions indeed t Mrs. Montagu had been educated 
by Conyers Middleton, and was almost worshipped 
by the good Lord Lyttelton. She had been happily 
married to the grandson of an Earl, who left her, 
at his decease, in most affluent circumstances ; and, 
when she died hersdf, she could devise estates to 
her nephew, valued at 10,0001. per annum. And 
in addition to all this, her memory will be revered 
alike for her genius and her benevolence. With 
Gibbon, she might gratefully say, “ she had drawn 
a rich prize in the lottery of life.” 

To return vniMn the walls of the theatre. The 
genius of Drury Lane being &st asleep while await- 
ing a change in the property, we must look at its 
restless rival, which had got out another five-act 
comedy, by Reynolds, called Life, attended with 
his usual suceM; that is, about twenty 5001 
houses. Ihe Murchmont interest is certainly impro- 
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bable : thelll&il does not know his own wife when he 
sees her ; an^|^e is employed as a governess to teach 
her own daughter. Tlie Lackbrains excite hearty 
laughter, and Sir Harry Torpid perfect astonish* 
ment, being represented by William Lewis. 

Tom Dibdin, another clever and stirring spirit, 
worked up II Bondocani, out of the new Arabian 
Tales, and diverted the town with the immortid 
Haroun Alraschid. 

The month of August, 1800, saw Mr. Holcroft 
united to the very amiable daughter of M. Mercier, 
the author of a periodical culled Tableau de Paris. 
And this union undoubtedly facilitated his access to 
the novelties of the French stage, lliis enabled 
him to be beforehand with others in the preparation 
of M. Bouilly’s Abhi de VEpde; called by the 
translator X)eaf and Dumb ; which, although not 
produced on the sfa^ till the 24tli of February, 
1801, had been long in the manager’s possession, 
who had been teazing Peake for many months to 
let him have fifty pounds for the author, whose 
iKght go-cart could not wait for the wheds of the 
ponderous wiggon of Drury. ApAiie end of No. 

rot. II. o 
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vember, Kemble had not beei^^gj^RjDgfet it for him, 
though faithfully promised a fortnu^^P^hfore. 

On the 18th of January Mrs. 'Jordan was de- 
livered of a daughter, at Bushy, and her confinement 
seems to have quickened the deaf and dumb of the 
Cabinet opuncil ; and play was therefore pro- 
duced to die public widi vast applause on the day 
already named. Kemble himself acted the benevo- 
lent Abb4. 

HomeTooke calls abbreviations in language the 
wings of Mercury, by which an efSort at least is 
made to keep up witli the demands of thmght, 
Kemble seemed to telegraph bis interesting scholar 
Miss Decamp, who acted the part of Julio : the set 
of signs between them were something in the taste 
of Prospero’s wand, and she was at least as ob- 
servant, as obedient, and quite as spiritual, as Arid 
himsdf. I think my accomplished friend and he- 
roine carried in Julio the art of pantomime &rther 
than I have ever seen it extend : there was a patim 
in the hdpless condition of the diaracter, whidf 
afttiered to it, act it who might ; but die had 
an'eager^ andnodofassehtwhencbnapcdiendedi 
that seemed to spring from her own nature: it took 
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away the continued silence, and 

startled wli|ii^ '’Satisfied. Wroughton, in Dark* 
mont was ex^^ely good indeed. Kemble must 
at least have equeJled Monvel, who performed the 
Abb^ at Paris. 

In my Life of Mr. Kemble, 1 have spoken fully of 
his revivals of IGng John and CymbeBne ; they were 
good, permanent valuables in a house, but they cost 
money, and there was a pantomime to be brought 
out at Christmas, which was called Harlegvm 
Amulet, the grand feature of which, was a dragon 
and certain rattle-snakes, of which Johnston, the 
machinist, was the maker : the latter flew about the 
stage in a rather alarming manner, and sometimes 
stuck in the grooves ; on such occasions it was the 
spectators who hissed. 

The Co;untry Girl came again “ to the play,” on 
the 12th of March. It is true that ^ was aa de- 
lightful as ever in the part ; hut she often com- 
phined that, if her friends were not tired of the 
v^edtion, she was almost ashamed of it. Colman 
might have written for her ; but the meney for the 
Poor Gentkman could only be got 'from Mr. Har- 
m. 

• 2 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Decided hoetOitiei of 1801>2 — KemUe now diaUengee com- 
pariBon*— No coals from Newcastle — ^Lewis's apology— The 
faculty bulletins — Cooke's marriage annulled— Next month 
he really arrives, and triumphs — Prevalence of drunkentiess 
— ^Mr8« Billington sings for both houses — ^Siddons, Henry, 
and his Integrity — ^As an actor — ^Marries Miss Murray — 
Isabella’s own son — ^Mrs. Billington’s accident — Quick, the 
cunning Isaac, at Drury — Difficult music — ^Nasolini — Kem- 
ble's Zanga, and Fifth Henry— Beynolds at the other house 
—Nothing written for Mrs. Jordan— Poaching at Straw- 
berry Hill — ^Ihe FaahionabU Friende — Seduction and Soiti- 
ment— Iiady Selina, Miss de Camp— Sketch of that cha- 
racter— ^bbett would not illuminate on the Peace — Applies 
for a.^Hluard— Answer of the Minister — ^M. Otto’s house, 
and Mr. Bull’s mistake— CoNcoan declared an imult by 
acclamation— M. Otto found the schoolinasler not abroad— 
Amity venua Goacord, adopted— The G. R. of the iBnmi- 
natioir^nthoul a Cfroum — One ordered by^e sailors - Copke 
and thd^ Yankees — ^Mrs. Jordan in Lady Teazle— ^IQng’s 
honourable retirement— Ms address— One word for the 
actor, two for the poet-^-Cumberlind. C. Kemble— Mrs. 
Jordan leads Mr. King off the stage— Rcoqilion in the 
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green-room-^Lemble nsigoa— Cloie of both theatroa— Col* 
man’a new pUn— Mn. Jordan at Richinond and Margate— 
Her dresB catches flrtf at the watering plaoe^Bannister now 
manager — Season 1 802-3 — She acta Bizarre in the Incon* 
9taM — ^Ilie merit of Farquhar in that play— Slipslop edition 
—Cherry a substihite for King— Ganriok— Hamlet, what 
Hamlet the Dane P"— King George the Third's opinion— 
Kemble — Cooke— Hamlet and Osric comhinec^Also Ham- 
let and his uncle— Lord Thurlow in Hamlet— Not the CAait- 
cdloT who was like him — ^The text of Shakspear^— Cooke's 
edition— Mrs. Jordan's painter, Romney— Character of him 
Takes Coates's house — Shee succeeds to his pencil, his violin, 
and his rooms. 


The winter campaign of 1801-2 opened with 
decided hostility. Whatever induced Mr. Kemble 
to leave his rival the first season in possession of 
Bosworth Field, it looked like fear of him to dis- 
continue the performance of Richard entirely; a 
compliment that old Sheridan did not pay even to 
Garrick ; for he alternated the great characters of 
Shakspeare with him even on the same stage. 
Kenible on the very first night of the season, 

Likh Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with Belf-ootnparisous." 
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This was on the Saturday, llftilith of Septem- 
ber ; and the day of rest which stispedds all combat 
except the revolutionary, only intervened, when 
Cooke, nothing loth, as it was supposed, was to 
answer the challenge at Covent Garden. The play 
was put up accordingly, and the hero expected on 
Monday in time to dress for the part ;Abut he 
was so indifferent and daring, that the Newcastle 
Chronicle of the 12th absolutely announced his 
benefit there on the 14th, when he was to play 
Stukeley in tlie Gamester, though he could not but 
know the arrangement at Covent Garden. The 
play of Lovers' Vows, or the return of their money, 
was proposed by Mr. Lewis to the pit and galle- 
ries — the boxes on the first night of a season 
seldom are troubled with any thijUg butpfl|)er. 

There was some occasional colloquies between 
the groundlings and the manc^ers, with the usual 
advantage on the side of him who speaks fnan an 
eminence. Lewis on these occasions was always 
finely tempered and manly — ^he was never cringia^ 
— 'hia respect had no affected reverence— and he 
was too well-bred to look dissatisftction, and pre- 
sume to direct his roasters. At length he obtained 
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his objeibt. it seemed, Rfter all, by his 

exertions had ruptured a blood-vessel in his chest, 
though an iron one; and Dr. Kentish had him 
under his care at Newcastle, He was imable to 
write himself, and a Mr. Dunn acted as his private 
secretary upon the occasion, to make bis apology 
to Mr. Harris. Brave punishments were prepared 
for him on his return to his duty. I mean, of 
course, his theatrical duty ; that of a hutband bad 
been done away in the summer ; Sir William Scott 
having annulled his marriage with Miss Alicia 
Daniels of the Bath theatre ; what Shore had at- 
tracted her Hastings it is useless to enquire. On 
the 19th of the following month, he presented 
himself to the audience before the play in the dress 
of Richard, and^bey had the kindness to hear him. 
“ He coD£eB8ed that he had no permission to remain 
in the country after the commencement of the 
town season, regretted the disappointment he had 
occasioned, and besought their indulgence to his 
future ^orts.” 

A biofrapher of the stage, who wishes the re- 
spectability of what he loves, is hurt beyond mea- 
sure to see the prevalence of so contemptible a vice 
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M dnmkemiess among players. At first, some little 
excuse is made for the man, in the recollection that 
his original habits may have been low ; and that 
some stimulus may be required to excite in the 
really distressed their melancholy mirth. The 
next is that of Cassio himself ; that they have 
“ poor and unhappy brains for drinkid^ so 
indeed it should seem, if by six o’clock in the day, 
they are unable to conduct themselves discreetly. 
They should remember, that their profession is 
now considered liberal ; and not condemned to 
“wakes and fairs and market-towns,” as formerly, 
the horn of the player should not be dn/ at all 
hours. The inspiration even of madeira may 
bestow rather mummery than character ; and I can 
never think that an actor becomes more amusing 
as he becomes less articulate. A degree of impu- 
dence too is associated with this hlabit ; the man 
will attempt the business of a character, who has 
lost the language of it ; and the author is supposed 
in point, or vulgar in diction, because the 
point is too troublesome to the bufiFoon, and he 
had rather run on with his own illiterate gabble. 

Tlje love of music was now growing fiist upon 
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US, and Mrs. BilUngton, in my judgment the most 
accomplished of<all English singers, divided her 
favours equally between the two patent theatres. 
For this devotion of herself, from October to the 
April following, she drew from each treasury 2,000/. 
tiiat is, including 5001. for a benefit ; and she com- 
menced at Covent Garden, on the 3rd of October, 
in Mandane, which she repeated on the 8th at 
Drury Lane. While this enchanting warbler and 
beautiful woman was amazing the faculties of 
eyes and ears” at Kemble’s theatre, his nephew, 
Henry Siddons, made his d^but at the other house. 
He chose to do so in a character called Herman, 
an industrious humane son, whose mother and 
sister are entirely dependent upon him. The play 
was called Integrihf, and might be written by him- 
self, for the character of Herman in the essoitial 
points resembled his own. Nothing but youth 
could excuse the sanguine weakness of such a com- 
mencement — the play was good for little, and he 
might have acted Hamlet at first, for it imme- 
diately followed. I found him a hoarse Kemble, 
without his grace. He was a scholar, and ex- 
tremely fond of acting, but be had a defect which 
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crippled all his action — he could not walk. Whe- 
ther he had contracted his narrow circle of motion 
from a sn^all theatre, or there was, which I rather 
incline to think, some defect, though not apparent, 
jh his fhune, 1 cannot decide; but it took away 
much of the earnestness of his action, and kept 
him always from attaining the heroic. " If he re- 
mained in London he was in opposition to his 
own family, and could only be of importance by 
equalling them in power. He used to think him- 
self persecuted by Mr. Kemble ; but was on cordial 
'terms with his unde Charles, who was one year 
only younger than himsdf. At Covent Garden 
theatre he found an accomplished wife in Miss 
Murray, whom he espoused in June, 1802. He 
acted in town at Drury Lane theatre, when his 
imde had left it, and settled himself afterwards in 
the management of the Edinburgh theatre. It may 
be worth remembering, that in 1782 he acted the 
child to his mother’s Isabella; on the classi cal 
plan of minting the personal widi the amunwiii 
■ftbctions. 

I have noticed the conunencement of Mrs. Bil- 
liogton’s extraordinary undertaking : on the 21st 
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of October she had sung through two acta of 
Artaxerxet, when she was suddenly taken iH, and 
a succession of 6ts of the most distressing kind, 
prevented her from finishing Mundane. The cause 
was discovered by Mr. Heaviside, who extracted an 
entire needle from the arm below the right shoulder ; 
and the place from which it was taken assuming a 
bkuk appearance, the terror of apprehended morti- 
fication quite overset her nerves. She took till the 
4th of November to recruit herself, and then gave 
the Duenna at both houses. Till then, that opera 
had never been acted at Sheridan’s own theatre ; 
and, on this occasion, Quick, the original Isaac 
Mendoza, played to a most astonishing house. As 
to the music of Clara, one might have supposed 

Adieu, thou dreary pile,” difficult enough for the 
admirers of vocal celerity; but Mrs. Billington 
introduced an exotic by Nasolini, which rendered 
her hearers quite breathless with astonishment. 

At Drury Lane, Mr. Kemble got xip his Zanjfa 
im more than usual perfection, and, to comme- 
morate the strange peace just made, revived 
Jiimy tie Fifth, ar the Conqueet of France, stq»- 
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potting the martial Harry, with a spirit, that was 
now all his own. 

Reynolds h^ been shooting Folly as it Flies for 
thirty nights together at Covent Garden ; but with 
the ^t comic actress in the world, Drury Lane 
had no novelty, tUl, in March, 1802 , Cumberland 
ventured Lovers' Resolutwns without her" 

At length, poaching at Twickenham among Lord 
Orford’s papers, a comedy was found, written it is 
possible by General Conway, and called Fashionable 
Friends. This piece had been licensed already by 
the private acting of the geiltry commemorated— 
though more complete scoundrels never dishonoured 
any rank of human creatures. 

The two leading men of fashion, one married, 
and the other about to be, were boys at the same 
school — ^youths at the same college — ^inhabitants of 
the same town. Nature, accordingly, would seem 
to insure them the common effects of old hahits, a 
sincere regard, and desire to promote each other’s' 
interest and happiness. The interpreters offaMm 
about Strawberry Hill thus translate the fiiend* 
i^p, which they do not, prof fiss^ but actually $hm 
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to each otW. The bachelor labours to seduce Ijie 
husband's wife ; and the husband, in revenge, 

t 

tries to frustrate the bachelor’s expected union. 
Botii men of infinite sentiment. Mrs. Jordan, this 
time, is not the seduced; she is only the disap- 
pointed: but lively enough to beu the name of 
Racket, a word which closely describes the smart 
hits of the dialogue. Miss Decamp, having been 
elevated to the very stars by Mr. Spencer, in Ura- 
nia, is here the abstract perfection of a fashionable 
lady, in the opinion of Strawberry Hill. Lady Se- 
lina is followed, copied, and admired. Under an 
affected languor of constitution, and the most ro- 
mantic professions of ffiendship, this lady conceals 
—a head devoted to intrigue — a heart dead to both 
principle and honour — and desires the most sensual, 
loose, and abandoned. The unrefined pit would 
not bear this V faultless monster” 'Of fisshion, and, 
ignimintly, I suppose, condemned it as tmnatural. 
She was, however, indulged with an epilogue, 
w^ch seemed moraUy to belong to the character 
she had acted ; for it gave her vote fbr peace with 
France, and the reasons were all of a pit^Iigate 
cash— fresh supplies of handsome men— the mghtfy 
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ball vaAfrttgifiKl naasqua^de— a rule of pleasure, 
and a revival of usury , 

‘ Exulting fariiion hula the happy league ; 

Hence love of earda, and leiaure for intrigw ; 

Cre^t and eorridea, and dice increase. 

Racing, and ell tha ueeful arts of peace.” 

On the 29th ^ April peace was proclaimed, and 
Cobbett, an American bookseller, in Pall Mall, 
^<4nte to a noble lord to request a guard of soldiers, 
to preserve his windows from demolition, “ as he 
■did not intend to iUurmmte.’* The noble lord very 
sensibly remarked to this journalist, that, if the 
King’s subjects in general were equally obstinate, 
it would be a matter of some difficulty to protect 
them ALL. 

On this occasion, 1 remember, Mr. Bull made a 
lamentable mistake, from having left his spelling- 
book at home, when he started to visit M. Otto, 

ir 

in Portyoan-squarei His preparations for ffisplay 
wfVf critically examined, and by daylight. He had 
sdeeted the expressive woid “ooncobd,” 
had been executed in the fi»t style of vitanous piio- 
poftion — but never was there a choice so tudoih 
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tunafe ; it was voted to be Rn fnauU tMd a Ue—fat 
“ France had not conquer’d Rigland.** - M.'Otto, 
finding that he had offended tbe sob^ragB peo|de, 
though for his soul he could not conceive how, came 
out, at last, to put either himself or them right t 
he soon discovered, that the tchoolnuuttr had not. 
yet been abroad, whatever might be expected ; and 
finding that they all of them reprobated his mottb 
as hostile, he condescended to put them ,u|i 
“ amity” in the place of concord, a very sadlT- 
factory substitute. What remained now was'< tri- 
fling — ^the two letters G. R. were discovered, by 
some sailors, to have no crown over them ; and 
they insisted that the Republican Flenipo should 
have one, in respect to his Majesty, the King of 
England. An excellent precedent, which was re- 
collected in America, while on the sti^, by George 
Frederick Cooke, who ordered the band in the or- 
diestra tg play “ God save the King,” to astonidi 
tbe wondermg Yankees ^ and took off his own hat 
to teach them how to honour George the TUrd, 
thar lawful sovfsreign. 

But a truce with subjects that tourii upon politi- 
cal feelings. 1 am happily occupied on a wnldler 
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st^. Mrs^Vordau^dn the 24th of May, acted 
La^y^i^sle, /or th£ tfeneht of the veteran King, 
who then retfre({.‘l&otn the stage, with a very envi- 
able^ji^r^n of public and private respect. Before 
I t^te whj)j||)fi{ccurred after the play, 1 take the 
"to point out the way in, which the 
CcMlttbey Oirr ttdftd Lady Teazle. She differed es- 
sWtisHy from'iieiftpredecessors in this — that, as to 
tbA six months of fashionable life had totally 
divested them of their original habits — they did not 
the fine lady ; they seemed never to have occu- 
pied any other station than the one present. Mrs. 
Jordan thought the rather coarse pleasantries which 
her ladyship lavishes upon Sir Peter, were more 
in the tone of her former, than her present condi* 
tion, and she, therefore, retmned to its frank and 
abrupt discontent; — she quarrelled with her old 
rustic petulance, and shewed her natural complex- 
ion; her rouge, and her Jinesse, she reserved for 
wtifidal life. She wantpd the recovering dignUg 
to advance before the prostrate screen ; 
httttor voice aided her very natural emotion, and, 


though she was not superior in the part, she me- 
rited consideration, and to be compared with the 
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printed play, rather than tl)#« manilif kk *it 

had been acted. I now revelrt to 

King had been a town actor vK aiftazing pe- 
riod of fifty-four years ; his first appeara!|^<^yas jn 
A1 worth, in the New Way to Pdjjffjdi 
the 19th October, 1748. King had'^ipll^ rf Olti® 
rick’s friendship than any other al5te^eVer-,€^|l^^ 
— he w^as respectful, but never aef^e, lais, 

great master, vrho sent him his dress f& whence 
quitted the stage, as the legacy of professional 
death. It probably, now, (to use Garrick’s word^ 
dangled for the last time by his own side, in the 
part of Sir Peter Teazle. 

1 saw him from the pit, and he played the cha- 
racter extremely well, and in the language was 
quite perfect. King had a habit of repeating, with- 
out voice, every thing addressed to him by another 
character, so that he never remitted his attention 
to the business for a moment ; his lips were always 
employed, and he was, probably, master of the 
language of every scene he was engaged 
old men have been supplied with kindred, and some- 
times^ equal power ; but his saucy valets have never 
been approached. 


VOL. ii. 
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OumbieriRpd* wrote . an address for him, which 
might servtiilte profession to the end of time. She- 
ridan, in the monody for Garrick, had said, very 
happily— 

Thf :iCTOR only shrinks from Time’s award.” 

Cumberland, feeling more for himself than the 
actor, actually put the poem’s triumph in the actor’s 
iftouth,.;and I smiled when poor King faltered out 
the vanity of what follows. 

“ The poet, nearly breathinea, kme, or blind, 

'Whilat the muse vieita bis otative mind. 

Continues weaning hie iUnuMM wreath. 

Lives in his &me, and anntt|feB over death.” 

This was no consolation whatever to him, who 
had so often embodied ^his conceptions, and filled 
up his, sometimes meagre, outline. He shook 
him off, as an excrescence that unnecessarily grew 
V hpa, and dropped him with the poor couplet 
that concluded— 

*' That chance has come to me, that comes to all ; 

My drama done, I let the curtain fidl.” 
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Charles Kemble, who had alway%JpHra eoougk 
to do a gmceful^hing, came on |o)ii|pnd’1ura, as 
Orlando does old Adam, in this paidtM trial ; ready 
to prompt him with th| words, if hi% jpemory 
should desert him ; that ^cc diiMtllS^, he left 
him to stand the brunt of an applause,, (hat'^erally 
thundered to his very heart. He expr%ed his 
profound sensibility by repeated bows, and at the 
exact moment Mrs. Jordan came on the stage, ab- 
solutely beautiful from the interest she t^ok, and 
led the father of the stage from the presence of the 
public, to a seat in the green-room. 

After a slight breathing time, Mr. Dowton ad- 
vanced to Mr. King, and invited him to take a 
cheerful draught chhof a silver cup, which he pre- 
sented to him. He then said, “ that his brothers 
and sisters of the sock and busldn requested him to 
accept the cup, and a salver that belonged to it, as 
a trifling; token of their regard, and a grateful re- 
membrance of his merit as a comedian, and his 
uniformly friendly conduct to them all, during the 
many years that he had continued to please the pub- 
Hc b^ore the curtain, and endear himsrif to them 

H 2 
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^hiRd Mr. King made a suitable return to 
this^ and the ladies and gentlemen present 

drank his health. 

The cup bears the names of those who contri- 
buted to re, and plso the* following motto on its 
base, from Shakspeare’s Henry V. act 

" If he tot /ellow with the best King, 

Thou ghalt find him tlic best Kino of good fellom ” 


The qjjjlyer. richly dceorated, bore Mr. King’s arms 
in the centre. 


Tt was now wa])^ ItK&wn in the theatre, that Mr. 
Kemble, who had su^eeded Mr.. King formerly in 
the management, noW resJ^nj^ himself, and in- 
tended to pass the summer upiii|fce continent. All 
connexion in the property '^npr now -put of the 
question, and on the 24th of ^ne, after Mrs. Jor- 


dan’s performance of Viola, in Twelfth Night, Mr. 
Kemble spoke his last aRknowledgmeqblMron die 
Sj^ of Tfihy, in behalf of the propriety, the 
|ierfonnet8, and himself. 


“ Him Kent. O princes, hide you all adeu ! 
He’ll dupe hie old course, in a country nw.” 
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* Mr. Kemble’s salary, as actor aittAUiagw, tlf 
this tinrS w/ks 562. 14«. per week : IpMRas now’ iit 
the ^rty-sixth year of his age, had ap child to pro* 
vide for, and his broth^ Charles, as an actor, 
vainted no enconragemeflt^ am}, jiV'his peper line, 
dreadeil no rival. With all this positive blessed- 
ness in hik condition, he became anx^s topw- 
choKf, What Garrick, similarly situated^ 'had been 
anxious to sell. And, finally, left the theatre, in 
which his fame and fortune Ifad been estal|)ished, 
for a rival concern, conducted upon very different 
priijciples ; in which his nafSii'^'BS held in no es- 
teem, and every exiting int^est was, for very co- 
gent reasons tnde^*'%pposed to him. I think I 
have heard, at very error \)f the moon,” 

something' like a ^raUf 'for a theatre to be called by 
his name. That KBst infirmity, then, of noble 
minds, ruined his establishment here, and drove him 
atlengtHTinto exile, wh^ he premattggely expired. 

Whcb Lewis returned thanks at thvKhther ho\|j|a 
the toUowing night, he said, that the season just 
closed had proved the most prosperous in the an- 
nals of the theatre. What a calamity to have bril- 
liant wit and oratory at the head of a mercantile 
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poncern ! Now, however, Drury had nothing that 
it could rel)r >’upon, except Mrs. Jordan and Ban- 
nister. Tllla latter, in the French idion;^ accepted 
the portfolio of Mr. Kemble, as acting' manager, 
but there was nothing in it. 

** A thouBand bright ideas fill'd his mind. 

But with ttie clouds they fled, and left no racke behind." 

The Haymarket season solicits our at^ntion by 
an attempt of its spiHted proprietor to*lFree himself 
from the fetters which the Yi^^er patentees had ri- 
vetted upon him. It was^nUmlSced at the’ i^ose 
of the season, to the<i i jm|^r by Mr. Fawcett. 
The novelties of t^Ei^^m^pH^^^*'l|^’^tain us 
long. Beggar a title 

could proceed llll|^^j;d the first 

night. I myself tranblated to Judgment 
nf Solomon, a French piece, ^PCugniez. 
critics amused themselves with stating how little I 
bad done fol^it, at greaf length ; the reason taught 
be, that Mrs. Inchbald, strongly connected with 
that band, had done the same piece for Mr. Hartis. 
yifhea she came to read hers in the green-room of 
Jgifaent Garden, it was voted inferior to the sum- 
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mer manufacture, and dropt. Colman wrote a 
beautiM epilogue for the piece, and .‘.it was acted, 
1 remember, bn the last night of the^^/season ; for 
wben l|{fe^rtain went down upon the Voice of Nu~ 
Oire, S!fwc4tt came forwald sa the voice of the ma- 
nager, \p read an address written by Mr. Colman, 
on his peculiar situation. The points were these. 
Mr. Foote’s patent permitted him to play, from, the 
15th ^May, to the 15th of September, inclusive. 
— ^The Sdsr Colman had a licence to act during the 
the same term.— however, his company were 
mostly servan^of ml^ winter patentees, his season 
began to be nar y i m giant encroachments 

on the.| j ||Ky The younger Colman 

succee4||£|o property. 

< — Cpuiw^^|oil}!j|i|^ .Hinm^th the giants ; they 

year, if they chose to 
do so ; he^pll no complaint against them ; but, 
as to Us own period, he dedared his intention to 
occupy w&y night of it ; to do thgf., it became es- 
sential to have performers unfettered by other en- 
gagem^its. Mr. Fawcett now came to the perora- 
tion, which was a little injured by the figure of 
speech. I quote the words — “ There are but .three 
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houses permitted to give you regular batches of 
plays in London ; and this house (by far the most 
humble,) sees no reason, when they will be all ma- 
king their bread on the 15th of next May, why, 
even “ three of a trade should not perfectly agrefe.” 
— He then promised that the country round should 
be skirred for new talents, and some old friends — 
and the best of all his promises, he promised that 
he himself would write again for his own theatre. 

All that occurs upon this scheme, is that, if it 
brought any stars to town, the winter proprietors 
would soon cause them to shoot from their narrow 
sphere; and, as* to his opening, on the J5th of 
May, it could do them no harm; he would only 
be opposing the performers’ benefits, and the ticket 
nights, always thrown to the end of the^ason. 
Pre\dous, moreover, t6|})p close of the great houses, 
it was almost a certainty that the Hayniiurket would 
act to a nightly loss. There was one line of con- 
duct safb, and only one, to get an excellent |!om- 
pany, and write a nm comedy himself, and open 
with it, or nearly so. .People love to into a 
summer box, out of their winter halls, and a smart 
novdty would be sure to attract them. If Cohnan 
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could bring hitimlf to reject the winter temptations 
to him to vi^ite for the great houses*— if, when like 
the governor of Tilbury Fort, he heard the offer of 
a THOi»AND POUNDS, and found his conscience 
whispering “ your little Zoar ' — he could silence 
his poverty, and remember his pledge to make hay 
only while the sm shines, there might be more than 
hopes of ultimate success. 

This summer, Mrs. Jordan acted at Richmond, 
occasionally ; and she accepted an engagement for 
six nights, at M^gate, for which, on her usual 
terms, she received 1801 . and a clear benefit. By 
some accident, in the last act of thc Country Qvrl, 
her dress caught fire. The audience were thrown 
into great consternation ; but happily the flame was 
soon exlipgui^lied, and the diarming woman re- 
ceived no penonal injury. Sita made the proper re- 
turn to the affectionate gratulation of the audience. 

Mr. Bannister being now manager of the theatre, 
imder a board, (I was going to say of magistratea,) 
comedy was likely to assume the ascendant, for, 
indeed, it was his only force. He opened on the 
16 th of September, with the Inconstant. Mrs. Jor- 
dan, Bisarre — ^Mrs. Young {ddevani Biggs) Oriana- 
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— Duret6te, himself — Old Mirabel, Suett — and 
Young Mirabel (the best thing he does), Charles 
Kemble. The slip-slop writers seem to have set 
their critical wits upon the demolition of Farquhar ; 
as if their very existence depended upon it.* He 
has, it is true, made four very amusing acts out of 
vrhim ; and talked four characters into our good 
graces, before he begins with business; — ^but the 
fifth act is an admirable fact, that interests every 
nerve in the spectators ; and the two men are so 
wdl contrasted, and the two ladies mystify their 
men so divertingly, that it is ungratefi^ not to be 
pleased with it. Farquhar’s sixth night failed, it 
seems ; but not the six hundredth ! 

The 26th of the month shewed us a substitute 
for King, in that very dever actor, Cherry, who 
appeftred in Sir Benjamin Dove, in the Brothers; 
and, as a master in his profession, on the «»««■ 
night he acted also Lazarillo, in 7\oo Strings tt 
gour Bow. He not only filled the cast, in a greal 
aoeasure, of King ; but seemed equally fitted to thal 
of Dpdd, and could go nearly to flie breadth o: 


• See the t6 the play, in the JfMbm TksaM. 
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Munden, little as he was. Chary was a native of 
Limerick, cotemporaiy with Mrs. Jordan, and hir 
father was a bookseller. He therefore could not 
my with John Taylor, that he “ left no calling for 
his idle trade,” for the mystery of printing was un> 
folded to him, and all its “ shadowy types" solicited 
his eye — ^but in vain ! If the scene of Cherry’s life 
thot occurred to him at Athlone, in all its house- 
less, pennyless, and starving terrors, could have 
been anticipated, like Rasselas, he might have 
found an incentive to proceed, rather than a dis- 
suasive %om his course ; and have exclaimed, ” I 
wisA to prove the force of my mind under casual- 
ties of such a deiiai^tion.” 

As sooih as-hedhtllid himself fixed at Drury Lane, 
and Mrs. Jordah the swd of it, he determined to 
t»ll up his literary talents, and compose a play that 
should exhibit her to advantage. In this, he suc- 
ceeded, as we shall show with pleasure, in the due 
order of time. 

'Whoi David Gkurick was told by any tyro in the 
art, that he thought of acting Hamlet, he used to 
turn his pierdng eyes quickly upon the candidate, 
and favour him with a question of suiprise. ’ ” Eh I 
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— how ! — ^what ! Hamlet the Dane Now what 
Garrick meant, is clear enough. But His Majesty 
Geotge the Third had a similar exclamation ready, 
when he heard that Georqe Cooke intended to 
perform the Prince of Denmark ; for it was Hamlet 
the Dane only, that Cooke could possibl)^ resemble. 

“ They depc as drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition.” 

And the custom of the country — 

“ Keeps wassel, and the swagg’ring upsprmg reels, 

And as he drains his draught of Rhenish down," — &c. 

When Kemble first acted Hamlet in London, fn 
his ambition to display all princely accomplish* 
ments, he seemed to fence and hmv too profession- 
ally ; and Taylor, I think, in an epigram, alluded 
to the union of Hamlet and Osrick, in his perform- 
ance. In tiie Hamlet of Cooke he might have 
found, with more accuracy, the unnatural union of 
the prince and the usurper. Cooke would have 
been greatly benefitted by an infuam of Osriek’s 
polite manners. The King, alluded to, thought 
Lord Thurlow would have been equally fit for the 
character — but he was not the Chancellor, whb re- 
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semblcd Hamlet ; — ecce signum ! as Falstaff would 
say. Hamlet is a character of indecition. 

** Sure, he that made us. with such large diseoune, 
liooking before t and after ^ gave us not 
That capability and god-Uke reanc^i. 

To fust in UH unused. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scrupht 
Of thinking too precisely on the event , — 

(A thought which quarter'd hath hut one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coWard.) I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, this tiling’s to do — 

Sith, I have cause, and strength, and means to do it." 

Hamlet, Act IV. 

Cooke, in addition to his awkward action, his 
harsh cynical tone, and his little affinity to “the 
glass of fashion- add -the mould of form,” spoke 
a text which, foe its imperfect jargon, challenged 
the weakest memories among the audience. I 
had among my papers once, a list of bis choice 
readmga, which this Danish prince pronounced as 
authentic Sbakspeare — some of them were .not bis 
fault, but his unhappiness; for, jn ^ youth, a 
dergyman lent him a complete set of Shakspeare’s 
{^ys ; which had been edited, I found, by War- 
burton; and as that commentator never doubted 
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JUmself, he placed all his conjectures in the text, 
where Cooke found and adopted them. They were 
often fvnme, but looked s>Atle, and therefore 
suited Cooke’s cast of thinking, whenever he did 
think. 

His most “ bmtified” Ophelia, on this occasion, 
was a Miss Reeve, the daughter of the composer ; 
and in order to shew his own skill in composition, 
he re-set, most scientifically, all the reliques of old 
ballads, which Ophelia’s distraction so pathetically 
chaunts, that her nothings are much more than 
matter. The absurdity did not escape the audience, 
but they would not visit it upon the young lady, 
whose talents as a musician might have been em- 
ployed without sacrilege. Art .should only be the 
modest handmaid to nature, on such occasions as 
the present. 

If ever I put my hand again upon the cAsics 
readings of Hamlet the Dane, I will have foem 
printed ; because it is far from an impossibility that 
we may yet other Hamlets “ o’ertaken in their 
rouse;” and when an» actor ” jnits an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his.beainst” lihe mom 
noaaenK he utters Uie better. VideHeet’^fot 
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“ most excellent fancy/’— read, or q>eak, if yod 
can articulate, “ most etrimsive fueniltg*’ 

I am here called aside from the stage and its 
heroes, to record the death of the great painter, 
to whom we are indebted 'lor the likeness of 
Mrs. Jordan, of which we present an engrariag. 
That Mrs. Jordan should sit to Romney was a 
choice' of entire harmony. “ He was,” saya Cuta- 
berland, ” a rapturous advocate for nature, and a 
close copyist, abhorring from his heart every dis> 
tortion or unseemly 'violation of her pure and 1^« 
timate forms and proportions. An inflamed and 
meretricious style of colouring he could never 
endure; and the contemplation of bad painting 
sensibly affected hk spirits and shook hk nerves.” 
These were, indeed, of aspen delicacy, and fak<sen> 
sibility was even distressing — a noble sentiment at 
any time, read from a book, or springing from the 
Iwmg volume in conversation, never fiuled to draw 
tears into his eyes, and hk applause was uttered 
with a treiMr upon hk voice. 

Romney did not vint the great, tkoD^ he 
painted Ihein— ^e was shy and retiring, and loved 
possess hmnlf in the privacy of an almost silent 
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occupation, at ii^hich he laboured as long as li^ht 
sufficient could lie obtained. The only noble, 
whose table he visited much, was Lord Thurlow ; 
the greatness of whose mind indulged itself in the 
plainest and most unaffected manners ; and the lion 
and the lamb now sat down together, with a prefe- 
rence for the sociotf^ gf each other. It might 
have been imagined,' that he would at least visit 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, his only rival, and whom he 
admired sincerely, though he did not imitate him. 
But Romney would have died under the great 
resort of visitors at Sir Joshua’s table; where 
Burke and his followers kept conversation for ever 
on the stretch, and where Romney, however proudly 
or accurately he might think ^ would have been too 
conscious of defective education to give utterance 
to his thoughts. 

Among the few associates who loved him, he 
would indulge himself in occasional reveries^ and 
then, like one inspired; in very expressive language, 
and much earnestness of voice and manner^ pour 
out a series of remarks oh subjects ^ther relative to 
his'art, or its rival, jK)f^, that were always origi^ 
nal and often sublime.—^His manher, on these oc*- 
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casions, was hurried and impassi<|ped ; he appeared 
to be too much excited for his comfort ; and 
his friends managed him by a thertnomeier^ which 
their affection quietly applied to his temperature. 
He did not exhibit with the Academy, and thus 
escaped the miserable factions in that assembly, and 
the persecution with whi^Jthey often smother, 
rather than foster, the rising merit around them. 
Two dirty hangmen have it in their power, and 
seldom want the inclination, to inflict in this way 
a wound from which a timid nature never may 
recover. 

Mr. Romney was bcHii at Dalton, in Furness, in 
the county of 'Lancaster, on the 16th of December, 
1734 , O. S. He was the second son of a nume- 
rous family, and his father was a cabinet-maker, 
and brought up a son to the same profession, after 
he had received such* an education as could be given 
at a school about four miles from his house, for 
which the charge of the Rev. Mr. Fdl was five 
SHILLINGS per quarter. The iod/jf was rather more 
expensive than the mind, — Mr. Gardner of the 
same place, boarded him at 42. 10s. per annum, 
within a trifle of ;ehiibe pence per diem. 

VOL. 11. I 
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But the innate genius that was in Romney bore 
him through all difficulties. As soon as he could 
handle the tools of his trade, he began to carve 
fiddles for the rustics, and fherefore soon made a 
nmae in the world. The next step to framing the 
instrument, was acquiring the use of it. He 
fashioned one superior violin for himself, and kept 
it through life. The quality of tone was not bad, 
by any means ; and he used to indulge his friends 
by a voluntary of bis own fancy, executed on the 
fiddle he had mode, in an apartment of his own 
house, hung^ round with pictures, historical, fanci- 
ful, and portrait, all excellent, and painted by his 
own hand. 

In 1764 he visited Paris with his fiiend Mr. 
Greene, for six weeks, and was greatly delighted 
with the galleries of art there. In I7fi7 he con- 
certed a longer flight with Ozias Humphrey, and 
advanced his studies in Rome itself. He was 
always frugal, and let no temptations in the world 
divert him from the proper business of his life. 
On his return to town, he took the bouse that had 
been Mr. Coates’s, with its excellent painting 
rooms, on the south side of Cavendish Square: 
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and as the house is devoted to art, the reader* may 
still find a painter’s name upon tW door ; aye, and 
an excellent violin inside of it, with a poet’s pen 
too, quarterly, in the escutcheon ; and a gentleman 
professing the art, in Sir Martin Archer Shee, now 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Romney realized a fort(iM by his pencil, though 
not a splendid one. — Ht retired in the decline of 
life to Kendal, where he had the affectionate atten- 
tions of his wife to his last moments ; and he lies 
buried at his native place, Dalton, having, within 
a month, completed sixty-eight yeriVs of a very 
sensitive but laborious existence. He left one son 
to lament him, the Rev. John Romney. 
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(hirious challenge of the Little Manager — ^TTie Marriage 
Proniisct by Allingham — Mrs. Jordan’s Emma Harvey— The 
autlior curtails Falstaf s fFeddingt for R. Palmer— Hamlet 
the Dane, his excesses.— Death of James Aickin, misses 
Kemble in the field— and the author— Colman opens on the 
loth of May— Charles Mathews at Aom#— Old Wiggins— 
Mrs. Utchfiold re-establishes the Dane again — Joins with 
Mrs. Jordan in a kindness to poor Lee Lewes— The Vio- 
lonte nervous — Mrs. Litchfield's attention to her — Grim- 
bald himself nervous— Haymarket season — Love Laughs 
at Loeksnuths — ^Arthur Griffenhoof — ^Ralph Griffiths— both 
of Tumbam Green — Reviews — De T Esprit sur les Loix, ap- 
plied— The author's Maid of Bmfol— Colman's epilogue to 
it, worth a thousand a year — ^Nioodemus in despair— Astky*B 
theatre burnt — Old Astley escapes from France— Deadi of 
Tate Wilkinson— Foote— Little of him recorded— Murphy 
end Foote versus Foot and Morphy— Boswell's Jofanaon, 
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the most perfect biography in the world— *Drury Limo sen- 
son lAOd.4 — Pope in RoUii— 537/. 3#, 6d. pnid into Lloyd r 
— Harris and Kemble — Death of Jos. Richardson, a pro- 
prietor of Drury — Mr. Perry of the Chronicle-— a grand 
Concert — ^'Fom Sheridan finds Osknie haranguing the select 
upcm a chair — Hear ! hear ! — Shendan and home— Richard* 
son's funeral — A roaus<»lcum voted after dinner— Dr. Coombe, 
precious stones— John Soane, the architect, the poet of his 
art — Irish Johnstone goes to Drury — And the Johustpn's 
Mom and Wift — What Harris thought of Kemble— Po- 
pularity of Lewis — Hatred of Kemble’s scholarship— Miss 
Louisa Brunton, another Countess— The Dane, in Pizarro, 
falls dead mute— Mrs. Jordan establishes* her first family in 
Golden-square. 

Bannister commenced his viceroyalty with a 
ministry broken to pieces by deaths and desertions. 
He therefore invited all the talents to be found in 
the country to support his government, and among 
these he soon reckoned not only Cherry, but 
Collins, a very efficient man in the fume depart- 
ment. Stephen Kemblf, too, added great weight 
to the concern, and sported with lucky pleasantry 
upon his own size, in a prologue which he wrote 
for Bannister. To use a phrase of the great au- 
thor, Kemble, one way, was qualified to act Fal- 
staiF— be did bear a ftrom;” he understood well 
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what he said ; but in his conception he rather ap- 
peared to follow Quin than Henderson — he was 
more noisy and vigorous than voluptuous and witty; 
He seemed to act the part rather than think it. 
You did not see the humour fermenting in his gob- 
let. As to his size as a requisite, enormous posi- 
tive obesity is never pleasing — it is better to look a 
mummy than be one. Reality on the stage some- 
times is a defect — i should no more demand a na- 
tural belly for Falsta£F, than a natural hump for 
King Richard. Apparent form is all that the actor 
requires, let his art do the rest, and the more he is 
compelled to exert it, the greater his merit. 

On the 15 th of December, after a second ad- 
dress, which he now spoke himself in the dress of 
Falstaff, Mr. S. Kemble took his leave, quite satis- 
fied with his town experiment, and returned to his 
company, not to march them “ through Coventry,” 
but to join them at Newcastle. He was confined 
to the performance of a few cKaracters firom his 
bulk ; but as the representative of the firm and 
vwmiy, he was worthy of the name he bore. 

Midaa was revived this season, and broqgfat than 
excellent Aa^^firice.— A deep md sabstantial stage 
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was placed now under the feet of the immortala, 
and at the riogin]; of the Prompter’s bell “ the 
wood began to move”*— in fact, the whole platform, 
with its enormous weight, was, by machta»<y. ele* 
\ated forty feet from the permanent stage, and 
revolving clouds at length shut them from the sight 
of the spectators, and the prospect below o|)cnetl 
naturally to the view. 

A Mr. Foot, a Winchester scholar, and by pro* 
fession a printer, attempted Hamlet, at this theatee, 
on the 12th of November— he was a sensible man 
at all events — but he had only served an apprentice* 
ship to AldcVman NiehoUs, and tried an establish* 
ment at Drury without being fne of the company. 
Pope, however, was now the substitute for John 
Kemble ; and if not, like that great actor, tr first 
rate, certainly a very respectable substitute ; and, 
most assuredly, the three kingdoms could not then 
supply a better. . 

Sir Richard Ford claims at least a passing notice 
in the present work, as having been once, it was 
believed, permanently wdied to Mrs. Jordan. His 
wttrant as a mag^trate secured the femous Edward 
Mareus' Deqiard and his gang, who wiere ^>pre> 
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hended on a charge of high treason. It produced 
a charge from Lord EUenborough to 
Jury much too excellent to drop with tl 
indeed it marked clearly for ever the 
grand Juror. The finding or the ignoring a bill, 
is not a matter of form, and throwing every thing 
upon the jury who try the cause. Persons are not 
hastily to be subjected even to prison and acquittal. 
Sir Richard Ford conducted the execution of Des- 
pard, and such as were found guilty on the trial, 

A Mr. Turner, the barrister, who attempted 
Macbeth at Covent Garden theatre, now- much im- 
proved, played Richard the Tttird, at Drury Lane ; 
he even repeated the character ; but in the duel be- 
tween himself and Charles Kemble, the foil of the 
latter entered his mouth, and a considerable quan- 
tity of 'blood flowed from the wound. After a 
■ligl^ suspension of the business, Mr. C. Kem> 
hie came forward, and expressed his happiness 
that the injury had been but trivial. I wish, like 
the French, we could do away with all these fendog 
matches upon the stage, where the skill is so little 
likefy to be eqdal, and awkwardness may be &tal. 
Not very long sinoe,. 1 asked my old acquhintanoe 


the Gn^ 

leoccasulb^ 

duties of a 
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Angelo, who was his best theatrical pupil ? — Hr 
not hesitate a moment, but aaiit Charlss 
IpKBLB. We had also an opportunity of wel* 
coming Mrs. Glover to Drury Lane, as l&n.. Oak- 
ley, among the new stars this season. 

On the 29th of January, 1 803, Mrs. Jordan acted 
a new part of the most incongruous description, 
in a comedy, by Holcroft, called Hear both Sidee. 
The author thought himself ill treated — I thought 
him fairly heard at least, and if he could have been 
saved, Mrs. Jordan would have brought him 
through. He wrote a preface, 1 remember, but it 
never sold for a guinea, like Colman’s. We were 
soon to have the first fruits the latter gentle- 
man’s promise to write for his own theatre, the 
appearance of his most attractive comedy, John 
Bull, on the 6th of March, at Covent Garden. It 
would have run through his whole season, but^en 
he must have got people to act it. Munden made 
Blanchard’s fortune by refusing Sir Simon Roch- 
dale, which he thought inferior to Job Thombeny, 
(Fawcett’s part). 

Drury could not enter the lists by a comedy of 
equal fidhee ; fmr it may now be doubted whether 
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Sheridan had left lumself sufRcient comic force to 
meet the author of John Bull, Indeed Colman 
seemed to think so, by once challenging the author 
of the (School for Scandal to be locked up with 
him, as the cardinals are, till they agree upon a 
Pope, and write a comedy for the championship. 
I incline to think he would have heat him, because 
I remember to have been shewn some scenes writ- 
ten latterly by Mr. Sheridan, for a dramatist whom 
he respected, and they were by no means the liest 
in the piece, and certainly the least successful. 'Hie 
instances were very well known in the theatre, and 
the author has been my acquaintance for more than 
thirty years. What could be got was produced on 
the 1 6 th of April ; it was a five-act comedy, called 
the Marriage Promise, written by Mr. Allingbam, 
a friend of Mrs. Powell's. He had previously suc- 
ceeded iu some very clever afterpieces, and was a 
man of talent. Tandem and Consols, which the 
reader woidd himself cast to Bannister and Dowton, 
were the only novelties in point of character. It 
was an interesting, attractive, and pitiliaUe piece, 
and the Emma Harv^ of llbn. Jordan ddightedt the 
house with the brilliant hues of youthful imagina'^ 
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tion. Hear the sort of comfort it administers to 
her. 


“ Old age views only the dnll and gioott})* aide of the land- 
scape, where noddiiig rooka and drcndftd praetpieca ilirealCB 
the timid traveller with destractioo ; bat eay yoolhM ftmey sees 
a delightfnl path, bedecked with fragrant thrnba and beauteoiai 
dowers, through which the cherub Hope leads the pleased wan- 
derer to h^ipmess and joy.*’ 

It brought, 1 remember, many excellent houses, 
and cost nothing to produce it, but the mere cloth- 
ing of the day. Mr. Adviser did not in the least 
demur to Mrs. Jordan's accepting her character in 
the present comedy. 

Bob Palmer was smitten with the mania of acting 
Falstaff, and begged that I would cut down Kea> 
rick’s capital imitation, Fahtaff'B Wedding, for him 
to act at his benefit. I did it with considerable 
care, and some pleasure. Much as I knew of Ken- 
rick’s character, I could not be unjust to his talent. 
He has succeeded better than any man who ever 
attempted to walk over the same ground occupied 
by our inimitable banh— of whom 1 delight to 
speak in the language he has himself applied to his 
Cleopatra. 
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** Age cannot wither him, nor ciutom stole 
His infinite variety. Other poets cloy 
The appetites they feed, but he makes hungry 
Where most he satisfies.** 

Hamlet the Dane, our friend George Cooke, was 
■ow disturbing all the arrangements of the theatre. 
He disappointed Munden — he disappointed Harr)' 
Johnston. He accepted a character in Lewis’s 
Minister, now called the Harper's Daughter; was 
advertised in it fur a fortnight together, and on 
the very night of performance, sent word that 
he could not act that evening. Mr. ’Henry Sid- 
dons studied it so comptetdv betVreen the acts of 
the play, that he was hardly seen to use the book 
at all, though he brought it on the stage with him.’ 
This was a talent which his father had to an equal 
extent, and is invaluable in a country theatre. Our 
intemperate Dane had trifled too often with the pub- 
lic, and they, in consequence, neglected his benefit. 
He had. 'been much unsettled by the news which 
was now current: that every thing was adjusted 
between Mr. Harris and Mr. Kemble, and that the 
latt^ gentleman had. bought the .sixth share of 
Covent Garden theatre, which Mr. Lewis had re- 
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rently relinquished ; and eonsequently tHat he must 
either mend his manners, or take his departure for 
that happier spot, which is the rkfiige of the un> 
governable spirits of our theatres. 

On the 1 7th of April we had the misfortune to 
lose Mr. James Aickin, an actor whose voice was 
music, and whose expression was benevolence. 
He has never been replaced as a sensible unpre* 
suming second-rate. His temper was not the most 
happy, and he had the Irish trick of calling for 
pistols, upon any real or imaginary grievance. He 
took Kemble into the field, and fired a shot at him ; 
old Bannister arranged fhe distance for them : but 
Kemble would not return his fire, as he found him- 
self safe. I was myself once in danger of a ehartel 
from him, as Bobadil calls a challenge, for simply 
remarking, that it was not at all bwromal, to walk 
about in Lord Randolph with a white handkerehirf 
in his hand — it was much too finical, 1 thought, 
for the hardy manners ot that age. Somebody, I 
bdieve, told him, very truly, that be had not a 
warmer admirer than myself, or, perhaps, I might 
have been ohivertd, for so unwdeome a piece of 
critiqsm. 
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Mr. Coltnan kept his promise of openinji' his 
theatre tiie middle of May, and with a prelude 
which occupied EUiston and Waldron very plea- 
santly with candidate actors of whimsical preten- 
sions. He noticed his John Bull himself, as, per- 
haps, an injury to his own theatre ; and invoked 
the theatrical John Bull to patronise hfs efforts ; 
and the good-humoured animal bellowed his ap- 
plause af baing saluted from the stage by his clas- 
sical appellation. We now first saw in town 
Charles Mathews, “ a comic world in one,” who 
was speedily at home in the Hnymarket, and Old 
Mr. Wiggins, a farce by Allingham. 

Mrs. Litchfield, whom we have already noticed 
as having attracted Mrs. Jordan’s applause, had 
been eiigaged at Covent Garden theatre, in a very 
respectable lin^ of dramatic business, and very much 
distinguished herself, both in comedy and tragedy. 
Tar ho' beneht, on the 20th of May, 1803, ^ had 
put up Kmg John; and the query was, wbethor 
our Hamlet the Dane would act the part of ^ 
Ki^ to bar Constance, or not? He had cut both 
Ifimden and H«iy Jdiaaten— 4ait ** piaes our 
dames" might some way or other invite hu% fium 
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the bottle. He nuide an apology M to the Mu 
nister, or Harper** Daughter, aaid, there 
were many thinprs in hin part that he adinired ; hut 
that he had been confined to hia bed frur and 
twenty hours, by very violent dieotder** A» there 
could be no doubt of this fact, he was permitted 
to act King John on the present occasion, and 
played it very finely. 

Mrs. Jordan, we have often said, was* happy to 
aid her brethren of the stage ; and thei^ was just 
now an opportunity of bestowing comfort upon the 
few remaining days of Charles Lee Lewes, a oo» 
median of the Woodward class, and, like him, an 
excellent ground Harlequin. Forty years had be- 
held him on the stage, and usually the victim of 
what was called the tyranmg of management ; but 
^this, like most charges, has two sides. One ma- 
nager at least did not refuse him the use of his 
theatre, for Mr. Harris allowed him a benefit at 
Covent Garden, with such strength in his bill as he 
could assemble togedier. 

His play on this occasion was the Wmder^ in 
which, for the last time, he himself acted Lisaardo, 
and played it in the style of his great master, 
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and very divertin^ly. Mrs. Jordan was the Vio- 
lante of the evening. 1 forget who was her Don 
Felix. Mrs. Litchfield undertook to recite Dry- 
den’s Alexander's Feast for him, and, having gone 
early to the theatre, had dressed herself, and was 
come down stairs, when Mrs. Jordan saluted her, 
and complained of the nervous state in 'which she 
felt herself upon the occasion ; to prove to her 
there vras no romance in the assertion, she 
took her hand and placed it upon her heart ; which, 
in fact, was usually in her mouth. “ Now,” said 
she, *' you are a good, kind creature, wdl you take 
the boo^ to the wing, and prompt me if 1 should 
be at a loss ?" To this, the other lady consented 
at once, and attended her through the part. Whe- 
ther the different house, or the different lover, or 
any interval since she had acted the character^ 
might have alarmed her, there is no saying ; but 
there are p^ormers, hoth male and female, who 
are nervous for life. Among my theatrical ac- 
quaintance,' 1 think that Hercules in bulk, old 
ChRiid) Bannister, was the most nervous. 

The benefit proved a very good one, but few, 
indeed, were the days it cheered; for poor Lee 
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LewM, d!ter sapping wiUi that eotertaiiUBg man 
Townsend, the mimic, and some other iriends, 
was found dead in his bed on Uie 23d of July, 
1 803. He was in his sixty-third )*ear at the dose. 
— He died of water in the chest. 

The Haymarket, this season, produced some 
novelties, if not plays, by the manager. His Low 
Laugh) at Loekmitlu, under the awful name of 
Arthur Griffenhoof, pf Tumham Green, 
verted the country more or less, every suecee^g 
year. I presume this terrible appellation was sug- 
gested to the manager .by the projnrietor of the 
Monthly Review, Ralph Orifitha, who, Ilfaew, had 
a house at TwnOma Chrten ;* as indeed was the 


• He died there, in Act, on the S8thof the CsDowing month 
of September, in the 8Sd year of hie He wee an LL.'D., 
and oommenoad the Moodily Reriear in the year 1749. He 
gave a Sunday dinaer, far many yaaia, to the^ eantrflmton to 
hie wort, and to literaty fciende nhom he valned. The work 
■till eziats, and is raetik * Ksvuw of the pMdta^litaranua of 
the oountry. Ihe diffnanoe between that wodc pad KMie 
others, £d not caoqK the aeotenem of VelWire, cM the Mib- 
jaotof dieimmortalJB^pr&dbtLefr, of the RrBdiliBnt Monlee* 
YOL. II. K 
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case with Kemble himself, in bad odour from the 
Iron Cheft. Mr. Colman hud been warmly pa- 
tronized by the King and the Royal Family, in his 
scheme of resistance to the Winter Patentees ; and 
had received a variety of hints that his pen would 
be acc^table in the chastisement of the actual 
Sovereign of France, the Consul Napol^m Ruona- 
partd. ^ He ipcordingly wrote for me an epilogue 
to the>|(fai((i^ Bristol, which was spoken by EDis- 
tonipighb IP Animation that, in his best time, be- 
longed only to himsdf. As his friendship bestowed 
it npoi^ toy {day, of which I cannot be vain, for I 
could never dramatically please mpdf, (whatever 
.sundry have been pleased to say of me,) I 

will indulge the excusable vanity, of rejoicing that 
I furnished the occasion of so brilliant a compo- 
sition. If any thing literary had been rewarded in 
the adnunistmtion of WiUiam Pitt, the author 

fwcn. He eiid it efaoaU have been called De mw 

tm Xieto. So m now eee etato*. fhst evince oie ad|iMi 
pmfntt tethelMnr. watead of crMeiiiM Hut 

taha or the Mrits of the anOor «f the wnlc 
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should hare received a peMilA of a thonaand a 
year. 


BPtLOUUB TO THB MAID OP SBIPTO;.. 

" Im times like these, the ssflor of our 
Mueh more than common 
Fkir Frenchmen, now* the Britidi ten provi^. 

And doubly tough is every heert of oek 
Ready to die or ooiiquer» at coromand, 

RHiile all are aoldiere who are left on lamle . 

Each Engliah ooul’s on fire* to atrike the blow 
tliat earha the fVench— and lays a Ttmamt low. 
Sweet wolf! — how lamb-Hke ! — how, in hie detagua, 
* The maiden modeety of GaiMnai.o* ihinee I 
Btiifea he oonoliidea 'twist natiaBe who agiee i 
Freedom beatows on etatea already free; 

Forcing redreaa on each oontented town* 

Ihe kmng ruffian burna u^ok diatricta down ; 
Ckapa the wide worid, Uhe ddatii* in faiaenfaieee; 
Stalka guardian bninher of the hnman faoe I 
And* apiqg the ftifn uty of Caiw* 

Man is hia hmdier oafy to be akin. 

** And moat rc^gkm'a mantk be profiit'^ 

To efmk the Crimea with whkh an athflgSa pldN’4 1 


* Ben Blodc,-— performed by Mr. Bliaton. 
K 2 
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Ye* ; tlic mode saint, in holy motley dress'd, 

Devotion’s Public Ledger stands confess'd. 

Of every, and no taith, beneath the sun ; 

' Open to all, and influenc’d by none ,* 

Ready he waits, to be. or not to be, 

Rank Unbeliever, or staunch Devotee. 

Now ChmtianB* deaths, m Christian zeif he works, 
Now worships Mahomet to murder Turks ; 

Notr^tBdrs the Creed, and gives Free-thinking scoiie. 
Now * Thrice Catholic,* he strips a Pope. 

mongrel Mussulman, of Papal growth, 

Mufti or Monk, now neither, or now both; 

At Mosque, at Church, by turns, as craft thinks good, 
EadH 4ay in eadi— "Snd every day in blood ! 

God! must this Mudiroom Despot of the hour 
The spadoos world enoirde with his pow*T ? 

Stretohiog his baneful feet from pole to pole. 

Stride Cordoan Colossus td the whole ? 

Forbid it. Heaven! — and forbid ft, Man! 

Gan men fortnd ft ?— -yes : the EngU$1i can. 

Tis thdrs at length, to flglit the Wovldh great eanse. 
Defend their own, and resc ue odmrs* kws. 

** ¥nial Britons would not, were their hairs aU lives, 
|f^l^ llsr diarter, foe tl^ 

And had a TymaiiT fraas his install Bamna^ 

Ih guard diefr Kiiin seearaty on his own P* 
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Nieodinm m Dttpmr waa produoEd on the 3Ut 
of August. I suppose CSoknan had it firom his 
friend Berkley Craven, for it had been done at the 
Margravine of Anspach's private theatre, and 
l>ecn rapturously applauded there. But the truth 
was, that the incidents were too trifling for even a 
summer theatre.— Breaking cAmo is excdlent, we 
admit— ecaidttip a master’s legs is a gop^, serving* 
man’s trick. So was letting the can^*birds. loose, 
in order to clean their cage ; and if a’ cat sboi^ fly 
at higher game than a country mouse, humandy 
breaking her legs, to correct her instmet, |b allow* 
able sport, perhaps, everywhere but upon the stage. 
Nicodemus is in absolute despair when he‘< reca{»* 
tulates his mischances ; and tedng sundry bottles 
labelled jnhsoa in the room, he drinks one of them 
as a finish, and makes his mother and sister drunk, 
like himself, with the rest. The author not being 
in the house, EUiston withdrew it, in reliance that 
his good sense would acquiesce in its retirement 
from the public displeasure. 

After an into^val of only nine years, Asdey’s 
Amphitheatre wu omisumed again, on the 9d Sep- 
tember, 1803. Ihe horses were all saved. Mrs. 
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A^(ley, juoior’a mother lost her life, and soBae 
forty bouses were destroyed by the conflagration. 
A great many poor suffered by the flames, and 
some by the thievas, to whom a calamity like the 
present is a lucky hit. Astley was not insured ef- 
fectually. In the meantime Mr. Astley, senior, 
effected his escape from France. He got ‘fiermission 
to go to P|pdmont for his health ; then took French 
leave dim'fMpfl^ne ; from the Maine be passed 
to the 4^^ took his time to Husura, where 
he heas^^e disasters of his family. 

We cannot omit here, to mention the death of 
Hn. Jordan’s early friend, Tate Wilkinson ; that 
(hverting origiml, admirable mtmac, honest mana- 
ger, and most friendly man. To his “ Wandering 
Phtentee” I have been indebted for the early pro- 
gress oi my able heroine ; and I lament ther we 
have hitherto no perfect literary estimate rd iiiw*.. 
self. His own rambles are entertaining, ewen as 
he writes them ; but he wants method imtt terri- 
bly; and faurrisumiBO rapidly, that he is ^^tT ril nl 
(o return fieipieatly, for his baggige, on the toad. 
All riie perfonners who were fmneriy in his earn- 
'puny, have not the humtlity to cKhibit master. 
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tothembrtiitcRtionof theiro«nsdf4oNB. MRtl^pwB 
is superior to su^ a weakims; he has publicly 
laughed at his own juvenile dWRwiltiae, end die* 
played his patron with all hie paculiariiiea, whether 
of goodness or whim. Tate asif^ not, perhaps, 
be quite the dimidium mbnamdri ; hut even of 
Foote, how little has been recorded 1 A practice 
has foolishly obtained of imputing to^haoim mtg 
all the (iigitive pleasantry tha^^ti||il‘ R fnrent in 
the world : so that we can depen^.e|f^||^><ntoie 
than the joke itself ; but often see rcasom^to queB> 
don its diction, its occasion, its author, and even 
its country. Murphy once promised to write a life 
of Fbote; but it ended in Fbot’t writing a life of 
Murphy: what nobody wanted, instead of that 
arihich we must now want for ever. But 1 know 
not diat Murphy could have done what would have 
satisfied vqion the subject ; he was a rival vrit, and 
a superior author ; he bad not the decUity nor the 
seal, dMt should accompany the retailer of another 
man’s wk or wisdom: he wouU'Mt be at the pains 
to collect his materials fiom the various sources, 
and woidd be too amlntions to display himsrif, to 
do oODtplete justioe to his frimid. Tins it was that 
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madfi his life of Garrick so inferior to Tom Davies’s. 
The bookseller did not want vanity, but the actor 
reverenced the master of his craft. It was this 
feeling, added to a perfect memory, that made Bos- 
well’s record of Dr. Johnson, the most striking 
achievement in biography. 

** A man who [Johnaon’a] bafleta and rewarda. 

Has ta’en wil6 equal thanka. And bleat arc they 
Whose lAood and judgment are ao well commingled.** 

Even Malone^ with the most painful accuracy, 
though be could and did correct and improve that 
work, could not have written it. 

Drury Lane theatre opened the season of 1803-4, 
on the 10th of September, with Pizarro and the 
iVts»— the receipts of the night, 5371. 3s. 6d. were 
paid into the Patriotic Fund, at Lloyd’s. Pope was 
the RdUa, vice Kemble, transferred to Covent Gar- 
den, to winch theatre Mrs. Siddons and Charles 
Kemble also removed ; and several privata boxes 
were arranged in their new domain, for ftie accom- 
modation of sundry noble supporters of that femily. 
The house underwent more tUeroHoiUt on this sub- 
lime accession of tragedy to that property ; and it 
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opened under Mr. Kemble's wumageiimt, m he 
himself thotlght, and indeed moat other peot^e; 
but by a special clause in the deed of partncnhip, 
the oefiMd man^emoit was vested tot life in Mr. 
Harris, solely ; and he could have appointed a neu 
stage deputy, the first season, if he thoi^t fit to do 
so. At the death of Mr. Harris, I think Kemble 
was entitled to purchase the who]g property at 
150,0001. In other words, to pay so nBnch.for an 
old house, that must be taken down ; and have a 
new theatre to erect, then properly the Hovbb or 
Kemblb. 

During the recess, this year, Drury Lane dMatre 
had lost one of its proprietors, in Mr. Joseph Ri- 
chardson, who died on the 9th of June, 1808, from 
the effects of a ruptured blood-vessel. He hdd a 
fourth share of the theatre, and I should s u ppos e , 
had been enabled to purchase, by his steady patron 
the late Duke of Northumberland. About 38,0001. 
were thtb lost to his widow and daughters ; for, 
when subsequently they applied to Bilr. Whitbread 
for some compensafion, he replied that he really 
had not nerve enoi^ to go into the daim^ and a 
few renters' shares that produced little, were die 
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fmly aUeviation of the loss. Richardson received t6 
fstneai weekly, from the treasury ; Sheridan, 80 
goineas; lV>m Sheridan, 62. lOe.; and Grubb, 92. 

Richaidson was a scholar and a poet->-he com- 
pleted his stndiesat St loin’s College, Qaashridge, 
and two veiy oelebrated l>eans were his tutors at 
the Univosity. With a strong political^feeling for 
Wkiggim, he joined with ElUs and Lawrence in the 
BoUiad and Probationaiy Odes. He thus aided his 
party i|Mim the laugh on their side ; which their 
great ri ii il-Jj»ntented to leave them, so long 
as they dtemselves mjoyed either the honoivs or 
the patronage at office. As to the confforta of mi- 
nisterial stations, th^ may be estiinated by the 
sleepless energies, and wasting frame of Pitt, stand- 
ing olone against a revolutionary wodd, and unein* 
barrassed by frunily, expiring, beart-lnrokeD, in gth 
vacfy. 

Among the usual sacrifices to tbs' game oflntU* 
tioal ambition, are to be numbered the 4mnmlie 
eigoyments. The thorough-paced poUrician fives 
dlfiier at thelfovse, or theo2u|^to hif party he de- 
votes every faculty of bi| apul, and assiduously 
avoids every scene that does not convey exateoaept 
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to hu dialing prgudicet. 1 rcmeniber onee going 
with some Brer dear friaub, to n gmd entnlntak 
ment given by Mr. Pany, the proprietor at the 
party jOHnal. Let me my that hie emittiit of it 
vrae theoM^ttt e foil otntrast to dw (ufflen aeiim> 
lity of aome odber jonrnaliata. Vhere was a eoaeert 
in hit great room, where Billington andStorace, and 
&aham, and others of great nante, were the 
era ; and many first rote profeasors, sacir i a.hW e hl, 
foot instance, beconung absolntdj oriMtaKte tiie 
ranks, on their respective instntiM^wibfded ns 
the perfecUon only to be had firom masters in the 
art. ■ At such a moment, Tom SheridaB eome wp 
to me, and asked me, whether I had a mind for a 
high treat f '* I woo’tkeep yon long,** said be, “ yon 
may rely v^on mar.** He then led a fow of \m, 
among whom woe fieoige Gordon, the broth e r of 
Pryee Lochhait, a follow of '* infinite jest end most 
eweefient foney,” to the opposite end of foe bmld> 
ing; where, standing in an arm chair, with the 
bade foiemoet, we saw Thomas Ebskihb, die 
prince of pleaders, but the most vnfontimate of po- 
Ktidans, vrith an nulience of dMmt a dozen dry 
SiOteh Wh^, defivering, with almost insane On* 
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pression, a whole ARMATA.of political oratory. The 
thing was irresistible. We honoured the orator 
with the “ Hear i hear 1” very exactly imitated, of 
several wdl>known voices in the House of Cora- 
mons ; and effected our retreat, undiscovered by 
the learned and honourable gentleman. 

To return to another politician. Besides their 
theatrical connexion, there was a sincere esteem 
between Sheridan and Richardson ; and the latter 
devoted to their intercourse both his time and his 
constitution. Home was to Sheridan a place where 
creditors might apply for their demands, and per- 
haps, sometimes, catch a glimpse of him ; as he 
came down the stairs, in that prodigious hurry, 
which must attend a man overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, and rising late. He saw every thing with a 
single glance, and apologized for n^lect in a way 
quite irresistible. The incumbrances of his for- 
tune, therefore, hardly seemed to adhere to him— 

'* But like tlie dew-drops on the lion’s mane 
Were dndc to air.* 

WhfD he got fiurly abroad, Richardson and he 
passed their time together. Sluggish and inert, 
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however, as Richardson eatMij was, he acted as 
a sort of ballast to bis friend’s vessel. If any tbinft 
was really pressing, Richardson wotdd " speak to 
Sheridan about it f* ani^if any man prevaUed upon 
him, it was certainly this Finns Aohatks. He 
felt the loss of Richardson so as to frU into an 
agony of tears, and settled that he would go down 
to Egham and attend this dear friend’s funeral. 
His attention to either the dead or the living, was 
through his existence, always too late. He arrived 
at the grave, just in time to see the clergyman 
turning away. The name of Sheridan, however, 
softened the rector, and the dose of the service 
was repeated in his presence ; so that he might say, 
with truth, that he had heard the words of peace 
and rest Iireatl|ed ovmthe remains of poor Richard* 
son. After the interment, said my friend Taylor, 
who was ftiere, the mourners dined together at the 
inn, and no stinted Uba^ou was poured to the me- 
mory of the departed. Wine is apt to inspire 
magnificence, and warm our imagination b^nd 
the sense of inqwdiments. Sheridan prcyected a 
manseleum to his friend, worthy the attention of 
JoBM SoAMB, who exeds all men in the'jKMfry of 
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his art; and Dr. Combe, the mineralogist, had 
some specimens of stone, which would be the hap> 
piest materials for sudi an architect to use. Sheri- 
dan jdedged lumsclf to compose a smtable inscr^- 
tion, which should he a modd for future encomi- 
asts, true and yet Hnking. 

’• In funeral song. tlte]r ean’t equal my tone,— 

And when Pora baa miacamed, I triumph alone.” 

But mausohum, though a word of ** exceeding 
good otmunand,’* as our fHend Bardolph eaqiresses 
himsdf, cannot, like the lyre of Amphion, dispose 
the most pretmua atones, without the modem ce- 
ment of money ; though Sheridan had ereotcd his 
theatre, it is true, almost in the styte of Bte tldU) 
ofTlMl>es. 


*' Baxa movere toiio testudiniB* et UmdA 
Dnoere qub veUet/* 

Har» de Arte Poet. t. 396. 


’BNvy Lane received one capital aoeeasion in4lw 
e h a ng ea c o n se qu en t upon the dss crt ion'of the iBn* ” 
h lr a ' i ifciih lehnelone, an aetor of gn«l 
dMM an be at ths oppoaite house. Hantp 
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ston too, and his wife were now engaged st I^urjr, 
and they were, as melo*dniinatuta, of much oonse* 
queuoe. As young Norval, Johnston had been long 
admired in thq country of Home. In qMctjde he 
was first*rate. 

The union of Harris and Kemble was a thing at 
which all men wondenMl. Mr. KemUe made his 
first appearance in his new mansion on the 24 th tA 
Septendier, in the character of Hamlet; Hairls 
paid his new jnutaer the compliment of ooming 
down to the dieatre to see him act. Bqmolds 
told me he was so little gratified, that he said upon 
leaving his box — My Godl and is this aU my 
partner can do?” We m»/ be sure imdi a thing 
was not kNg in a theatre, wb«e alone the full per> 
oeption can be bad of the meaning of the phrase 
applied to that greatest of managers, Cleopatra, 
whose gentiewomen (aye and gentlemen too) 

*' Tended her i’tb’f|rM. 

Aad msds meir bende sdotniage.’* 

Bvery locdc, every word of a mansfar is watched 
immssatbr in a playhouse; Md Ae uunpany 
lodked upon Kemble as a man who eame to biaak 
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their former system to pieces, and who wBS Kttle 
disposed to value talents, that, however successful, 
combined so ill with his own. Lewis, the former 
manager, remained the first actor ip comedy ; but 
he necessarily depended upon the novelty which 
the established writers of the house animally sup- 
plied : for all these Kemble entertained a soverrign 
contempt, if he thought at all about them : the 
good old comedies he conceived quite sufficient to 
mix up with the long list of tragedies essential to 
his sister and himsdf. Lewis was excessively 
popular hi the theatre ; he could not always please, 
but he got through the duty of stage-manager 
with urbanity and pleasantry ; he lived always 
close to the theatre — ^his habits were regular — 
he was always cool and efficient, and to all con- 
nected with the theatre, so intimat^ associated, 
that they were covered with gloom and aq^ipehch- 
' aion by the chaiiip. Kemble had long enjoyed ffie 
r^utation of being asiffiolar, and of being pedantic 
ip schola r ship : he was acciised of (daying the oom- 
fawntator, where it was of fittia moment, add hf 
iq>on pmtits and pauses. It is aitomiahipg 
Whaf hMied wWi woiiEed up against hiBB," lH^ 
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among other abaurdities. those who disliked him, 
gifted him wifti Nadt-tetter tendencies, which most 
ceitainl]^ he never had, ftiough some friend on such 
a presumption gave him a MS. of Chaucer's Ostt- 
terbury Tal«a, which it was supposed had been the 
favourite volume of his own Hotspur, and which be 
read with difficulty 1 know, and I am confident 
never read throughout. The old ptaya of his 
country he collected, because Mr. Gurick had done 
so before him ; and besides that he thought there 
should be, in some library at hand, every play that 
could by possibility be used ; that, if any impo- 
sitions were attempted, their source might be 
pointed out. If there was some ostentation in all 
this ; it is surely a natural foible in any actor to 
possess the materials of bis art. His plays cost 
him many thousand pounds, and were uniformly 
bound together in several hundred volumes of the 
quarto shape. We may be sure as to Shakspeare, 
the god of his idoUtiy, he hod every thing that 
could be got for money. He now set about revi- 
sing that author’s plays for his present theatre, and 
pifolished them as he pr ocee d ed, in a foil octavo 
sisci. When I bound them together, I adted him 

▼OL. II. L 
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to letter the volume for me, and he called it 

Kemble’s Covent Garden Theatre.” 

But as I must soon quit him in his nevr element, 

I just notice his success in Lord Townley, with 

that. lovely woman. Miss Louisa Brunton, for his 

lady. Like Miss Farren, she was found to possess 

charms of every sort worthy of a coronet^'; but did 

not, when she assumed it, take away quite so much 

genius from the stage. Cooke was still tiie 

Richard, and Kemble condescended to Richmond, 

in the hope of conciliating his dear George : but 

when the return arrived of Cooke’s condescension, 

namely, to act Pizarro to Kemble’s Rolla, he came 

on knowing nothing of the language, and soon fell 

backwards as mute as a turtle. Happily his new 

♦ 

fnend was at hand to say that he was really iU 
(which every body saw), and Mr. Henry Siddons 
ready to read the part for him ; at which, few I 
ima^ne, could grieve. His illness had left him 
by the tertian intermittent, for on the 20th he stood 
his ground in the character without shaking. Mrs. 
Siddons, as poor Richardson told Sheridan she 
would, had now fhllen into Elvira s«£5dently ; and . 
.this was perhaps the greatest injury which the 
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Kembles inflicted upon Dnir)' ; for Shericiiin had 
very indSscreetly published the play, so that any 
theatre could act it. He got a lar(i[e sum, it is true, 
for the copyright. 

Mrs. Jordan had no new charatiKA* to the end of 
the year. She about this time, u}>on Franecs, her 
eldest daughter’s coming of age, took a handsome 
house for her in Golden Square, and she became 
at length Mrs. Al.sop. Her two sisters, Lucy and 
Dorn, lived with her in town ; but they were fre- 
<|uently at Bushy with their motlier. I understand 
some old gentleman of the name of Bettesworth, 
offered Miss Jordan a very handsome fortune to 
take liis name, and become his representative. 
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The reservoirs of some use at Drury Lane — ^The Caravan and 
' the dog Carlo^Story of the piece — Sheridan and his /vre- 
server — Cinderella and her Slipper, with Vemip and the 
Graces — Cherry's Soldier*8 Daughter^Mn. Jordan in the 
Widow Chcerly— Her epilogue, a female army — The Sai- 
lor'a Daughter, by Cumberland — Mrs. Jordan’s benefit — 
The middle dish^Banuister returns to the Haymarket — 
Fawcett makes a ballet from the action of Shakspeare’s 
7hmpfs/<»The Gag Deceivers — Elliston and his address — 
Master Betty at Eklinburgh—Home and his Douglas — A 
really qrbat obnius of the north descending to works below 
him— Re-writing all our literature— Substitutes — Standard 
works to be carefully reprinted — The followers of Didot — His 
application at seventy-three— Elliston at the Opera House — 
Mrs. Jordan herself opens the season of 1804-5, in Widow 
Cheerly— Mathews and Elliston now at Drury — Miss Dun- 
can’s first night — Phantom Latham and his dash — A fdte 
royal at Weymouth— EUiston and Miss Decamp— The royal 
game, and the Minhafilmas goose on a birth-day— Another 
fyroe for Mrs. Jordan, called JIfofrMiosy— Mrs. Jordan sin- 
gularly fortunate as an actress — Escapes the mort^fM^on of 

« Mrs. Siddona and of Mr. Kemble— The first of ntini adore 
the phenomenon Betty— His first appearance m London— 
Iheftuthor preteniH-Candid aeoount of it— the prep a rations 
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of the houie— Detail of the iu|i;ht-*-Air4erefMi hour oeat-* 
Mrs. liftchficld makeii a hit before AcHmet appeared-— Hia 
performance of Selim— Hia rcquiaitea— Hii faultiH— Acta two 
oUier parts at Covent Garden. 

i NOW return a little to commemorate a strikiog 
event in the history of the National Theatre. The 
reservoirs, which had been prepared in the contem- 
plntion of its danger from fire, absolutely saved the 
concern, for a time at least, from sinking under its 
burthens. I allude to the production, on the 6th 
of December, 1803, of a serio-comic romance, 
called the Caravan, attendant upon which, in the 
person of a Newfoundland dog, called Carlo, Rey- 
nolds started the first formidable rival to the new 
management. 

The story merits a few lines, though I have not 
read it in Mariana. The Regent of some time or 
other, for period is immaterial, is desperately in 
love with another man’s tmfe. The lady, at least 
on the stage, is, as usual, a paragon of fidelity. The 
husband, who is a Marquis of Calatrava, is sent by 
the caravan, from Madrid to Barcelona, with orders 
to the driver, who bears the <Uscreet name of BlalA 
bo, to starve him on the journey ; but if he should 
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be able upon the cameleon’s dish, the air, to reach 
Barcelona, then, and in that case provided, the 
governor, Mr. Dowton, \iB& sealed orders to destroy 
him. As to the Marchioness, silly woman, she fol- 
lows her husband ; and for her there are brave pu- 
nishments in reserve. If she does not ovfwcome her 
vulgar prejudice, the Marquis is to be put on board 
a fire*ship, and blown up, and her son Julio is to be 
thrown from a rock into the sea, to join the re- 
mains of his father. this love, this love!” 

But Blabbo nourishes the Marquis on the journey, 
by dividing with him the dog^s meat and his own. 
The Marquis is not blown up, though the ship is, 
and Carlo the dog, mth his master’s humanity, no 
sooner sees the child Julio thrown from the rock 
into the sea, than he jumps in after him, and 
brings him ashore in his mouth, with the utmost 
ease. 

The maternal feelings of the house had never 
been before at so high a pressure; the boiler was 
almost bursting — ^fbr here was really danger->Hneal 
water, a real dog, a real splash, and a spa^ in- 
terposition. Well mi^t Sheridan rush into the 
green-room, and call out, where is my presemer^ 
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Well might the author modntly pmeat hku^; 
and well might the manager my, '* Pbohl I meant 
the dog !" 

The run of the dog was the triumph of ibur> 
footed sagacity ; it was succeeded by the slipper of 
glass, worn by Cinderdla ; and the reign of honeet 
Curio, interrupted by Mother Goose. CindoreUa 
w'w attributed to a gentleman of Oxford, and he 
very classically rescues bis heroine from the doubt* 
iul patronage of witchcraft, and produces all the 
effects of magic, by the influence of beauty and 
love, and marriage and grace* which the reader 
sees must be no less divine personi^ than Venus, 
Cupid, Hymen, and the Graces. Let me. preserve 
the names of their mortal represenhftives — ^hlrs. 
Mountain — Oscar Byme — his brother, Hymen— 
Bel Menage, Miss Searle, Miss Bristow — the 
Prince, Mr. Byrne ; and Cinderella hersdf. Miss 
Decamp. 

We have already noticed Mr. Cherry, and bis 
ambition to write for Mrs. Jordan. On die 7th of 
Febnury, 1804, his comedy was .produced, under 
the title of the Solder’s Daughter. It has scenes 
of great interest and powerful contrast, the detec- 
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tion of villainy, and the restoration of family peace. 
The lovely spirit, that presides over the destinies of 
all, is a character called the Widow Cheerly, acted 
by the delightful woman, with as much zeal as 
skill : and as though she felt its importance to her- 
self ; and it unquestionably was of the greatest, as 
being distinguished from either the Ron^ or the 
Woman of Fashion, and attractive from vivacity, 
knowledge, and goodness. Mrs. Jordan had an 
q>ilogue of the true cast for effect, in the times of 
invasion. Hear the muster of a female army. 

" Should British women from the contest swerve ? 

Well form a female arms tfrtmve— 

And dass them thus. Old maids are pionetrt — 
Widowk sharf’tkooters—YiiyeB are fSsUtert , 

Maids are iottaliea— that’s all under twenty ; 

And as for light troop*, we have them in plenty. 

Vixens tiie tromp^ blow— scolds beat the dhtm ; 

When thus prepar'd, what enemy will eome i 

There was a kind line of recollection of her aide 

« 

De Camp behind the scene, who had been, inured 
to, service all the winter, and the epik^lillliosed 
with an unnecessary call for indulgence. 

• tioroy’a shidd protects the SoMisr't DwipAlsr." 
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Mrs. Jordan spoke this address be«utifully. The 
play ran od through the season, and called into a 
few nights’ existence, a SaUor't Daughier, by Mr. 
Cumberland ; but the nautical heroine soon parted 
company, and was never heard of after. 

Thus highly to his credit, in the very teeth of 
the most powerful confederacy that ever menaced 
a rival theatre, the season of 1803*4 was closbd 
brilliantly by John Bannister ; who returned thanks 
in person, and modestly rgoiced in the rewards of 
his exertions. In the summer be returned to his 
old station in the Haymarket, where he a|q>eared 
in Fawcett’s Doctor Panglou, and his own Walter 
in the CkUdren in the Wood. 

Mrs. Jordan, for her benefit this season, after 
the play of the Hypocrite, in whidt she tried her 
strength against Mrs. Abington, accepted a farce 
from Mr. Oulton, a native of Dublin, to show her 
aVill with Johnstone, in the exhibition of an Irish 
servant and his wife. Though there was great truth 
of homiltai^displayed, the jnece was defectii^, and 
dropt^^lple first trial. It was called the Middfe 
Duh, or’^he IrMman in T\trkeg. Mr. Oidton hu 
eontribided sometlung to the Histcwy of the Stage, 
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and a few pieces to the theatrical wants of Ireland 
and England, but I remember nothing but a musi- 
cal farce at the Haymarket, called the Sixiy~third 
Letter, which was set by that worthy man, Doctor 
Arnold. 

Fawcett, in the summer,^ did a very iflever thing 
in the way of a dramatic ballet, called the Enchant- 
ed Island: it was the whole history of Prosper© 
and Miranda, done by the Byrnes and D’Egville, 
who was the Caliban ; 'there were two Mirandas, 
one for each act, and the business ran thus. In the 
first act — the devotion of Prosper© to his secret 
studies — the conspiracy against him — the treache- 
ry of his brother, and the exposure of Prosper© and 
his innocent child at sea, in a rotten carcase of a 
boat ; edl admirably managed. They land on the 
Enchanted Island, where they are surrounded by 
evil spirits, who are subdued by the powerful art of 
Prospero. That magician discovers Ariel in the 
rift df the cloven pine, where Sycorax had left him. 
He also encourages the timid brute Caliban, '<«nd 
fas the ffaU triumph of his art, the act closes wHh a 
dance of spirits, whom he calls fiom their confines 
to greet him and his daughter. The second act 
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ttbows Miranda, twelve jreara older, that is, little 
Bristow is changed for Bel Menage. We ha^T tlieu 
the passion of Caliban for Miranda, in its grada- 
tions, a fine contrast. Ariel is her guardim : hut 
the monster sueweds in laying him asleep, for a 
time, and then carries off his virgin mistreat to his 
den. He is punished by his great roaster for his 
presumption, by the ministi*)- of demons. Then 
commences the shipwreck, and the other actual 
business of Shakspearc's play — tlie love soenea of 
Ferdinand and Miranda— Prospero’s pardon of hia 
brother and the King of Naples— the union of the 
lovers, and the abjuration of magic, by biro whom 
magic has rendered triumphant. 

I have run hastily over this, to show the amaz- 
ing beauty of our Gothic way of &bling ; and to 
demonstrate the peculiar power of Shakspeare over 
the picturesque of his art. Here he does not 
speak a single word ; but, observe the expressive 
power of the action — ^how easily comprehended— 
how. fancifiil in all its parts — ^how magnificent in 
its results. Fawcett missed the easy transition af- 
forded by Garibel at TVntts between his two acts ; 
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for the shipwreck took place after her unfortunate 
union with the king in Afnca. 

“ You were kneel’d to, and importun’d otherwise 
By all of UB , and the fair eoul herself 
Weigh’d between loathneu and obedience, at 
Which end the beam should bow.” 

The parting, after the marriage ceremony ; the 
storm, and the seeming loss of the king’s son, Fer- 
dinand, would have been the exact link wanting to 
connect the two acts. But it was extremely well 
dune ; and the little manager gave out his scenery, 
and machinery too, on the occasion, and the Bin- 
chanted Island brought money into the treasury. 

Among the novelties this summer, our fhend, 
Arthur Griffenhoof, of Turnham Green, tried a 
musical farce, from the French, called the Ocy De- 
ceivers; it was a failure: but, quite regardless of 
the shield thrown before Colman, in the songHiook, 
EHiston came forward to tell the audience, that 

Am frienddiip for th« author would end but .with 
hia ^fe; and that he had apt had justice done him 
that night.” The talking to his audience was, in 
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EUiston, R perfect duease. I hope he haa left it 
off. 

But vhy talk we of midget like these, when tlie 
young eagle of the atage had reared his eyry in the 
North, and Mr. Jackson, of Edinburgh, written a 
pamphlet to announce the prodigy, William Henry 
West Betty, the young Roscius ? We shall shortly 
have to exhibit him in town, and, therefore, will 
not detain our readers to li.sten to any thing of his 
Young Norval, but its effect upon the author of 
the play. Home, it appears, by Jackson’s pam* 
phlct, had been placed in his old station, at the 
wing, by the complaisance of the manager. The 
vain old bard pronounced the boy, Betty, the ge- 
nuine hero he had created ; and, at lengUi, quite 
in ecstasy with the applause of the house, he sud- 
denly quitted his seat, rushed on the stage, made 
his way to the lamps, and there he stood, bowing 
his acknowledgements for the triumph of his {day. 
We may conceive the effect of such an a|)|)earance 
u])on an audience, ev e r y man, woman, or dtild 
of which, knew the author’s {terson ; oonridiering, 
too, as we must, the honour of all Scotland^ en- 
gaged in the only tragedy of their own growth. 
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transplanted, originally, a slip from their own 
Childe Morris^ and written by their own country- 
man, Johnny Home. What could be f\dded to 
their delight, but the realization of their hope, that 
the young actor might, himself, be nearly, or re- 
motely, connected with the land of cakes — for 
“whence, indeed, could sic a clever fellow come 
fra, but Scotland ?*’ But, at the time I am writ- 
ing, they have, indeed, a genius to be proud of. 
Edinburgh has been styled the modern Athens, but 
I shall let “ Rome” remain in the following quota- 
tion, which fairly applies to him. 

“ Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep alujut. 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

' When went there by an age, since tlie great flood. 

But it was fam'd with more than with onb man ?*’ 

But, if I have leave to admire my fill at the qmim 
of this GREAT MAN, I wUI take the liberty to cen- 
sure the mere employments of his industry. Why 
is aU literatare to be re-written, and cast in a new 
ihould, of Bng^h too, by no means the purest, 
simply for the prevalence of a name foot-hot'; <m, 
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if he likes it better, io the language of the poetiea] 
bishop, his countryman, puts-mats?* 

I see, too, that many of such publications teem 
with blunders of haste and nt^gence : we have 
t>fteu rultblf, instead of sound masonry, covered 
over, like the houses of the Rtgeni among us, with 
till' uuiform white plaster, which has become indis* 
pensuble. There arc other pens for miserable 
abridgments, and children’s stories, and the rifaci- 
mento of such lives, as the long research of such a 
man us Malone may have enabled him to compile. 
Nor is it sufficient, on such occasions, to acknow- 
ledge obligation. The real illustrator is defrauded 
of his just place : it is his life of the poet, that 
should precede the edition of his works, and not a 
flourish of the mere translator, who assumes the 
profit without the pains ; and at best, writes a voy- 
age of discovery from the navigator’s journal. 1 
would hang no weights upon the wings of genius : 
no, far from it Let it ” fly at inpinits,” and* 
welcome ; but let it use its wings ; and not, fetter- 


* “ Wytb tic wonrdb tdio antueris hinn pvTs-aAn.” 

Don^m, b. xii. p. 443. 
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ing their noble use, crawl, unaided by them, upon 
the earth, with the mere spirit of a trader, to mo- 
nopolize and grow wealthy. I expect to hear, 
from a hundred tongues, the obvious remark upon 
this freedom, which half accuses it of enmity. “ A 
friendly eye could never see such faults.” To this, 
the same poet shall furnish an answer. 

** A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
Afi huge as high Olympus." 

In the meantime, lest the original standard works 
should be bought up, and the substitutes be every 
where obtruded in their stead, I should recommend 
the steady progress of reprinting our great authors^ 
with imceasing vigilance as to their correctness. 
Divest them of insinuating comments, that swell 
the book, and interrupt its perusal by impertinence. 
From some late specimens, I begin to hope that the 
race of the Didots is not extinct, nor native to 
France alone. It was on the 10th of July, 1804, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age, that Franf oia 
A^roise Didot died at Paris; and his art was 
dear to him in death itself. ' Fbae Idmes did that 
■perfect printer read over, and correct the sheets of 
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the stereot}’pe Montugne, published by his sons. 
From four o’clock in the morning he laboured, 
during the last year of his life, at this fisrourite 
work. He was coUecting'for it an alphabetical in- 
dex, and his materials were copious beyond belief. 
Such should be our works, and such the editions 
of them, in a country which should be as proud of 
its literature as its arms. 

Elliston had grown so popular at Colman’s, that 
he was obliged to take his benefit this season at 
the Opera House ; and, had every visitor paid, he 
must have got a thousand pounds by the night ; 
but the public took the theatre by storm, and burst 
through the bars of the pit entrance, sweeping away 
all checks and their takers. The pressure in the 
pit amounted to suffocation — the active, among the 
men, climbed into the boxes, and would not be re- 
moved. Those who had taken places in them were 
to be RccommodiHed somewhere, and the stage of- 
fered its ancient area, with a lane of entrance and 
exit for the perfermers. All this was, in truth, da- 
Ught/^ to every body but Elliston ; for, who now 
eared a straw for PiMorro, or Lovt Laught at Loek- 
smUht ? His taste for addressing the- peofde was 

▼OL. II. M 
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now in high exercise. He stated to them the loss 
he must sustain, if the terms of admission were not 
complied with; and, trusting to their /lonour, he 
sent his j^/ay-wardens among them with pewter 
plates, to collect the unpaid dues, and something 
was recovered. For those who had pve» notes, 
and got no change, a slower redress at the treasury 
was pointed out. 

When the curtain drew up, another audience, in 
files ten deep, presented itself to the comfortable 
seated in front ; and a loud cry of off ! off t 
violated Ae great rule of conduct. On again 
came our husy friend, whh his hecert in his hand, 
full of gratitude, and tact ; and as Madame Banti, 
a foreigner, had, by die apontaneom goodness of the 
public, been permitted to stow her friends upon 
the stage, he trusted that the same indulgenee 
would be extended to a BanoM 1 Now who could 
withstand such an appeal? I think he gotnbcmt 
6001., and mij^t have lost somethiiig like 4001. 
HosiottR, we awy remember, on hi|d>' suthority, to 
b»bttt a trim retkaeituf" 

'The Drury Lane season, 18044i, oommenoed 
dw Si^tember, aad was o pen td by Mbs. 
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Jordan herself in the Widow Cheerly‘~-«ome minutes 
* 

elapsed in the cheering given to this great fevourite. 
Madiewa now becanle a regular actor at Drury, and 
so did ESUston himself ; Jthus the sdieme of an 
independent company at Ccdman’s was entirely out 
of the question. Indeed, on his last ni{^, some 
of his performers left him in the lurch, and were 
securing their winter quarters. But in the way of 
novelty, the stage for .many years had seen nothing 
equal to the ftiir candidate of the 8th of Octobm*, 
Miss Duncan, in the character of Lady Teazle. 
The degance of her person and manners, the 
strength and distinctness of her utterance,' her spirit 
and perfoct self-poBsessioa, shewed her to be, Srhat 
indeed it was expected she wmild prove, the repfo* 
seotatcvb d Mias Farren ; with a'wider ranget and 
iaforior only its iveatg and faMbn. Sha was a. 
pro^gions Scqfuisidon, and a very steady servant 
0 # tha pnbfio, for more tium twenty years. A Mr. 
Lstfann,, who I think siqiplied thtf Minerva of 
TieadtrthsH Btrdet with tenie (omasees of temUs 
isterestr ftillBd ah Drary Ltusr in • samtical -entor* 
taiMnent otdled the DasA it wasramassof pisgi> 
arism, in which the author shatred Inme Aasfo thant 

M 2 
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power — ^for the originals of his characters were all 
popular. He was stripped of his borrowed plumes 
with BO much skill, that criticism seemed to bear 
the search warrant, to discover all the stolen feathers, 
at the suit of the parent birds. 

The feathers, which have just fallen fi-oitf my old 
quill, by that amazing association which regulates 
memory itself, suggest to me, a revi^ of poetical 
compliment, such as two hundred years ago used to 
salute our James the First and Ms Queen on any 
royal progress among his subjects. Though I 
believe the “ common stagers” then were not em- 
ployed upon such occasions. It was on the 29th 
of September, the birth-day of the late Queen of 
'Wirtemberg. A £6te was given at Weymouth in 
honour of it, on board the royal yacht, and on the 
arrival of thw Majesties and the Princesses, from 
a group of messmates burst forward our friend 

llKf ^ 

EUiston, in the charactor of a saHor, and addfi^ied 
liie long in a good forty lines of rhyme pasMbly 
struiq^ togeriiw. The address told his Majest}^ 
how Mi he had been, and what his people felt at his 
recovery — ^the transidon was natural to thesuperior 
foelings of his dau^ter — 
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'* Oh ! may he live, ihe ones, iri6i mioi^ed teen. 

Longer than I have time to tcD his years.’’ 

All was proceeding thus in the tendereat manner 
imaginable, when the sailor's wife, impatient to be 
talking, interrupts him with the happy recollection 
of the day being that of St. Michael, when every 
body eats a goose that can get one, and learns .its 
latin appellation of brandy. Miss Decamp was 
entrusted with this seasonable lady, and read her 
natural history to their Majesties, the Princesses, and 
their suite. 

" When cttekKng animals, by instinct feel 
A sort of TUMoa through the bosom steal i 
And every year, on tfus an^newus day, 

Onr vows to him vrith gnOtfd tettk we pay.” 

We have heard, 'tis true, of the “ royal game" 
of goose ; but in the way of compUment the present 
sSbsAm on a birth-day, is su^mely hajqiy. I 
shotild be afraid to ask the name of the attfhor of 
such A merry^thougla. The rest lai^hed at the old 
moiali^ in«r0S8-«rifc5r--and the modeat pUHm, and 
Aunt D^rah’s Jo$^ — and, as is usual, to the 
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very teeth of the royal party, blazoned their virtues 
and graces. 

On the 20th of Novanber Mrs. Jordan obtained 
another popular farce, to add to her stock, called 
Matrimony ; a French piece adapted to our theatre 
by Kenney. It is a very amusing trifle, byMvhich a 
fickle couple, disgusted to separation vrhile at 
Ubertj/, are by coi^nement brought to love nothing 
so vrell as tmton. rs. Jordan now had the sprightly 
vein of EUiston to play up to her, and the pieee )vas 
a decided hit. 

I cannot but consider Mrs. Jordan singularly 
fortunate as an actress. From the commencement 
of her career to its dose, she never experienced 
professional mortification. Her pre-eminence was 
at every stage cordially acknowledged, and her 
popularity little affected even by the dicomstasuies 
of her private history. %e had not, like Ifn. 
$idd(m8, the awkward decorum to praerise amefag 
her fiariiionkble fiaends, of not questioning tksir 
JildgMent, whife rim witnessed tiiear fiwnzyw-of not 
JM^Jeariteomiiag their fiunlitywitha^asidbRMV) 
•iri behehting all her triumphs, in an art stadied 
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with SO mudt care, exceeded Iqr the eBthosiasm for 
a boy of thirteen, who was every where preferred 
to all living acUws ; and for whom age was only 
demanded, to place him even «hove our Rosdua 
himself. The Mtuation of Kemble was yet more 
disagreeable. The boy had chased him from his 
own stage. All his studies of Shalu^ieare, the 
maturity of his judgment, the grandeur of his per- 
son and countenance, were set at nought by judges, 
whom he^oould not disregard, thejSrst ef orators, 
the greatest of men of all parties and of all ages ; 
and the fair echoes, or leaden of their o^ion (as 
it might chance), devoting themselves to the ado- 
ration and the devation of this dailjng idol, who 
seenas to have entirely unwitted the whole nunfrof 
these kingdoms. They besieged his doom all day, 
and would have been the guardians of his nightly 
duaobers, as they were of his mondsg drives. I 
dioold vrifh to preserve some evidences of foe 
ptfolie frensy, and foen foSrly estimate foe ground 
of it aM ; which on thhi " removed ground,” I at 
teast foaey myself able to do. In the meantime f 
tttast take kaveof Mra. Jordan, as foen everyhody 
dse fod, and to foe end of my chapter eomtaietno- 
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iRte the yomg Roscius, fated never to be an old 
one. 

Covent Garden theatre was first honoured with 
his appearance on the 1st of December, 1804, and, 
as early as one o’clock, the people began to pour 
into the Piazzas, and Bow Street, either (p enter 
the theatre, or see those that did, or attempted to 
do it, The interest made to obtain places, (always 
great in dliis country,) had been excessive on the 
present occasion. James Brandon, ode of the 
kindest men in the world, had been every body’s 
“ dear Mr. Brandon,” ever since the boy’s an- 
nouncement ; but, I believe, he was singularly 
” dear in his great office,” as he certainly was in- 
defatigable. He was housekeeper, as wdl as keeper 
of the box book, and the core of the house» at dl 
times, was his special duty. On the present oocag* 
sion, he required, internally,, a numerous body of 
peace officers, and externally, a strong detachment 
of the Guarde- The latter were of the most vithL 
service; for when the passages were all choked 
the house filled, and thousands still pressing to- 
wi^ the avenues, the shrieks of those, who had 
vainly attempted to go forward, and now as vainly 
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tried to get back, rrere so terrific, that while they 
had breath to call out, they summoned the soldiers 
to save them ; and only soldiers could have done it. 
'Fbey soon divided the ins from the outs, by form* 
ing in front, and then allowed of exits, but no 
more entrances ; by which measure, the almost ex* 
hausted at length secured a retreat ; and the li^ht* 
fingered gentry, now heavily laden, made their exit 
along with them, complaining dreadfiiUy of the 
pressure. We must now survey the inside. 

The two galleries were crammed in a few mi- 
nutes. The pit, with its narrow pay places, took 
some time ; and now the young athletics shewed 
their science; for they paid the box admission, 
and then made their way from the fronts of tike 
boxes into the pit, so that its visitors through the 
strait and narrow -gates, found very little space to 
occupy. This plan, of ** springing o’er the fence 
kft'once into tike fold,” was so generally conceived, 
tfaktit was numeroutiy adopted ; usd at last, when 
the pit would, literally, no longer afford standing- 
room, unless upon the heads of its inhftbitakkts, the 
iimnidcn into the b(«es detennined to keep the 
places secured for others, andiresist all the expected 
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efforts to dislodge them. When, therefore, the 
parties, applauding their own foresight, left their 
oaniages, to occupy the places they had secured, 
they found them alseady gone, and called upon the 
bcHC>keeper to turn out the invaders. This was an 
utter impossibili^. Then manhood, true man- 
hood, went to woih ; and blows were interchanged, 
as wdl as cards. The police-officers now attempted 
to dear them hut they were beaten bade by the 
tenants at wdl, who Would take no warning to quit, 
and defied all >qeetBsent. At length, their gene- 
aonty made room in dhe front far some few laffies, 
udko were determined vipoa fr>e matter ; and, not 
being pemdtted to carry their male ‘friends with 
dlietB, sat with strlttgwn, rather thm miss the 
portunity of aedng the prodigy. The ventijaters 
were dl at wwk, but tim Imat was so fritwnfe, 
friat even men, seemuigly lifrdass^ ware lifeid iq> 
frumfriepit, and di >gg e d <feiwuj||h <he WKa»,^iaip 
dada h fe bie a wiuch windowe. The *mgs 
a ud afr ii wan ra i sed about a loot, and « ourrent of 
air p ni e ed ffint way into the |dt. The nolsa alt due 
Ifriie equi&d the heat. At length, C. KenMe 
came on to speak all address, Which Mr. Taylor 
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had composed, in such yvy m ad t t t Imgiiage/ (hat 
it was well for hhn it coidd be heard ; for I 
think he only tdked of “ Pallae starting from the 
brain of Jove.” I cannot bht ‘siqqxMe he would 
have been voted a partiam of the hoase of Km* 
BLB, and been sentenced, as B. Jonaon was, on 
anoth^ occasion, to infrtmy, for his ” iparwg, and 
taetdKow commendation.” 

The {day was Barbanuaj a tragedy written by 
Dr. Brown ; and Garrick had played 8dim, a youth 
of twenty, in the fortieth year of his i^. The 
*ymmg Roscius had just completed his tbirieenfri 
year, the exact age when the Sriim of the play lost 
his fatlw.' ' Nothing, Aevefrm, could be less «• 
cqdkmahle than the choice of dAvt. Betty Hhs 
even tall of his age, and his voice, Uiou^ un- 

iHnBd, had the ** manly cradc.” In the first act 

* 

RnHwi does not appear; Imt Ifr. Haiginve, and 
Mlt, Murray did, «r litimght tUey did, fat dw ipec> 
lidors thought nothk^^boiri them; tkangh they 
represented Barbaidsaa and Otfanun, anddho latter 
told the boy’s age, and other l|iui|s that cohOKncd 
the interest. At length, to di|e great ddigfat of the 
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house, the curtain drojq)^ iq>on the first act. In 
the second the boy was to appear. ' 

I S' 

Mrs. Litchfield, who acted Zaphira, his mothv, 
was ah actress of great' energy, and had a very pow> 
erful, and well-toned voice. The play too, fostu- 
natelyi supplied her with a curse upon BErbarossa, 
the enemy of the boy, and who had assumed the 
name of king, and intended to demand an inter- 
view with her. ' The tirade she utters on this as- 
sumption of negality by the tyrant, is this — 

** O title, vilely purchai'd by the blood 
Of inxLOoenoe ; by treachery and murder. 

May Heaven, inoena’d, pour down its vengeanee on him ; 
Blast all his joys, and tom them into horror ; 

>mi phrensy rise, and bid him curse the hour 
That gave his crimes their birth. 

She delivered this admirabfy^.ibr she had a soNfV 
the spectators were turned by her into audie&eeMJi 
•ikeiy {^{died the lines to Buonaparte, and the iflwt 
vdlwaeat aj^danse was given to the ^irited lady 
befivre them, ihe other female in the piece wai 
ICih. H- SiddoDs (Murray’s danghtiery who acted 
{tene. 
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At length, dreBsecI u r. shire, in white Hnen pan* 
taloons, a short, dose, russet jadcet, trimmed with 
sable, and a turban hd, or cap, at the command of 
the tyrant, on came the desire of all eyes. Master 
WttLtAti Hbnrt Wbst Bettt. With the sa* 
gacity an old stager, I walk^ quietly into the 
house, at the end of the first act — made my way 
into the lobby of the first circlet-planted myself at 
the back of one of the boxes, outside, and saw him 
make his bow, and never stirred till the curtain fell 
at the end of the play. I had a good glass, and 
saw him perfectly. He was a fair, pleasing youth, 
well formed, and remarkably graceful. The first 
thing that struck me was, that it was paanon for 
the profession that made him an actor; he 
tj^ng what he loved to do, and put his whole force 
mto it. The next thing that 1 felt was, that he had 
amazing dodUty, and great aptitnde at eaieJang 
what he was taught — ^he could convey passions ’ 
which he had never felt, nor seen in operation, but 
upon the stage. Gracb, bnbrqt, firb, vbhb- 
MBMCi, were his own — the wnderotmUng was of a 
MAT0BEB brain. He seemed, however, to think 
an he said ; and bad he been taught to pronounce 
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with accuracy, there was nothing beyond his ob> 
viouB requisites for the profession. 

All boys have nearly the same defects in decla- 
mation ; they either hoot out their words, or motdhe 
them — they do not dear off their syllables ; they 
hang, and drawl. They endeavour to mbve you by 
a monotonous heavy cadence, such as even great ac- 
tnaaes moan out, when they do not choose to think 
while they apeak ; — no rare occiurence : but they 
get tired of repetition, are frequently unwdl, and 
the substitute passes, where the ears are sufficiently 
long. 

Had Betty died at . this time, he would exactly 
have resembled the character given 1^ Ben Jon- 
son of Saiathiel Pavy, one of the chikhen of Queeh 
ElizabeUi's chapel, of whom the laumte thms 
unites: 


'* Weep with me aO you that read 
Hub litde atmy : 

And knew tat wiutti a tear you dwd 
Death’s adf wamry. 

‘Twaa a child that eo did thrive 
In grace and feature. 

As Haanfa and Nature seem’d to strive 
Whidk own’Sd'lhe cnstnre. 
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Ye«n he numher’d anm tUrtmt 
When fate* tam'd onMl, 

Yet three fill'd Kidi'ew had be been 
The stage’e jewel.'* 

But he ia before me, and I therefore proceed. 
Embarrassment, Betty did not seem to have the 
slightest ; nor to think of his audience. He tum^ 
himself, like a veteran, to his work — his eye never 
wandered from the true mark, and though not 
dark, it was quick and meaning. He did not 
taring his features into distortion at any time, to 
look impressive ; nor rotol his eye, as is the prac* 
tice, to imply subtlety. There was no trick about 
him. The first thunder that followed the jkuh of 
his kindled fancy, was at his delivery of this pas* 
sage,*— aitd hd ^ke it petfeetty. It is' his feigned 
assassination of himself. 

" While ni^t drew on, we leap’d upon oar prey ; 

Fall at his heart brare Omar aim'd the poniard. 

Which Seim ahaniiiiis, wrendt’d it from his hand, 

Then phmgfd’it in his breast ; — hasted '<n, 
liw tote to owr, yet I nntfi raj friend— 

Ify thiiatgt'dagger, wilii.re{peBted blows, 
fieoith’d-eveiy artvy— th^.&U together, 
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Gasping in folds of mortal enmity. 

And thus in frowns expir'd." 

All this, it is true, was trimmed and tuned to 
the fine ear of Garrick. But Betty waited its ef- 
fect with his eye, as he described the action, like a 
master. The trial of Othman’s principles, and the 
ultimate communication that Selim was yet alive — 
the lowered tone of voice, the prying caution lest 
he should be overheard, were all as finished efforts 
as if such a man as my friend Waldron, with all 
his impressions of Garrick as vivid as they were at 
first, had shewn the youth the manner in which the 
mighty master moved himself through all the bu- 
siness of the scene. The part of Selim is kept 
rising judiciously to the dose of the act, and he 
left his audience perfectly transfixedein admiratioa 
and astonishment. 

Hie third act shewed the mere boy. Irene, 
young and beautiful, excited nothing consonaOlit in 
him. He was a stranger to the passion of love, 
and time had not yet matured him into Uie expres- 
sion of its language. All his tendmness was de- 
voted to his mother. Nature could speak in him 
as a son, it seemed, though not as a lover. The 
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message to Zaphira, which Achmet deliven to her 
from her son, whom she supposes at a distance, is 
well written on the model of Addison. 

'* Bid her remember that the way* of Hesvoi, 

Tlio’ dark, ore just : that oft some guardian pow'r 
Attends unseen to save the innocent ! 

But if high Heaven decrees our ftdl t oh 1 bid her 
Firmly to wait the stroke, prepar’d alike 
To live and die. — And then he wept, as / do," 

Nothing can be prettier than this address of Se> 
lim, in the last line. But the soliloquy with which 
the act ends, and young as the speaker then looked, 
the destruction of the tyrant there menaced, was 
the prime favourite. His energy was so striking 
as to keep it from ridiculous bravado. The diffi* 
culty vanished, before him. The foi»th act had 
some fine bursts. The fifth has little or nothing 
for the actor. Dr. Brown, as a dramatic poet, 
codd'do nothing but what had been done before. 
He had not even the talent of new combination in 
a sUght degree. His play, in fact, is Merope, new- 
named. 

Some of the firalts of this singular youth have 
been hinted already. Tba most decided flatterer 

FOL. II. N 
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could not talk down the most obvious one — 
it proceeded from a want that can only be cor- 
rected by advanced, perhaps begun education. He 
did not syllabicate, his notion of a word was often 
caught from vulgar speakers, and Selim, in his ut- 
terance, was sometimes Ckehm. He did^ot aspi- 
rate where he should — probably did not know that 
others do it. I saw little beyond Selim in any of 
his other characters— there was no original concep- 
tion of the part— it was the prompter’s tradition 
of great men executed by a surprising boy. 

At Covent Garden he also acted Young Norval, 
another Selim, and Frederick, in Lovere' Vows. 
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The young RosciuB acts Norval to groat hoosee — ^The nightly 
tTerage — ^The receipts of his twenty-eight nights at Drury— 
Talk of erecting statues — Opie and Northcote paint whoie 
lengths— Duke of Clarence accepts the dedication of North- 
cote s picture — Medical men usually wild about the stage— 
The professional policy — One physician supremely ridiculous 
— Betty taken to the AdelpM — A Westminster dormitory- 
introduced to the Archbishop of York — Probable advice from 
Markham— Old actors affect to admire the boy, because they 
hated Kemble — ^Mrs. litchffeld strikes a blow for her own 
benefit— How it benefited others— Kemble appears in OthtUo 
—Hie town begins to awake— 22»cAard the Third acted by 
the litde Duke of York— The boy for the first time hiaimd— 
Siddons, after long absence, returns — Kemble now presumes 
to act Macbeth — Miss Mudie — ^The Fund applies to Betty to 
act a night for his poor brethren — Aid refused — A peep at 
Cbfwn/ry h PaeeUm IFsek— Hough, the prompter, vereue 
]^tty^PeDsioiied off at last to keep him quiet— Mrs. Jordan 
acts for Macklin*s widow, at Covent Garden — Hie ’riot at 
libs Opera House* us to donebytiie 

clerical interference — ^Reason written upon the sutject — ^The 
Judge's decision at Warwick Assizes— Shakspeare pictures 
sold— Poor Siiett*s funeral ; no requiem— the moderate fees 
N 2 
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demanded for it — EUiston — ^The tailors and Puck— liston 
arriycB from Newcastle — ^The Author’s estimate of him — 
Kemble's sly revenge, taken in Zanga — Acts Gloster in Jaw 
Shore — Striking effect made in it — Betty's receipts drop one 
half — His benefit too, fails — The charm dissolved — Corio- 
lannu, Kemble's ** crowning mercy" — ^Dmry Lane sinking— 
Mothor Gooie — Kenne/s FaUe Alarms — ^Twei^^-three years 
pass, and he still delights the town — His Grey Steed com- 
mended— Satd a Smile to a Tear — The sweet Singer of Israel 
— Miss Lee’s failure — Tobin's Curfew ^ his sweet style of dic- 
tion — Exemplified in Florence and Fitzharding — ^Wroughton 
alone really felt his merit — His voyage, a hurricane — Found 
dead in hia cot — Buried before his relatives reach Cork — 
His doom was disappointment— Four lines by G. Wakefield 
soothe his memory, classicaliy— The Wood Dmoa— Close 
of the Winter Season— Wroughton’s classical pledge for the 
future. 

The triumph of tragedy now was lik^ that of 
Bxmeo and Juliet, in the days of Gkirrick. The 
young Roscius was the support of both the patent 
theatres. Tancred, and Romeo, and Hamlet> were 
the additions to his list of parts. But of all his 
performances, young Nonral was the decided fa- 
tourite. Out of twenty-eight nights at Drury Lane 
theatre, between December and Apr^, he perfonii* 
ed young Nonral deven, tunes ; and the repeipti to 
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Douglas, amounted to 7. 133/. 13«. €d. or a nightly 
average of 648/. 10*. 4d. Why uras not poor 
Home present, to rush again from the wing, and 
say, " this is work ?'* Hie total of the twenty* 
eight nights at Drury, was 17,210/. 11s., an aver- 
age of 614/. 13s. 8d. only, which shows the trans- 
cendancy of the Grampian hero. 'Die committee 
paid the Duke of Bedford, at once, 3,166/. 16s. 2d. 
due to him for rent. I have not the receipts of 
Covent Garden house for the same number of 
nights ; and it might not hold quite so much as 
the Drury Apollo ; but the result must be some- 
thing near in total, and thus, probably in fifty-six 
nights, a youth of thirteen, drew 34,000/. into a 
theatre, to see him act the principal characters in 
tragedy, and snatch, at all events, one house firom 
impending ruin. 

The talk now ran of erecting statues to the phe- 
nomenon. Opie painted him as young Norval — 
Northcote, as having drawn inspiration Itom tiie 
tomb of Shakspeare. Tlie latter was engraved and 
defeated by Mr. Betty, to H. Ri H. the Duke Of 
CSbutenee, as the royal patron of tiie boy. I ha^ 
often smiled at the eageites with which tm men 
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of medical science espouse the interests of plsyers. 
Of nil men, they have the least disposable time for 
theatres. Perhaps they find their common prac- 
tice move more cheerily, if they have any thing to 
communicate as to the popular idol ; and, there- 
fore, in fact, make others pay for their firidndly at- 
tendance upon the stage. One worthy and very 
skilful man, busied himself extremely in the boy’s 
welfare. As he was himself a scholar, he did not at- 
tempt to deny the deficiencies in his education ; hut 
he had a panacea here, which was very amusing 
Let them,” said he, “ buy the boy a first folio 
of Shakspeare, and get a clergyman to teach him 
Greek.*' He seemed to forget, that prodigy is en- 
hanced by the seeming inadequacy of means to pro- 
duce the effect. Some of the founders, alike of 
religions and kingdoms, have been ignorant men. 
When a youth fiwm Eton or Harrow speaks Latin 
el^;antiy, where is the wonder, when he studied 
under Sumner or Parr ? 

' What the fint folio of Shakspeare was to do for 
Master Betty, perhaps the Ifomsd pMsonbar ■ewr' 
asked himae^. It contains one pieoe of vafauMe 
infonnatioB ; that the naikty genius, whose works 
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it presents in thdr original ipeUmg, had “ mnsM 
Latin, and leas Grebe and it will be difficult to 
show that more learning is required for the ddwmy 
of a play, than its eompoaition. So that the first 
half of the prescription dismissed the second ; and 
the second, if he had ever seen the book mention- 
ed, would certainly have dismissed the Jint. The 
playhouse copy is quite sufficient for the actor, 
who addresses only a mixed auditory. Correct 
study of Shakspeare’s text belongs to those who 
are either deep in the mysteries of philosophical 
grammar, or are preparing editions of the poet’s 
works. The last shelter for pedantry should be 
the stage. An actor need not trouble himself with 
digging up Saxon roots, to justify what is obscure: 
->4ii8 object is to be understood without difficulty ; 
and to speak his mother tongue sensibly and arti- 
eolatdy ; leaning, in his pronunciation, to the refi- 
ned, rather than the vulgar mode. 1 si^pose, as 
a prdStninary to his Greek studies, Master Betty, 
<}n<(he Ifith of Becember, was taken to the 
I do not mean m the Strand ; but to the doimi- 
tory of Westminster, to see the comedy by Teronee, 
so oaUed, acted in Lalht by the Westmuister hajn. 
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They sported him as a {ion, in the seat of honour ; 
and he was introduced that evenmg to the vene- 
rable Archbishop of York, Markham ; who might 
caution him, perhaps, from catching bad haUts of 
either author or actors. 

The success of Betty was quite unpar^ded. — 
At first he had fifty pounds per night — ^but this 
ceased with his third performance ; and he had af- 
terwards one hundred pounds every single night. 
So that, with his provinciaT engagements, and be- 
nefits, with large presents, his first year must have 
made his fortune. And it was happy for him that 
it did so — for the wane, as Oowper expresses him- 
self, was near at hand. The town could not be 
kept at fever heat long. To expose the mystery to 
daylight, was to show natural causes producing 
natural effects. Hodqh, the prompter of the Bel- 
fast theatre, had given the boy lessons in his art. 
He brought with the graces of youth, an ardent 
love ^ acting — enthusiastic himself, he kindDed 
esitlipnasm aro;i|ind him. Old actors were asto-, 
nished^at his acquireipents, and ^ who had,beei\ 
diiyikced by KsHpuc, affected to patrooiae, 
youth, who, by the weapons of qhildhood, had^ 
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beaten down the giant whom they hated. Smith 
distinguished himself by presents and verses, '‘con- 
ceits more rich in matter than in words.” He al- 
wa]rs undervalued Kemble; and for this object, 
eternally talked of the inimitable Mr. Garrick. 

It has been already said that Mrs. Litchfield was 
honoured by acting with Betty for Ms benefit, or 
that of the house; but it could not be expected that 
he should act for hers. In this situation, what was 
to be done ? What attraction could she contrive 
for her bill ? Her husband was a gentleman distin- 
guished as a critic, a man of letters, and dear and 
calm judgment ; he thought the time had arrived 
to show the town how much perfect merit they 
were neglecting, and to redainr their attention to 
MANHOOD, at least in their highest amusement. 
Mrs. Idtchfidd accordingly took an opportunity of 
asking Mr. Kemble whether he would act OtheUo 
for her benefit, on the 22nd of May, 1805 f His 
answer was “ eertmrdy, if you wish ib— but I feel 
mysdf bound to tell you, that I think you have 
made a wedc choice*” She b^ressed hersdf ob- 
liged by Ms readiness, and determined to bring ho* 
notion to the test. Her night was well attended-^ 
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Kemble acted the Moor in his most perfect style — 
Cooke was very masterly in lago— C. Kemble made 
Cassio a prominent part — ^Mrs. H. Siddons was a 
most lovely Desdemona, and she herself was the 
Emilia. Mr. Heathcote sat in the stage-box, and 
the boy Betty was in the front of it ; ’%nd I have 
not the smallest doubt, was as much delighted as 
any person in the theatre. I firmly believe, the 
actress might compliment herself justly with having 
“ done the deed.” She had certainly spoken in- 
telligibly her own sense, in the language of Shak- 
speare to the distempered town. 

'* In thy best consideration check 
This hideous rediness ! Answer my life, my judgment ! 
See better Lear, and let me still remain 
Hie true blank of thine eye.” 

However, such honour must not unacoompanied 
invest her only. The TOWirhad now began to set 
fimits to the a(^mng blood of our hero, who was 
j^iStraaded, on his second benefit at Drnry tins 
season, to play Kimg Bichort! the Third. Ihis was 
in fikct, too laughable. It was liM litfle prating 
York ridiculing his unele. He on tMs occasion. 
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for the first time in his career, heard the hi$t«$ of 
his adorers. 

At his first benefit, Hamlet, he dexterously 
omitted the indignant poet’s allusioD to the usur- 
pation of children, like himself, who had chased the 
“ Tragedians of the City” from their stations. 

“ Ham. Do the boy$ carry it away ? 

Ros. Ay. tliat they do. my lord." 

These two benefits produced Betty 2,500/. 

Mrs. Siddons, after a long and dangerous illness, 
returned to the stage on the 26tb of AjHril in Lady 
Macbeth ; but Mr. Kemble played Macbeth on the 
occasion, to the very great astonishment no doubt 
of the great statesmen, and physicians, and lawyers, 
and artists, and men of letters, who had disgraced 
themselves by preposterous adulation of a cl^er 
boy. 

Drury Lane aeons to have foBowed up this blow, 
for on the 31at of the same month, th^ brought 
out Miss Mudie, within a year as <dd as Master 
Betty, in ^ eharacMr of the BpsUsi OkOd. Mrs. 
Joidan, howeyw, leas ttot disturbed by this lAttle 
Pickle. In the ^ineaiitatns, the avarice of young 
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Betty’s father was doing every thing to destroy his 
son. The fund for decayed actors of Drury Lane 
theatre was at this time in no flourishing state. 
Moody, retired at Barnes Terrace, wrote the follow- 
ing letter for the conunittee to Mr. Betty, ad cap- 
tandim vulqub ; but he would not be caught. 

“ Teach me to feel another'a woe.” — P ope. 

“ We, undersigned, the master, trustees, and 
committee for managing the fund raised by that 
great master of his art, David Garrick, Esq., 
finding at this time our finances so low, have been 
obliged to pare down the income of our poor 
claimants by a severe and heavy poundage; and 
unless your son stands forth for us with his trans- 
Cendant abilities for one niyld, we shall be poor 
indeed. We have chosen you, ur, our advocate to 
him for this liberal deed of hiUvolence, to be ex« 
tended to his aged distresasd hretbren; which, 
joined to his present pQpwla^^<«i^ ecmaearate hie 
name to time’s end. 

“ With great ie^wc|ltJi^ lifteiened Iby 
•• T. R. Dnary Lwe. 
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In six weeks time, says honest indignant Moody, 
the committee had an answer in the neyottve. To 
such members of the profession, male or female, 
(for I would avoid personality,) as refrain from 
aiding what they never mean to burthen, I can only 
say, that Mr. Garrick was not of their mind ; for 
he endowed as well as founded : and I beg leave to 
warn them, that they cannot calculate, with their 
short-sighted pride and apathy, the frightful re- 
verses of human condition. The aristocracy of 
rank and wealth among us are now the patrons of 
these two grateful and graceful funds. 

The time of the youth undoubtedly was precious; 
and the old'proverb was not lost upon die frither of 
Betty. Some lingering recollections of former 
piety had kept the paeeion week in London without 
plays. But what of that, the hag was to be made, 
and the country, to be ture, was the natural place 
far it. Mr. Betty, therefore, engaged his son to 
act at Coventi^, «n ttie lit, Srd, and 4th of 
April, Norval, Wedferiek, Aichmet, and Hamlet. 
But the ephituf Be<l|fiBg Tom had udnspered this 
diacetery of faia to Wshop of die diocese, and 
on the firet graqiing insult was 
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averted by a command to the manager to dose his 
theatre. Such was the auri sacra fames, that 
slighted every other sacred thing. 

But the same cause was very near producing a 
mischievous effect indeed. The reader may not 
quite have forgotten the ladder of youngwambition, 
and George Cooke’s use of it. What I now allude 
to is the treatment of old Hough the prompter, the 
almost paternal instructor of young Betty, for a 
considerable time. This Mentor of his Tde- 
machus, Mr. Betty turned off in his narrowness, 
without the slightest provision whatever. The old 
gentleman on this hint to speak, advertised as pre- 
paring for the press, aye, and speedily to be pub- 
lished — 


" An appeal to the judgment and candour of an 
impartial British public. By William Hough, late 
dramatic tutor to the young Roscius. In which 
will be introduced a curious and truly original 
eoneapondenee, previous and subsequent to Master 
Betty’s first appearance on the stage i »|f pth notes, 
theatrical, analytical, and es^danatory.’ 
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“ Blow, blow, tbott winter'* wind} 

Thou ut not w unkind 
As man’t ingratitude.” 

SaAKip.— Foa Like it. 

An annuity of fifty guineas for life was settled 
on Uie honest prompter, who now having got his 
cue, rang down the curtain upon the meditated ,ex> 
posure, and was contented to 

" Pursue the triumph, and partake the qals.” 

My ever kind Mrs. Jordan, on the 17th June, 
1805, gave her talents, along with those of Kemble 
and Cooke, in the Wonder and Love d la Mode, 
for the benefit of poor Macklin’s widow. I should 
think there might be 3001. for her. 

On the 16th of June occurred the memorable 
riot at the Opera House, in pursuance of eccle- 
siastical order to close at twrive o’dktck on the 
night preceding the Lord’s day. By omitting one 
whole act of tilte ballet, the curtain fell about half- 
past rieven. Half-an-hour’s amusement was thus 
cut awayfoomthe public, bymisealcnlation of tune. 
All the fine instruments in the orchestra were de- 
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molished, arid tlw mtude tom and scattered about. 
The footJamps^wm at one fell swoop destroyed 
upon the stage, dome of the scenety was cut to 
pieces, and the slight <diairs in the boxes, disjointed, 
formed exodlent missiles, to throw at the distant 
chandeliers. Kelly told the rioters i4hat he but 
obeyed the orders received from Bow Street, at the 
instance of the Bishop of London. On this they 
ordered the prdate to be sent for, that he might 
answer for hxmd/, and confront Mr. Goold, the 
proprietor, who was out of town. 

Ihus, instead of a profanation, if it be one, of 
about ten mnutea upon the stage (for the entire 
act omitted of the ballet would not have taken 
above forty minutes,) a horrible riot was in pro- 
gress for TWO HOURS of what the bishop chose to 
consider as Sunday. The ladies wore borne away 
in fits to their carriages->-pr(q>erty wah destroyed 
to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds— fighting 
aM swearing bonafeed atoong the young men of 
findikm every dung palffemat^y ts Wifil as Ghriatian 
amohg us ; and aB Ihis heeause the ffidutp of 
London had chosen to regulate of 
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the dancers and the drop ^urt mn befijre them. 
Truly a most excellent mode of '* keepng hdy the 
Sabbath day.” 

On the Tuesday following all was profound 
peace and satisfaction. Mr. Goold prioted an 
appeal to the Uberal public, which told only, what 
Kelly had stated from the stage before, that the 
objectionable measure had been ventured, that the 
stage might comply wltii the mandate of the 
PoLicB regulated by the Church. Surely, surely, 
if Reason could be heard upon such a subject, the 
nights might be left out of the question, and the 
day of work and the day of, rest be bounded alike 
by the rising and the setting sun. Particularly by 
the reformed clergy, who, doubtless for reasons 
which regard more than their own ease, perform on 
Sunday bofo the morning emd the evening service 
always between those intervals, namdy, eleven 
o'clock, A. M., and four, p. m. But the church 
shopld take no particular cognizance of either play 
or opera houses i nor move at all in regulation of 
a eml nature, but iqmn a convocation solemnly 
held, aodra gaieral conviction that their Palladium 
was endangered by any practice among society that 
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infringed upon the canons. But such trifling as 
the present was mischievous. If really in earnest, 
why not follow home the visitors of such places of 
amusement ? Why not attack the midnight orgies 
of the reveller and the gambler ; and boldly ring 
out a curfew at twelve upon all unhallowed fires 
that only illumine depravity? — “ O, this we darb 
not do!” — ^Well, I know it ; and therefore do not 
shew your weakness, by the exertion only of slight 
power ; and what the poet figures by ” spurning 
enviously at straws.” 

The above interference of authority to disturb 
the peace, may candidly be accompanied by one to 
preserve it. At the Warwick assizes, in April, 
1805, the judge laid it down as law, that ** the 
managers or proprietors of a theatre may direct the 
servants of due house to remove any person or 
persons that bave got possession of places against 
the rales of the theatre ; and if an (moul t be eom^ 
nitted by siudt removal, his or their conduct is by 
law justified/* Tbe learned judge heltt^ did not 
cemaBidt -die at eaebuting the dkeotami ; 

timd that between the mud servaBls aadl the pos- 
sessors' against rale, the ommli sad baMnp miliht 
be divided. 
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This summer saw the sale and dispersion of that 
vast collection of pictures, which onoe inhabited 
the Shakspeare Gallery in Pall Mall. Mr. Chris* 
tie’s hammer decided the lots as they fidl to differ- 
ent classes of pur^iasers. All novelty, to be sure, 
had long been taken out of the pictures ; and the 
proprietors of the gallery foimd that there was in- 
deed a difference between buying and selling. The 
only good prices were given for Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Puck — Cardinal Beaufort — and Macbeth. 
For Smirke’s Seven Ages, and Northcote’s Tomb 
of the Capulets. His other pictures did not much 
turn a hundred guineas each. Mr. West’s King 
Lear in the Storm, the finest composition of them 
all, sold for no more than 2151. 6a. — and was 
bought for Mr. Fulton, of Philadelphia, a country- 
man of the artist’s. 

I feel myself becoming, like “ goodOum delver,” 
in Hamlet, a recorder of the deod, end my place 
among the living somewhat edoured fay my inti- 
macy witi|l the departed. 1 have now to att«id to 
Kis grave, in St. Paul’s d m te hy rd, the nemains 
(tf that very excdlent comedian, Suett, n^o de- 
fieanded Ife > ef at least twenty years’ innocent 
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mirth, by expiring at the age of forty-seven. He 
had received the musical education of a chorister, 
and the Queen’s boys and some musical friends 
were ready to sing a requiem over the body. At 
first I thought the impeiUment might have pro- 
ceeded from the recollection that poor ^uett had 
been a player. 

" We ahonld profime the service of the dead 
To sing gage Requiem, and such rest to [Him] 

As to peace-parted souls. 

1st Fol. 1623, p. 258. 

But the rdigvm objection was only calculated 
for the meridian of Paris ; one of infinitely greater 
moment operated in the cemetery of St. Paul. It 
was, that the tribute-money for such a license 
amounted to something like Thirty-bight sterling 
pounds, amd the iqoney was of some consequence 
to Us family. He was interred on the 15th of 
July, 1805 ; his two sons, and four private friends, 
fUlowing the body. 

The Haymatket season had some features of 
Ugh comedy. EUiston’s addresses. An Amy of 
Tailon, for Dowton’s benefit, to oppose fibe per- 
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formance of a piece, that goea by their name, and, 
erroneously by Foote’s. No modem Xenophon 
has written the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
that were posted in the Haymarket on Uus occa* 
sion. Graham, the magistrate, took the lead 
against them, and, by the assistance of the Guards, 
and some “ special officers of might,” about twenty 
were secured till they could procure bail. There is 
some secret in the laugh which attends the very al« 
lusion to a tailor ; and I leave the earliest instance 
of it now to the reflection of my readers-^tbe ear* 
liest, I mean, that occurs to me. It is recorded by 
that merry Hobgoblin Puck himself. 

The wiseit aunt. Idling the aaddest tale. 

Sometime for three-foot etode miataketb me i 
Then slip I from her bum, downe topplei Ae, 

And TAiLoua criea, and ^Us into a oodb { 

And then the whole quire hold flieir h^, and 
And waxen in their mirth, and neexe, and aweare 
A merrier koare was never wasted there.** 

1st Fol. 1623, p. 14a. 

The old lady topjding down her no seat, 
was confessedly a diverting incident; but, when 
finding'^dwlf in the trae pomtion, she cries out 
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“ Tailor t" it becomes irresistible ; the whole assem- 
bly are convulsed with laughter, and hold their hips, 
lest they should burst in the indulgence of their 
spleens. 

But what talk we of tailors when such a man as 
Liston is just arrived from Newcastle, and on the 
18th of June is to appear in John Lump. On that 
night he conunenced a reign, the longest and 'the 
most prosperous among the sons of humour. He 
is the only comic actor whose salary has passed that 
of every tragedian; and, at the time I am writing, 
he can secure his terms, whatever he may choose to 
demand. I cannot define his power, and therefore 
will not attempt it. He must be seen to be com- 
prehended. Other actors labour to be comic. I 
see nothing like labour or system in Liston. In 
his person he is stately, and even grave in his ex- 
pression — ^ndrvous and rather remote from popular 
habits. A large fortune has rewarded this great 
benrfactor of his species ; and, as an antidote, I 
would pit him, singly, agaiiut all the conventides 
of gloom and 'wretchedness in the kingdom. I do 
not think that his style mixes wdl ; hdttjes not 
concur in any g«aenl effect— he is aUm as well 
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when with others on the scene, as when he enters 
to soliloquize, or rather enjoy him$e^ with the au- 
dience. He could deliver artful composition, cor- 
rectly, if he chose to do so ; but either for the 
author’s sake, or his own, he is best, ad libitum, 
confined only by the businm of the play. 

The winter of 1805-6 was the triumph of the 
veterans of the stage. These violent delights 
have violent ends,” is a maxim of great moral ex- 
cellence — ^it teaches the spoiled children of the 
world to be humble in their exaltation, that their 
fall may come without insult. Kemble had to 
reckon with the public for their absurdity ; and 
accordingly got up the Revenge with great care. 
Zanga is peculiarly suited to the grandeur of his 
deportment ; and, in his sullen and vindictive ru- 
mination, and final vengeaqce, his powers of ima- 
gination bore him higher, far higher, than his 
physical strength. But during so sublime an ef- 
fort, it was impossible not to feel ashamed, that 
siidi a man should have been neglected and dis- 


paeaged ibr a mere parrot, howevw well taught. 

IlgMKt effort was to shew how much could be 
done^lPme consummate artist with even scanty 
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materials. Kemble left 'with his friend Cooke the 
tyrant Gloucester ; but upon the revival of Jane 
Shore, performed the Protector of Rowe’s imita- 
tion, which used to be played so amiably by my 
friend James Aickin. I cannot express the sur- 
prise of the audience, when with an energy that 
really withered every body near him, he rushed 
upon the council-table and displayed his arm, 
“ shrunk like a foul abortion and charged it to 
the sorcery of Edward’s wife, with whom he cou- 
pled poor Shore, in order to excite her protector, his 
intended vicftm, Hastings, performed by his bro- 
ther Charles. Mrs. Siddons was the Shore, Mrs. 
Litchfield Alicia. 

Between December and February the audiences 
of Master Betty had greatly fluctuated — his high- 
est receipt was 6601.— his lowest was 2271. 16ar— 
a j\ut punishment for his presumption in playing 
Zanga at all, after Kemble. The average of the 
second season for twenty nights, was no more than 
9411. 12a. 9cl. per night, out of which he was to 
be paid a hundred guineas. ’Die “ profeasii^ Sy- 
rens” had made his benefit a thing of at 

first; (which sum the managers had to 
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him;) it was no more now than SOli. 18*. — and 
Mrs. Jordan, who had been twenty years before 
them, had 3091. 17«> 6d. in her house. One is 
reminded of the beautiful figure of Prospero : 

“ The charme diseolvee apace. 

And as the morning steales upon the night, 

(Melting the darknesse,) ao their rising aenccs 
Begin to chace the ignorant fumes that mantle 
TTieir cleerer reafion." 

Shakbpbaeb, let Fol. p. 16 . 


But on the 3d of November, 1806, Kemble, by 
his crowning mercy,” as Cromwell, used to call 
his great victory, put all delusion to flight, and 
took Coriolanus for his surname, perhaps for ever. 

Drury Lane was now again sinking under its 
great rival. The pantomime is usually a trial of 
strength, and Covent Garden was at its maxi- 
mum. The 28th of December, 1806, will be 


long distinguished as the natal day of Mother 
Goose, produced by those “ twins of honour,” in ' 
Yule time, Messrs. Farley and T. Dibdin. lit^ 


Simmons performed Ndtre rMrende Mire to a 



Grimaldi, a genius who is yet unap- 
created the clown. The two Bolognas 
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were the Paotaloon and Harlequin, and the Colum* 
bine Miss Searle. There was a portrait of this 
young lady, by Opie, painted for Mr. Heathcote, 
which shewed rather more of her beauty than is 
usually displayed — ^yet right modest. In the wreck 
of his fortunes I know not what became of it. 

The first hit made by Drury was an opera, writ* 
ten by Kenney, called False Alarms, or My Cousin, 
brought out on the 12th of January, 1807, and at 
three and twenty years’ distance, I was this morn- 
ing hailed by my little friend from the grey back of 
“ an sim-gauiU steed,” who certainly did not inter- 
rupt our conversation by any neighing impatience 
either amatorial or locomotive. He is still as 
acute, as pleasant, and inventive as ever; and, 
though never robust, likely to divert mankind ten 
years longer at least. The prime attraction of 
False Alarms was Mr. Braham, who acted (as the 
opera-people call such efforts in a singer) Edgar in 
the piece, and accompanied himself, brilliantly, on 
a grand piano-forte, in the immortal Anacreontic, 
** Said a Snule to a Tear.” Most events have un- 
happily their dark side, and so it happeii||m||thc 
present occasitm. The sweet singer of imPno- 
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cinated, tout le monde, by the easy sensibility of 
this union of the smile to a tear. The first mouth 
that opened, in every room where singing was per* 
mitted, was sure to set off with " Said a Smile to 
a Tear” — as our Autolycus expresses himself — 

No hearing, no feeling, but admiring my Sir’s 
song, and the nothing of it.” The copy-right,' to 
Braham, must ho^'e been a fortune. But the 
Chart, from the East Indies, is a piece of convul- 
sive humour, and Bannister gave it well. 

The piece of Kenney was followed, on the 28 th 
of the month, by a lull five-act comedy, called Aa- 
gignation, written by Miss Lee, whose Chapter of 
Accidents seemed to announce in her the nature 
of a comic volume.” Her Assignation was punc- 
tually attended by the town, but the parties sepa- 
rated, mutually disgusted with each other ; and the 
lady’s dramatic reputation sneered on the occasion, 
though there was no attempt at privacy. 

But on the 19 th of February, another play, from 
the pen of the late Mr. Tobin, called the Curfew, 
was carried most triumphantly through the ordeal 
of dllpBiBm, It is, as to its action, the Revenge 
of Young, thrown among the Normans and the 
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Danes. Hugh De Tracy, at the head of the 
Normans, Mr. Barrymore ; and Mr. Elliston 
Fitzharding, the Dane. Miss Duncan, now at the 
summit, was the Baron’s daughter, and wore 
for the nonce the male dress to meet her lover. 
Tobin’s power was the power of poetical Style — ^he 
was bom a subject of Queen Elizabeth, and had 
lain in a trance till the reign of George the Third. 
How like to Fletcher’s softness was the following 
beautiful passage, which Miss Dunran spoke as 
Florence. 

“ But widi a new delight my bosom throbb’d. 

When first you talk'd of Bertram. You observ'd. 

* He was a handsome youth/ — I thought so, too. 

‘ A brave one/ — My heart beat with fearful joy, 

‘ Not rich/ you added : — ^There I heaved a sigh, 

And turn’d my head aside. But whilst the tear 
Stood on my cheek, you said that * Fortune's gifts 
Were poor, compar'd with Nature’s.’— Then, my father. 
You daUt me learn to love him.” 

Such is his softness; what his energy could be 
ntzharding the Zanga should tell us. 


** What you have made me, still expect to find 
A man strude from ^e catalogue of men. 
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Exil’d from all aociety— atunp’d, like Cain. 

To wander lavage and forlorn. — ^Why, then, 

Revenge be still my tolUary com/orl ; 

By darkneM and by daylight my companion ; 

My food, my sleep, my stndy and my paktime.” 

These passages were written by him at twenty* 
eight. Surely a judicial blindness, a fog of vanity 
and profound conceit, was before the eyes of our 
theatrical managers ; and Wroughton alone could 
discern the merit of Tobin, because he was the only 
man who really read his productions, or, reading 
them, had no interest to suppress them. Nor did 
opposition to his wishes cease to persecute the au- 
thor of the Curfew in his last moments. He had 
embarked at Cork, for the West Indies, and was 
driven back by a hurricane. In the midst of the 
tempest, he had retired to his cabin, and to such 
rest as could be obtained at such a juncture. On 
the vessel’s return to Cork — the attendant visited 
his cot, to inform him of their safety ; but he had 
passed away, and his last breath had hut deepened 
the sigh of the gale, that swept the deck above his 
■head. His relations did not reach Cork in time to 
pay the last honours to his remains. His doom 
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was unvaried disappointment. I would place these 
four lines, by Gilbert Wakefield, to bestow classical 
honour at least upon him. 

** At tumulum ornabunt surgentes undique floras ; 

At premet baud ullo pondere gleba sinum. 

Hie prim is gramen lachrymis Aurora rigabif; 

Hie pandent vemec germina prima rose.** 

Our illustrious Pope shall supply the English on 
this occasion : indeed the original of the passage. 

** Yet sball thy grave ^ith rising flowers be drest* 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 

There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow. 

There the first roses of the year shall blow.** 

But I must turn to spirits of another sort — too 
bold for rebuff, and conversant with all the arts of 
securing attention. On the Ist of April, Monk 
Lewis brought out what is impudently styled a 
grand romantic melodrama. But let us spare the 
bombast of a play-bill, when every coxcomb secon- 
dary in office, sounds through the court news his 
bnanpet, that on such a day Mr. X.Y.Z. gave a 
grand dinner to princes and to peers, the elect of thd 
land, and what should be the brain of it. The grand 
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farce was called The Wood Demon, or the (Sock hae 
struck. The hand in fact, is pushed forward — the 
victim is not immolated, the tyrant perishes. 

Cherry’s Day in London was not graced by Mrs. 
Jordan, like his Soldier’s Daughter, and after the 
third night, he withdrew it. Lewis again, on the 
30th of April, occupied the stage by a tragedy 
called Adelgitha, for the benefit of Mrs. Powell — 
seduction again, and horror and remorse, — but it 
had some good effects. Cherry too re-appeared in 
May, at the other house, with an operatic Peter the 
Great — ^it was well got up, and succeeded. 

At the close of Drury Lane season, on the 16th 
of June, Mr. Wroughton, after the suitable ac- 
knowledgements (or liberal patronage, announced the 
intention of the proprietors to use their endeavours 
to procure proper classical and rational entertain- 
ments for the following season. How this classi- 
cal pledge was redeemed, we shall naturally be an- 
xious to observe. In the mean time a Gothic pledge 
was given at the Haymarket, for very valuable act- 
ing, by the appearance of Charles Young in 
Hamletr He had been much admired at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester. He was cer- 
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tainly, at once, the next best actor to Kemble ; a 
man of reading and reflection, with a graceful per- 
son, expressive countenance, and fine sonorous 
voice. He obtained, and deserved, the most en- 
thusiastic applause. Mr. Kemble, on the 23rd of 
June, the night following, acted Hamlet himself ; 
and returned the usual thanks of the season, before 
Mother Goose appeared. Kemble was very dry 
upon such occasions. He was like a man who has 
but one grace after meat ; thanks were to be given, 
emd he gave thanks ; but with the old formulary. 
His greatest wonder always was at facility of inven- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The classical season at Drury — Mrs. Jordan returns, after two 
years absence — H. Siddons's Times a TV/Z-Tb/fr— Record on 
Men of Leisure — EUa Rosenberg^ by Kenney — The Paten- 
tees, and their rights — ^Miss Bninton a countess— ^Sodwhi's 
JViifZfttfiiey^Philosophy a fine thing— The return of Mrs. 
Siddons to Covent Garden, and the destruction of the thea- 
tre eight days after — The dreadful loss of lives— Other losses 
enumerated — Cold comforts — ^Transition from despair to de- 
sire— Vanity, avarice — ^The great emporium of pleasure for 
the privileged orders — ^The glowing prospect— The long per- 
secution, and moderated result — Consequences even now fett 
— ^Mr. Harris— Mr. Kemble, and his accomplished daugh- 
ter — Drury revives Bluebeard, and Arnold produces Man 
and Wife : it's fable— Mrs. Jordan acts in it, and speaks lip 
epQogue — Its strange curtsey couplet — ^Tlie Unconscious^ 
Counterfeit, a farce, succeeds— Sheridan's brother, in law, 
not wit — ^The Circassian Bride perishes the first night— And 
the Thsatrb the following — ^Previously to the account 

of that catastrophe. Bishop commended, and his music for 
Shakspeare — Limits should be put to sing-song^— Singers as 
actors — Braham versus Kemble — Friday in Lent — Permitted 
to work, but not pUeg — The result in the utter destruction of 
prury, and the descent of Apollo — Sheridan and the House 
if Comnioiii — Generous fading for him in that assembly — 
VOL. II. P 
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Recent firei — Fire-offices — Mrs. Jordan suffers considerably 
— Mathews and others — ^The reservoir said to have been in 
complete order — ^The machinist enters the theatre, but too 
late to save — ^Left five hours, sans eyes, sans nose, sans every 
thing, but fire — Mr. Sheridan commiserated — ^AU his pro- 
spects dose upon him — A scenic, and a political death, to 
his ambition — His dignity of character above patronage, or 

supply — His mode of life — Peter Moore — Michael Kelly — 
* 

Peake — ^Ihe latter period of his existence — ^The respect that 
lingered about his person— Mrs. Jordan’s retirement from 
the concern— Her secret of charming guessed at — Discussion 
deferred— Fnface to the authentic statements, which are to 
foUow, as to her family, and her fate. 

Thb efforts of .the proprietors of Drury were an- 
nounced by Mr. Wroughton with some confidence ; 
but, excepting Kenney, I know of no author from 
whom he was likely to obtain more than common 
productions. One thing classical they undoubtedly 
4id; they secured Mrs. Jordan again, who had 
been absent two seasons. She opened the theatre, 
on the 17th bf 8^E>tember, 1808, with Peggy, in 
the Cotmtry Qirl, and played it with her peculiar 
animation. She ytsis enthusiastically wdcomed, 
which cannot be said of the Comet, which so imme- 
diatdy fallowed, and was as eagerly gazed at. . ^ 
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Mr. H. Siddons made an effort to supply the 
dejsiderata of the proprietors ; and he produced a 
very respectable comedy on the 27th of October^ 
called Time's a TelLTale. His ladies were Miss 
Duncan, his wife, and Miss Mellon. It was not 
very striking in its fable, but it yielded matter 
enough forpointed sentences, to which the author’s 
scholastic habits inclined him. The best of these 
was an attack upon the men of leisure^ which is 
extremely well turned. The speaker is a character 
called Record. 

** Mien of leiBure do many thmgB that wonld startle a fdaiiit 
drudging, plodding fellow, like myself. The town is full of 
'em. It is men of leisure that fill the card-table, and the gam- 
ing-table. Leisure sends the senator to the horse-raoe, and 
the peer to the boxing-ring : — the daughters of induitiy are 
seduced by men of leisure ; the eons of plain citizens an cor- 
rupted by men of leisure ; and it is high time for you, my Wifh* 
ter, to exert yourself, and give a proof, that, *q>itc/ of the prera* * 
lence of idleness and fashion, the commerdhl genius of this 
ocmntry shall never be crushed by the vices, follies, and da- 
baudieiits of Mbn or Lizsuxb." 

This season Kenney exhibited a melo^drama, 
c^led JEKZa RmAerg^ which had the good fortune 
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to possess Mrs. H. Siddons for its heroine — it was 
very interesting. 

The patentees of the two playhouses now very 
seriously took counsel’s opinion, as to the power of 
the Lord Chamberlain to infringe, by his licences, 
upon their patent rights. The argument is good 
on both sides. To be sure, if things in this world 
remained in statu quo, one provision, wisely made, 
would be sufficient. But the population increases, 
and the popular mind changes. The patentees 
would not be invaded while their concerns are pro- 
fitable. — ^Would they like to carry on the amuse- 
ments if they were otherwise? — ^Would they con- 
sent to be bound to the bitters, as well as the 
sweets, for the popular advantage ? — the original 
ground for their selection and patent security. 
What power can bind a growing population to two 
houses, and one sort of ^tertainment? 

As a situation, which in real life she was never 
to repeat. Miss Brunton, on the 1st of December, 
1808, acted the offending and atoniitg Lady Town- 
ley. The title was, howevef, to be assumed with- 
ojiiit conditions of any sort, bui the epiegemente 
the altar. Her father, Mr. John Bmntoo, had tile 
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happiness to give her hand to the Earl of Craven, 
in the presence of his lordship's noble relatives ; 
and, I believe, he never, for an hour, regretted that 
be had chosen the lovely lady, who now quitted the 
stage for another, which she was equally calculated 
to adorn. 

Again my friend Godwin was destined to feel 
disappointment in his dramatic adventures ; and 
again, I am sure, he bore it, not with “ vain wis- 
dom all, and false philosophy,” — ^but the culmniMw 
attributed to Horatio, by Hamlet. 

*' And blest are those, 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please." 

The present play was something like a feature in 
the life of Savage, the poet; and the mother, at 
least, afeeUng Countess of Macdefifidd. But his 
ladies are none of them charte ; now, as he scru- 
ples not to endow them wiUi otfter virtues, it is a 
pity he withhdds that quality on the stage, if he 
siqqKMes theatres may, even occasionally, give a 
ifessem to sseiety. The tn^;edy was called Fmdlt- 

MSI*. 
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The season of 1808-9, opened favourably for Co- 
vent Garden, on the 12th of September. Mrs. 
Siddons had recovered her health, and acted Lady 
Macbeth to her brother’s Macbeth. Lewis, Emery, 
and Simmons, were raising the wind successfully, in 
Kenney’s farce, so called ; and all looke!91 prosper- 
ous and happy. Eight days afterwards the theatre 
was a heap of ruins. 

What chiefly affected old Mr, Harris, was the 
loss of lives^ and of lives doubly dear to him, as 
they were sacrificed in the attempt to save his pro- 
perty. I think these sufferers were, in number, 
twenty-two. A subscription for their families was 
soon started. I have given, in another work, Kem- 
b|l^’s characteristic behaviour ; and to that 1 must 
refer. The private losses were, perhaps, of fanci- 
ful value. Stage jewels are seldom brilliants — Cre- 
monas are eerely wcHrth three hundred guineas ; 
aiftd such an Coffer ffi^'one is seldom made, but 
when it has the possessor’s assu- 

rwloe that ns Mnqrehoidd tempt him to part with 
it But the prompter’s sU^"’ 
some, and in parts— the iromewm; 
extensive scenery and maohineiywWiift^lf^ m 
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impracticable reproduction. However, the present 
splendid theatre, and it^equipments of every kind, 
show what may be done by perseverance and pa- 
tronage. The proprietors of this theatre, in the 
first sense of their loss, had refused all consolation. 
“ The gratitude of the world, and the people I” 
exclaimed Kemble to Lord Mountjoy — " My Lord, 
Chbibt was crucified I — ^Di Wit was aseauimted I 
— so much for the world and the people !*' 

But cold comfort at last crept into their minds, 
and told these despairing managers, that they were 
partially insured — and that in ten years time, at 
most, they must have built a new theatre, without 
such an Old as the Fire-offices would now supjdy. 
—Subscription shares would be sought aftdr radHsr 
than shunned by the wealthy, where proprietors 
were honourable and steady. From utter despair, 
the transition is easy to mdeavagant desire. Tbsif 
now allowed both taumce and tMBi% to point their 
objects-— the new Covent Gerdeit dwatre was to be- 
pasok the geamb bmfqeioh of nLaAsoax I— every 
TUgfliMipOnf of aoeommodatimi was* to tempt the 
lijidil I fllliTar bodtes were to be boudoirs — their very 
d slftyh e fa ilisd eidanvely to their own order.— 
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Catalani was to gratify them with song*— and D’£g- 
ville, no doubt, invent Ballets, tliat should rival 
the Haymarket; which, observe, had volunteered its 
roof to shelter those, whose own had fallen in, but 
not crushed their presumption. 

The history of the building — its prodigality of 
cost — its conseeration by the high priest of FashioA 
—the long chastisement of all this absurdity in the 
0< Pi war— and the success of its then moderated 
hi^ies ; are all too recent for dilatation, and too mor- 
tifying to be unnecessarily re^'ived. The conse- 
quences are even now in operation ; and the lon- 
gest head cannot see a permanence of either profit 
or peace. Deriving nothing from the theatre, Mr. 
Harris, the proprietor of seven twelfths of it, lives 
upon jnivate funds in France, and cultivates his 
health and his land there, the theatre being leased, 
but the lease (fispnlied and Charles Kemble only 
kut season could ve^bon lumedf safe, and thai by 
the ttiinisbraklaeii of Ids daughter’s talents. 

To retnm to the order of narration. Bhieheard, 
uddch had been dropt for five seaaena, was now !«•> 
vhwd at Drury Lane, embraced, lio doubt, in lile 
daeeietd antieipationB of Mr. Btft'lo 
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do any thing worthy of Mrs. Jordih, was reserved 
for S. J. Arnold, who had hitherto been confined 
to farce and opera. On the fith of January his 
comedy called Man and Wife^ was acted a first 
time, and was received with great applause. The 
interest is this — a scoundrel contracts a marriage, 
which he thinks to be illegal^he is deceived in his 
notion, and bound to all the consequences of his 
act. The play was strongly cast — Jordan, the H. 
Siddons, Dowton, Johnstone, Mathews and^Hlis*' 
ton — and Mrs. Jordan spoke an epilogue, wMch 
sported with the supposed alarm of an author. The 
qualities on which criticism was founded, were thus 
located in this composition. Nature in the upper 
gallery— -Humour in the lower — Learning and Taste" 
in the boxes — Sense and Wit in the pit. There was 
a shrewdness in elevating learning and taste above ^ 
sense and wit ; but a quaint iswqpme about the 
curtsey couplet of the epilogue, hsuify pleasing : 

now, as breyit^'s the soul of wit, we know. 

You most HMg, wodd Uhe me— to so.’* 

lA^jbtuecaUedihe Unamsciom Counterfeit^ brought 
fiwwitd o# the of Fdlnrufury, giMly assisted 
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the management ; but on tiie 23rd of that month, 
a brother in law (not in wit) to Mr. Sheridan, as 
secretary to that farce, the Board of Management, 
had the power to get out, with much splendour of 
decoration, an opera, called the Circassian Bride. 
There was on this absurd piece, lavisfied a great 
deal of excellent music, by Bishop, who now took 
that dead which he has maintained amongst us by 
efforts*of such varied beauty. How he has allied 
himse^ to Shakspeabb, every body knows ; and 
v^on the suljject of such additions as the music 
grafted upon his comedies, I am particularly de- 
sirous to explain myself, lest what I have written, 
or may still write, upon the subject, should be 
liable to misconception, or suspected to be unfnend- 
ly. My objection is not to the introduction of 
music, so called there, in the plays of Shakspeare ; 
but to the convwting comedy thus into opera, and 
singing the speeeha of the duuwsters. This totally 
confinmds the spedes, and is an injury to the fame 
of Shakspeue. If I am asked how the ./ome of the 
poet is eoncemed in die Kbsurdftyf this is my an- 
swer. Hie highest powm of 'the consumma^aC- 
tmr «•& alooe do jusdce tp the peiftct cone^on 
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and language of 8hakq)eare^ What sort of juidce 
can be expected from tmgera as the Te|»«aentatives 
of his characters ? They must, however gifted, al- 
ways reserve something of their friU power as tpeak- 
ere, for the purpose of supplying the exhausting 
demands of their vocal and cluef exhibition. And 
so entirely is this the case, that they have a man- 
ner of nearing the song, as a sailor would express 
himself, which is neither speaking nor recHativti, 
but in some degree partaking of both ; ihatf once 
delivered, the actress sets out upon her symphdt 
nious walk, till the band are ready for her, and then 
advances, in full opera trim, to ring the dialogue 
to the audience, rather than continue the colloquy 
with the actor. 

But an end to criticism, which, like many oth«^ 
things in this commercial age, may be judged ill- 
timed, and totaUy superseded. If the setting Ham- 
let and OorioUam to music, will bring money into 
the thtotre, the interest of ^ propri^rs and the 
palled h^tites of the town may oominaad it to be 
doiiw; and if, for instanoe, Brnham duntid twt be- 
low. Kemble— it is equally true that Kemble would 
hove tnmg infinitely below Brdiam ; and *' so that 
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chare is chared.” Not that Braham, Heaven for- 
bid ! would wish such a thing — He is a man of 
sense, as well as a great singer. 

I now approach to a catastrophe, to which no 
doctrine of pnAabUity has ever yet reconciled me. 
On the night of Friday, the 24th of Febmary, 1809, 
the Apollo Drury, (for he presided over its venti- 
lator,) was totally consumed by fire, it being five 
months only since its rival Covent Garden, perish- 
ed by similar accident. 1 never heard any other 
fttir ground assigned for this calamity, than the 
ciurdessness of the plumbers, who had left their fire 
unguarded, after they had melted their lead, and 
gone about their business after they had done their 
work. It should be remarked that this said Friday 
was one in Lent, when, to have any amusement, 
would be against the rule. “ With this, my Lord, 
myself have nought to do” — ^it is the rule, and must 
be obeyed — but the obedience should be a consis* 
telBt one. If the daoaands of piety require absti- 
nence firom t>leaBure, they surely require abstinenee 
from kdtour. — ^The ^^nmbem, or any other personi 
iie not to eoMwne a theatre because the jdayers 
nmy not act in it. Ihe House of Commons, too. 
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in all its party zeal, was at this moment politically 
or financially engaged ; and Mr. Sheridan was at> 
tending his duties as a senator, while his theatre 
was burning. I hastened down from my present 
house, as soon as the news reached me, and stood 
in the centre of Russell Street, in a state of perspi- 
ration, from the intense heat, while tlie water from 
the plugs was flowing over my feet. I saw (he 
Apollo sink in flames into the building, and then 
returned home, cheerless and gloomy, to reflect 
upon the scene 1 had behdd. The fire commenc^* 
in what was called the coffee-room, on the fiint 
story in the front next Brydges Street, out of whidi 
the communication was direct with the first cirde 
of boxes — so that the progress of the flame, once 
in volume, was directed and fed in its course by 
the woodwork of the boxes ; and the iron curtain 
did not of itsejf drop, to stop its accession to the 
stage — a mass of combustible Johnston, 

the machinist, resided close to the theatre ; in five 
minrnes after he entered it, the conflagration be- 
cwne total. The walls feU, nt the mere Jbmming of 
the beams, and the cause became apparent. The 
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edifice was erected on timber piers, cased with brick 
and faced with white cement. 

The news reached the House of Commons by 
message to Mr. Sheridan, but at the same moment 
its own windows shewed the brilliant reflexion of 
the disaster in the sky, and from the <Surrey side 
of the river. Many of the members hurried to the 
top of the house, and others to Westminster Bridge, 
to witness the aublinaty of its effects. Mr. W. 
Elliot and Lord Temple proposed that the house 
should fdjoum, in delicate attention to the loss 
sustaSned by so disdi^uished a member. Mr. 
Sheriddn in a low tone of voice, but affected 
deeply by. the kindness manifested towards him, 
observed, that'** he could not consider the mis* 
fortune to be of a proper nature to interrupt the 
proceedings of the house.” However, he himself, 
accompanied by a few personal friends, hastened 
to the qiot, and after standmg some minutes in 
dreadful agony in the front of the building, he 
was prevailed on to retire to the Razza coffee* 
house, he could teceife and make any cmn* 
mnnications thi^ were proper on the occasion. He 
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had lost poor Ridiardson, who knew better than 
any body how to manage him. But the Duke 
York and Lord Mountjoy were soon with him; 
and he supported himself with great firmness^ 
though it was obvious that it destroyed him. He 
spoke feelingly of “ those, who would now need 
support which he coidd not give and felt con- 
solation, that no lives had been sacrificed, as had 
been the case so lately in the destruction of his 
friend Harris’s theatre. 

Drury Lane theatre was insxued to the amount 
of 35,0001. only, of which the Imperial and the 
Hope offices sustained two-thirds. Covent Garden 
was covered rather ffiither I believe — but flie offices 
now, I think, grow unwilling to take sunk ray 
combustible risks, but at ruinous rates of premium, 
and the duty to the state bang twice the amouht 
of the premium, proprietors of theatres must insure 
themsdves by their care. Westminster Abbey— 
St. James’s Palace— Bt. Paul’s diurch in Covent 
GardKn — the theatre in the same spot— Drury Lane 
theatre just at hand — Asdey’s on the other side of 
the Thames, within so short a time, eaoeeding the 
usual recurrence of the same throw upon the dice. 
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were in a very serious way imputed, some of them 
at least, to malevolence, or design, of which the ad- 
vantage was very difficult even to shadow out. 

Mrs. Jordan was understood to be the principal 
sufferer among the performers. From her resi- 
dence commonly at Bushy, she might retain more 
of her dress and decorations, in the theatre, than 
any other lady in the company. Her jewels, I 
should think, she never left there ; because theatres 
might be robbed as well as burnt ; and the silver- 
smith is, I believe, the usual depository of the 
diamonds of our shining stars. Mathews, on the 
alarm, ran from Richard Wilson’s, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in time to save some of his peculiar 
property ; and his companions snatched something 
at least from destruction. Sheridan lost that ad- 
mirable dock which had been Garrick’s, worth 
7001., and which, in the time of Roscius, widi the 
accounts of the ffieatre, was wound up once a year ; 
the first Mrs. Sheridan’s piano-fortes ; and all the 
fbmitwe of the treasurer of the navy, ousted firim 
Somerset Blace — ^the spoils of official splendor — 
consumed, in all likelihood, before they were paid 
for. 
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If what White, the fireman b^aging to the 
British, said was true, he had himself, two days 
before the accident, inspected the reservoir, and all 
the plugs and pipes, wluch, opening upon the tiers 
of boxes, could most certainly have been played, 
in Hme, upon the running flames, had there been a 
single nose merely on the alert in the theatre. 
The machinist enters it only to make his exit. 
Workmen in the month of February quit early. 
For five hours, at least, I am to suppose that this 
immense pile had not a creature in it except the 
maudlin crew about the stage-door. Was no 
woman in the wardrobe — ^no tailor, no cap-maker 
in the roof — no copyist, either musical or fiu'deal, 
busy from five o’clock till ten — ^nothing to be done, 
merely because for that night there was no play to 
be acted? Workmen, or incendiaries, whichever 
you call them, guilty or innocent, .permitted the 
run of the theatre unquestioned,' unobserved ; no 
persop at dusk going round to dose windows, or 
examine fires, either to extinguish or leave them 
safie. A barrel of gunpowdn* and the sparks of a 
forge left in full confidence side by side. 
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The Apollo theatre (for Sheridan did not adore 
Shakspeare to the extent that Kemble or Garrick 
did,) was opened under tha management of Mr. 
Kemble for plays, on the 21st of April, 1794. 
Macbeth was the play, and Kemble, an^^Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and Charles, their brother, then bore tri- 
umphantly the standard of Shakspeare, for the 
defeat of all that was spurious and disgraceful in 
the management of the rival house. Fifteen years 
had not elapsed, when this mighty strength quitted 
the edifice in which they gloried, and laboured for 
the prosperity of Anixum. Even Mrs. Jordan had 
withdrawn herself for two seasons, and now re- 
turned, only to suffer in its fall. 

As to Mr. Sheridan, I cannot conceive a situ- 
ation more distressing than that which must have 
occupied his thoughts almost to madness. The 
edifice from which he was in some way to be sup- 
ported, was in ashes ; and the time was gone by 
vrhen the credk of his genius could rebutid it : the 
gemm of credit now stopt his month, with secit- 
ritg, when he required Holland for another 
edifice. The prize of ambition, that so long had 
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glittered before his C)'es, had eluded his grasp. 
The triumph of his party had been blighted by the 
death of Fox. He was not considered a fit leader 
even for the whigs. The parliamentary logic was 
amused, not led, by his rhetoric ; and his eloquence 
seemed to remit of its splendour ^ as competition 
hail been withdrawn from his jealousy. Pitt, 
whose citadel of pride he delighted to annoy with 
his Conyrer e-rockets, was gone ; and Fox, as if 
he could not live but in opposition^ had merely 
touched the seals of office, to yield them “ with a 
breath.” Carlton House itself had grown tired of 
an eternal contest for objects not its own ; and in 
the probable assumption of the regency, would in 
all likelihood quit its old fnends, as too long upon 
a footing of equality to be very bumble servants to 
a master. 

With the dignity of genius, Sheridan had always 
borne himself too high for patronage in his cala* 
mity^ The humbler situation of Kemble, an ac*^ 
tor and a servant of the public, left him open to 
princely and noble bounty, which he could accept 
without a blush, thou^ the mere exercise of his 
talent always secured him a princely income. She- 
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ridan could not now take office — he had not appli- 
cation. He was accustomed to an irregular life — 
the tavern and Brookes’s, and the houses of a few 
friends, and some dependents, where he would esta- 
blish himself at his ease, take any thing that chance 
supplied, and frequently sleep where he had dined 
and supped. — So it was with Peteh Moore — with 
Michael Kelly — with Peake, his treasurer ; and 
some others. — He there affected the Prince incog. ; 
they were no doubt honoured hy his troublesome 
condescension, and two of the trio thus returned 
him no small part of their stage income. To one 
or other of these friends he would come after a 
debate in the House, and seem neither to remember, 
nor require, another sort of home. 

When I first had the honour to know Mr. She- 
ridan, his face, though always ^rid, was rendered 
agreeable by, a mile^ that was almost as great a' 
passport as Mrs. Jordan’s laugh. His eye was full 
and luminous, and became terrible indeed, when he 
defended himself agsdnst an assailant of his cha- 
racter. He used then to dress rather carefully, 
and submitted to^ the drudgery of hair-dressing, 
as if he had time to spare for puffing. But in his 
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latter period, he muffled himself in a thread <bare 
^rcat coat, and seemed to tkrid his way through 
bye-streets to the House ; with his eyes surveying 
the pavement, or if reared, presenting only the 
glassy look of abstraction, and the swoln feature 
of excess : — but his temper was exquisite, and his 
manners frank, and always unceremonious. If the 
philosophy of antiquity admonished the mighty — 
“ Remember that thou art a man’* — one was de- 
lighted to see, in the reverse of his fortune, and 
the decline of his health, the respect that in public 
loved to wait upon the great orator and still greater 
wit. There needed no public crier to admonish 
the people — Genius awfully whispered as he passed, 

** Remember that he is Sheridan." 

With the fall of the theatre was ascertained the 
retirement of Mrs. Jordan from all permanent en • 
gagements as an actress. As Mr. Taylor of the 
Opera House bad given leave to perform three 
nights, for the benefit of the sufferers of humble 
rank in the theatre, she acted the Qountry Girl 
there, on the 23d of March. Indeed, it was 
chiefly with a view to throw some additional com* 
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forts, by her own exertion, into the establishments 
of her daughters, that she returned to the stage the 
present season ; it not being the wish of her illustri- 
ous friend that she should continue in the profession 
of which she was so great an ornament^ Enough 
has been thrown out, sometimes supported by illus- 
trations from the author’s text — at others, by sim- 
ple reference, and often by proverbial dicta — to 
denote what kind of actress she was. But the 
charm about her was not to be evinced by ana- 
lysis : 


Like following life» in creatures we dissect— 

We lose it in the moment we detect.** 

We only know and feel that it did exist, and that we 
were attached by its power. A critical friend once 
told her he had detected it, and humourously 
called it her swindling laugh. “ You have caught, 
madam,” said he, ” the hearty enjoyment of un- 
restrained infancy, delighting in its own buoyani^; 
and you have preserved this in children of a larger 
growth ; who in the umrld are checked and blighted 
by decorum and art, authority and hypocrisy.'” 

“ What,” said she, ” then you have found me 
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out ! Something very like what you say may be 
the secret of my success/’ But to her general 
merits on the stage wc shall return at the close. 
At present we forbear from a theme which is so 
grateful to us. A momentous point in her life is 
about to open upon us, which we are happily ena* 
bled to iUustrate by her own letters. They will 
shew her, though deeply suffering, generous, can- 
did, and affectionate ; meriting a very different fate, 
but drawn on from circumstances over which she 
could have no control, to encounter alienation and 
unsuspected difficulty ; the failure of her maternal 
hopes, and the embarrassment of her finances. 
A noble fortune, acquired by unexampled toil, 
mouldering away imaccountably from her disposal^ 
and her independence, at last, consisting in an an- 
nuity, which sprung solely from the bounty of him, 
whose happiness she had promoted for nearly 
twenty years of even exemplary attachment and 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER 3tXIII. 

Domestic arrangements of Mrs. Jordan — Her three daughters, 
their husbands, and intended fortunes— Sir Richard Ford, 
his marriage vrith Miss Booth — Attacks upon Mrs. Jordan 
in the newspapers — Reports of a violent quarrel between 
the Duke and herself— Mrs. Jordan writes to a confidential 
friend — The advice given to her — Withdraws from town 
theatricals — Visits Bath with one of her daughters — Ludi- 
crous scene at one of the libraries — ^The author's opinion of 
her conduct — Dr. Johnson — Mrs. Jordan's Letter from Bath 
—States her success in her profession — Her burtliens and 
the result — ^Tired of the profession — Popular enthusiasm 
about her — Her own admirable description of the ladies, 
who know every thing but her person — Her return to Bushy, 
knd visit to Dublin— Her letter as to her prospects there— 
Author’s observations — Her manner in society — Like Mrs. 
Siddons, no ahowy /a/Arer— IVeatment of her by the Irish 
manager, Jones— And the Btmti in his company — Poor Old 
Barrett provided for by her— Others relieved, from early 
knowledge— Actions for defamation — Corri and his libels- 
Assails the friends of Mrs. Jordan as well as herself — Her 
own letter desciibing her feelings — ^Thinks, at first;, of pro- 
secution — AUusion to her gallant Son— The battle of Talaveni 
—Her own letter— The Duke’s anxiety to relieve her mind, 

Mrs. Jordan, during the years 1808 and 1809, 
was engaged in preliminary arrangements for the 
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marriage of her three daughters. The eldest, 
Frances, became Mrs. Alsop : her husband was in 
the Ordnance office, and, 1 think, if I can trust to 
memory, clerk of the delivery of small arms. I 
am confirmed in this notion by knowing that the 
.situation has been abolished. There is a respecta- 
bility attached to the clerkships in government 
offices, which belongs to no other subordinates in 
life. The gentlemen who fill them rank as esquires 
in the red book ; and why, I know not, are sup- 
posed, in their style of living, to be little bounded 
by the mere salaries of their respective situations. 
Miss Jordan was in her twenty-sixth year when she 
gave her hand to Mr. Thomas Alsop — his residence 
then was at No. 1 1 , Park Place, and, with their 
married sister. Miss Dora and Miss Lucy domes- 
ticated, until, in the year following, with the appro- 
bation of their mother. Miss Dora became the wife 
of FVeder^ck Edward March, Esq., as I understand, 
a natural son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, who was 
also a derk in the Ordnwee office ; and, in 1810, 
the youngest. Miss Lucy, was united to General, 
then Colonel, Hawker, of the 14th Light Dragoons. 
The reader will bear in mind that their mother had, 
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under her own hand, publicly devoted her fortune, 
and a portion of the gains of her professional ex- 
ertion, to a provision for these ladies ; now, that 
she herself, by accepting a splendid connexion, 
might look to tlie probability of having;^ a new and 
a large additional family, on the presumption of 
good conduct, no way likely to be in any manner 
burthensome to her. The fortunes intended for 
her daughters are clearly noted in a private letter 
from Mrs. Jordan herself. 

“ I am sure you will be pleased to hear, that 
your young friend Lucy is about to be married, 
much to my satisfaction, to Colonel Hawker, of 
the 14th dragoons : he is a most excellent man, 
and has a very good private property : she will 
make the best of wives — a better girl never lived : 
it makes me quite happy, and I intend to give her 
the value of 10,0001.” 

1 purposely place this Aere, as some, though a 
alight excuse for those who, in addition to ex- 
pensive indinations, marrying what are called girls 
with frntunes, might think Uiemsdves bound to 
commence and continue establishmoits suited rar 
ther to their fancies than their finances. I believe 
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the sons-in-law alike received two thousand pounds 
of these ten, and an annual present, something like 
two hundred pounds, from Mrs. Jordan, while she 
had the means to give it. The reader will himself 
apply this information, when he hears of subsequent 
embarrassments deeply afflicting the generous wo- 
man, who had no longer the means of relie^ng 
them. 

Two of these young ladies were the daughters of 
Sir Richard Ford, and it was natural to suppose 
that, when he really married, (which he did,*) he 
wotild, if he had the means, make some sort of 
settlement upon them ; if he had not already done 
it when he yielded up their mother to the preferable 
protection of another. In any direct way the 
young ladies never received provision from their 
father ; and if any thing indirectly was given for 


* He married a Misa Booth, with whom be got some property. 
Of all the men whom it has been my chance to know, I never 
knew a man of whom there is so little to tell as Sir Richard 
Ford. 1 asked men of his own standing at the bar, and on 
the bench, their recollections of Ford. They knew him as I 
did, personally, bat he had impressed their minda as a dy would 
their Aaads— they had just shaken it, and it was gone. 
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them to their mother, it was swallowed up in the 
gulf of her enormous expenses — nothing remains. 

Mrs. Jordan now became the subject of a great 
variety of attacks, in the infamous prints of the 
time ; probably levelled at her purse ; an^, conceiv- 
ing the union of her daughters with two gentlemen 
in public life a happy opportunity to work upon 
her fears or their delicacy. Among other matters, 
“ they understood (by which the reader always un- 
derstands if he knows them, they invented) a vio- 
lent quarrel between the Duke and herself.” Royal 
Dukes, at this time, occupied, unfortunately, the 
full breath of rumour ; and one unhappy business 
soon bared to the public eye a scene of gross and 
most inexcusable folly y on one part, and of wan- 
ton, profligate, subtle, and unblushing exposure on 
the other. The leveller ri^ed now in evidence of 
royal weakness ; and saw in this childish prologue 
the opening of a scene sufficient to destroy the 
credit of a throne, that should exist only by its 
^tue. Mrs. Jordan thus acknowledges the sym- 
pathy of a confidential friend. 
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(COPY.) 

** Bushy House, Sunday. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 should be very ungrateful indeed, if I 
could, for a moment, consider os an enemy, one, 
from whom I have received very decided proofs of 
kindness and attention. I love candour and truth 
on all occasions, and the frankness with which you 
speak of my professional merits, stamps a value on 
your opinion of them ; and which, (entre nous) 

I really believe is quite as much as they deserve ; 
but we do not feel inclined to quarrel with the 
world for thinking better of us than we deserve. 

“ 1 do not know how to thank you for the hu- 
manity with which you seem to eqter into my feel- 
ings ; they are, indeed^ very acute : and, did you 
know the three incomparable, and truly amiable 
objects of my anxiety, you would not be bclined to 
■ withdraw your sympathy. 

“ With regard to the report of my quarrel with 
the Duke, every day of our fast and present lives 
must give the lie to it. He is an example for half 
the husbands and fathers in the world, the best of 
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masters, and the most firm and generous of friends. 
I will, in a day or two, avail myself of your kind 
offer, to contradict those odious, and truly wicked 
reports. I am so ill that I can do nothing myself, 
but must wait for the assistance of a gopd and cle- 
ver friend, who is at present out of the way, and 
who, (if truth is not quite scared out of the world,) 
will endeavour to do away the iU impressions those 
reports were meant to make. In the meantime, 
accept my thanks, and believe mo, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Dora Jordan.” 

The press continued its assault, and Mrs. Jordan 
did take the advice to which she alludes. It was 
exactly that which 1, myself, should have given, 
(perhaps, did give). She wrote a second letter to 
her fiiend, communicating the result of the con- 
ference, and of the Duke’s decision as to her pro- 
fessional conduct. She also apprizes him of an 
i^Mended visit from Alsop and March, which those 
gentlemen, T know, never made. 
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(copy.) 

BlUihy House, March 27th. 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

“ When I last did myself the pleasure of 
writing to you, I mentioned, that I waited for the 
assistance of a friend, who was not just then in the 
way, to contradict the cruel and infamous reports 
that were then in circulation ; but, on my applica- 
tion to him, (perhaps he was right,) he said, that 
what had been done^ had every good effect that 
could possibly be expected, or wished for; and that 
a renewal of the subject might do more harm than 
good. Of this I should like to have your opmton, 
when you have read the inclosed. — I need not add, 
that you will set the author down for a very partial 
friend indeed. In obedience to the Duke’s wishes, 
I have withdrawn myself for the present— or, at 
least, till there is a theatre royal for me to appear 
in. Mr. March, and Mr. Alsop, the two gentle- 
men to whom my daughters are married, will do 
themselves the pleasure of leaving their cards at 
your door next week. 

“ I ever oxa$ Sir, 

Tour obliged humble Servant, 

“ Dora Jordan.” 
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“I am to play to-morrow week at the Opera 
House ; and, as it is likely to be my last night, it 
would not be amiss to have it ‘ insinuated into the 
boxes.’ ” 

A second letter, upon the subject of her daugh- 
ters, to the same friend, undated, may as well be 
placed here. 


(Without date.) Written in 1 809. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Having frequently experienced your 
kindness, in assisting to do away any unfair im- 
pression, your candour, believe me, cannot be better 
employed, than in the defence of three as good and 
virtuous girls as ever existed. It would be painful 
to me, and unnecessary to you, to mention the 
cruel and infamous reports for some time in circut 
lation ; and to the extent of which I was really a 
stranger till last week. To say it has made me 
sick at heart,’ is saying little. 

“ 1 remaio, 

“ Your olSii|«d laimble Servant,, 


*' Dona JoBDAN.” 



Ttt« 0 » MM. < 4 MMHNW(i tf I 

• ASUfUit pcvfarmMice mi yiBMPM 
HMse, nHhMM abb AfoUwie €bt«jK||lVMi^^ 
hm great teteata for the bouaeboe aeu «m 1 fliiigh 
tera of Drury, Mrs. Jordan saw ttothliig to H iiai rf fi 
her ftttm her country engagements ; and, aceord- 
iagly, left Bushy, with one of her dangbtsrs, for 
Balb. Like her •‘hid consort. Sir iPetar, in ^ 
School for Scandal, she found that pofite pbwe 
quite bformed upon a subject, of widch ^ was 
ignorant herself ; and had the hsqqjdness to hear, 
unknown, from those who were so well acquainMd 
wMi her do m e sti c hutory, all the toriUe pardcb* 
hrs attending her unconscious sqiaration from 
Ddke. Het’letteri are dlwiiys cartios, MaHufied 
cdhuions, HMfCtn si ftst ai the pen liM IIINk#<IMf 
paper. The foUowbg, howerer, is sb^uluiy 
dMe, as it unfolds ttutb |f ht#^f|llK)nel Iditory ; 

mi pnWeS wyir mMpOSKRnjrlRlIeWm MlBWercci^TOB 

nttdbrbbi%ifltf bF ftitnily upon pNtfMbliil 
miol^atenttf She, hemdf* ^ ^ ba r e m ^ ^Wlllyten* 
aideb^i ^hsr aiK^eas as meat utraeOi^ 

a^eo^s anj, notw^dl>yNBftif tbnost bodddW 
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gBBtf fc>it«r» in her duonct^^yt^P^,, 
confeiseB, thftt, as to the talents around 1^^ 
dfll by muUttum: and that her va^ bu 

lo%,he(y)i 4 )pjtified to the height. 

.jPM< shf.iyftfWA^itBtter in her h&,4han a^^thf^ 
Libraiy, the, for Samdal. Dr. Jc^n** 

«ili;||l|(i|^uld havejmldl, had be received such a lettf^ 
%n),hw, dearest j rest your epia> 

aye* and, nodal fame too, jow de- 
tnt^pfionxidthe conduct which M|H|^ 

.« #»«<» <b«n» ffif ihe 

4iA Mol yhow nr ill 

«|lp,tQ».|ha opcnsiiMs.’* 

^ipada to iiigr,ear^M> Jilw %•» 

IHi «f 

nf thr mlnllim iiiA 

tiiLltHlU. 


rm turn d# Mis. 
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jrlMfikiiBod' fiMU lit'*' 

wtll^'ikkmn ' of you, I fed^ It'iilqMWifiMft'i^l iii‘' 
UMm 

/ ‘^i^^inofesuon^ sncoew thrm^k 11»IM, ii^ 
iisdl, Iwm mad ggtrmrdukuy ; slidj iMNIMi|ieni^,' 
vitii 

y life, at die eaify ‘ii|!t^i»ttt«^, I kail* 
alwiaye 1^ a large femily to adj^rt. kfy tiabdNi 
iAk k duty. But on brothetk’^litit^km I 
vUbed 'moM dnoney than can Wiki^ibMd ^iMl 
tifte, I^|||9l» say. than I can weD jikdliM 
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settled weitiisr, ^eer, between this pkce and 

ti4* 800^* to 9Q$l. 

** Thoogh I very sddom go out, when 
home, 1 was tempted by my dear ^1, to go W a 
ftahionalSe ^rary to read the papers; aa4, not 
b^ng Imowq, entertained by some wi& 

a aiDst jsetiletm description of me parting between 
ifM And ttm Duke I My very dress was descinl^, 
tile fobofe cotif^tatvm accurate^ n^eatedl 
twfertumtdy forlbe ptrty, a lady came in, who 
itoasediately addressed me by name, wfayi ttirew 
tiii^ into the most ridundoua sad (I eoeoeive} 
BMSt nn j ^easant en^MSpssment ini^iinaUe, ‘ts 
pity to them, I left the ^bbe MWteJMttSty, anft'ili^ 
tdr nqttslf 1 dM not show iSq disgust or iU-nntun 
on the ooHtiioa. 

“ Tbs 1^ faTOur I as^^ tX job, WaSifttt ¥ 

patjty my own FBiiity, but nqr W 

apWi: I ptt 
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Un. Jiudm retmutd from j^^ftiahy ; md 
1 ^ attmdaig unuigitainll dTflM fan^. 
rtf art OB her promiaed virt to Didi^. Mr. Jones 
rtrt t|oi» awiuiger of the dtestre ; and it B%ht havn 
'fawn presumed, sufficiently attentive to his own in> 
tenet, to secBM dKactive support to the gwat w- 
tress ; now, in the maturity of her talents, ntarn> 

iw to iMT native coimtry. With some pain^, 

' « * i'* 

and more agreeable iiiq>re8sioBS, the airivt^ m m 

sister Itingdom, and soon commdmcated bar such 
cess to her eo^dential friend. The reader wffi s^ 
1^, the mother’s feeling & Bon, tiien dotiai-’ 
gfdidttag hanarff in the service ai his conntiy^ and 
whom she seems to htne fellowed throng^ fais p^' 
riious career with rational admiration* 
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iMflo my/wNiV, to ail My testbmiial of Im goiai 
tondttct before tbe wJ^ld, I have iMMo to bdkifo 
that HB would be my angry with me, if be liiom^ 
1 bad madeit jwftlic. I onlymentiMi^toeiiiMr 
yon, foat be » an unaesumbig, modeet bo^ bo 
nmdb ao, font we never covdd get him to wptA of 
tbfbuaioeu at Oomma, wberii be was hmte^ ooM* 
but foe aeoounts of him from every other 
wore, indeed, most grtstifying. 

^•^‘VIRbh itegard to myself, I have not ntndi to 
foe audience are of course vary kind, and my 
^fjnflltion was most brilliant. But, «nhv nous, 1 do 
^ilMl^fofok 1 shall make as touch money as I eogedl- 
dl ¥^fo every good wish, I remain, 

** Dear Sir, 

'* Your moat (obliged, 


4(1119 ^«fodii^*>gwia|y tdtolfodbdit 


'int.fiMn OF 


BMH -SiddoMfc 

- iiO ;% rt to ^«o«iFl»lty idhrjJmt' 'OlgliMMb . >#fh^ 
lili|^.illil^ .(AtOiig^ evoty cowitHBaaoo;ilMlitodl Iwjfdir 
■■ l » ll.ii„«ii iwwii|t have bean driighliiid vitik %4wli4i 

to 4iq[iky it. < 

'InwiB m.Mgm ia eofiyoDy, of her pralw>ioa«l||0iw>> 
«ri'{ die coveted aotbiaf, b«t..wbet th^ lOi g i i t^i ^' 



lify efferd her, the rtepeot d«o>|h the?! 
geadewooian, whoee conversatioa, never ob 
vrae always marked by goodijeaee and 
enact pre^riety.. 

Bnty na if .the spirit of Italy had.sniyiyo|i|j^ldK 
theadK dissmeed by hia conduct, it 
(done, that raq>eet.lk9«l towards a; bdgr Mini 
one of its rarest omapemn •< Performers bdow me- 
diocri^ were at^efatid itoy.oet.<rith bp, and in 
addition thae was a teiSt. 

' Hw I>tme had goi' 
aduMP then^^alld thi^ Olilh'po w erit d only in *‘jpot‘ 
''mifm '<hwa-tliey( p a »ji^ g ip;i | | |>e y <ilqpwf 
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b]r her own virtue. Hieiis i^, (like Onqr’s 
solitary ily, whose Miof of existenos had long floim 
by,) an actor of the name of Barrett, now old, and 
in distmssed circumstances. He faadwitnessed her 
d&ut, and she provided for hun ; and ortepdld h«r 
bounty to others who had formeriy been knoW to 
her in the profession. 

There is an eaprit de corps among actors, that is 
capable of liberal and generous interpretation, and 
nodung but the moat despicable malignity, one 
would think, could see in such humane goodness, 
any thing invidious or partial->but, perhaps, in 
complioMnt to the manager’s mjtistice, they viewed 
hen with sullen ill-will at the theatre: and idie soon 
was to receive the inteUigeiMte o( actions of de&r 
mation, and periodicail ISbela, aB groiwing out of tlw 
ll^gagement she had made to dudde the house whb 
Jones : by which ggi audienoes, 

and BRB very Utde money. 

db {eBow of the naate of Corri had raised hpo* 
saVr to some notice by ><the sontimiaiiw of has 
IM on hhm,,J<Mrdi^^«M hkr ^riapda, imicKig 
whom he was emiainly wanaiatitd* to hn^idB Sir 
Jonsh Bonington andi^hia &n|pl|k» Ihe Ubaihr 
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dMMd Mn. Jawitoit lomeBMg^ or odm’, with her 
Grsce the DoAeM of Goi^n, probebly ae « 
oalelMeiBher; but the matter if not worth en» 
q«iiy» Bit Johah prosecuted the printer, and did 
eeei^ thing that could be done to restrain the 
ungendeDianly and malapert exuberance of Mr. 
Gold, who was counsel for the defendant. His 
i^)eech, highly disgraceful to him, came into the 
public prints, and greatly annoyed Mrs. Jordan, 
whose sentiments upon the occasion are thus ex- 
pressed in her letter to Sir Jonah. She does not' 
daie her letters, farther than by the day of tha 
wedc in which toey are written— a modest pre- 
sumption, unsustained the feet, that they cam 
be only of temporary micyeat 

(cons.) 

"BfafeyiloaK. Wedneidsr 

My dear Sir, 

‘ Not having the least suspidon of the 
Jmstness ipir it shoeked and griespd dm 

wry nwoh not mUru account ; but.l 

regret that 1 ahcrajl^ have beex the inrohmtary 
OMHo o£ may tbiiii;' pednfid to yxnt, or to yony 
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amiabk family. But of Mr. Jones I oan tiiiric 
Anything f and I beg you wiU do me the justiflc 
to believe that my feelings are not sdfisb. Why 
indeed, should 1 expect to escape ’ebeir iubmous 
calumnies? Truth, however, will force 4t8 way, 
and justice exterminate that nest of vipers.- I 
assmted nothing from Mr. Crompton’s generosity ; 
hot I had a claim on his justice, his honour. 

Duribg the two representations of the In- 
emstont, <T represented to him the state Mr. Dwyer 
was in, and implored him, out of respect to the 
audiento^t'if not in pijy to my terrors, to change 
•<1he pli^. As to the libel on Mr. Dwyer, charged 
to me by Mr. Gold, I never, directly or indirectly, 
by words or by writing, demeaned myself by in* 
lerfering in the most remote degree with so 
wretched a concern. ^ knew no editor, 1 read no 
new:iq>apets, while in Dublin. The duagdds 
imdl llkNiHotei on me, polihshed, 1 pvesHihi^ timnigh 
Mr. Gold’s assistance. Under that sMlNnf thb 
osM, he win ibel Idaoadf rather «npliaaatt%'dr>, 
damstanred dmuld ! oaft upon him jtitker tofmM^e 
or d iwn wi c his assertions, be introdnoed ongr 
•nyiinto siiobabsmess* shotiti fti g t m f h mk! 
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lb «u^ hiTB pIcBded for his compBiions sdthoist 
oAumniBlbg nw; but, for the pMseat, I shiU 
drl^ BB iilcsoiBe subject, which has already given 
SBB move thaB'OPdinary uneasiness. 

“ Yours, &c., 

Doba Jobdan." 

The calumniated lady seriously turned betr 
thoughts in consequence to an action for defiuna* 
tion ; but the peculiarity of her situation rendered 
that the very last thing that a sound adviser would 
recommend. To be sure, a generous nature like 
hm would feel itsdf prompted to shew her sona 
that they had no ground, for a momeut, to im* 
pute to their mother whqt malignity had charged 
upon her. Her ddest son had been distinguish- 
ing himsdf in the Peninsi^fV war, and his spilite^d^ 
and aident mind was not, uhe thought, to be in- 
sidMaiiiP* parent, while he was tqipUaiiSed by 
iiisainjliMy 

fint^lliiseeinpleadon of juries was changeable"' 
Indges soaactimes ftstidioas-^HMionsd frequen% 
senrvdouS and bhdsl, and making a seryhtfv of 
thtir bniAi |sMWiag thm kutnictioiis to an tin* 
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tent that confounds all evidence, tortures and di^ 
iipires all &ct, and looking at Uieir success for 
their cUent as the sole object of him who pmd the 
fee — placard their coarse dexterity to secure re- 
tainers ; and, like the professors of another black 
art, are contented to set to mercenary sale the m- 
mortal part of the profession, its devotion to 
JUSTICE. * 

While she, therefore, was wisely decided against 
this sort of warfare, one of a different kind eK long 
excited all her sensibility — ^the great battle of TVi- 
Umra. Her comforter, too, was at Brighton; 
but his attention to her feelings was amiably on 
the alert to relieve them. 

« Bushy, Thund^, August 17th, 1809. 

1 am very vain, but still I have judg- 
ment enough not to be/ond of doing that which I 
kno# Ii4e wry Ut. StSl I fed pleiisuw in wtbdag 
td^ you, who so kindly enter into all my” fo^iags. 
Yw mif easily gneie what thiy were Iasi MtMiday 
tS^it, vdten I heard the aoeount of iIh batdt al 
lUaVanL thouaand IdBedI the IMfca it 

AdgfAlDii/ lmBBtto'bed,buliaDt to sladfR 
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‘**The Duke set out at five o’clock on the Tuet- 
dlf, to be the first to relieve me fiom my misery. 
I am relieved ; but it has torn my nerves 

to pieces. I have five boys, and mtut look for- 
ward to a life of constant anxiety and suspense. 
I am at present very ill.— Excuse this hasty scrawl, 
and believe me, 

“ Your ever obliged, 

" Dora Jordan.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Attadimentt df tlie Brinces — ^nrince of Yotl^ 

■^Dnke of Clar en o e -Tlte pietim of'lbe fUidly ti 
Ito interrtqitioa— H m Mena et ChdtwlMim^-And Ibni, Jock 
dan’s letteta on Uw aqpaiatiMi— The icnilt in a gepiWiiia 
proviaion for Mre. Jordan and the diildrcn. 

Bcpoki I can possibly touch upon any disagree- 
ment bdtiroen tlie Royal Duke and Mrs. Jor&n, it 
sedilr ^glmiliiiai,) to look at die position of some 
Other i$Uilibera Of his iHustrioas house, and entpiire 
hoot' ^ It was calculated to Mfil wishes of 
thaftf veoerahle patent, their coqdition in the state, 
or the reasonable expectations of die public. As 
i conndcar the union of the Prince of Wales edth 
his uounn, the Princess Caroline of BrunswidK» 40 
ha NO Ul l i eutd for crrer of die qoestion as to IAMv 
fliiMAiitj^4Hithk^ beyond an kOe cofioaty'cailk 
Imow eAi|iaarj<>sritii. beoasrcteati ut ai gti so ^ ^ 
Ippsqf Ik fiiNVWiiMif Of mwTiageiiWPw^ 

Iqr.hOIlh to be- invalttt^'pa^ h a | i ww i'.||a 
idirays cAasktoid wae Tu al iW l i r '| i »w fl 
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pUet oa the rt Jj ec t to be dadgaedly aiiaduevoue. 
He caBe the ledy in question, ttweaghout, rher 
Royal Ifighness the Friaoess of Wales ; talks of 
the marriage as positive; and compliments her 
Royal Highness on her exalted station, and the 

pubho OB her eminent vir tae s and at the same 

* 

tnaa points out, urith peculiar industry, the pro* 
vhHone'Of the Act, which conOtitotes the marrying 
of a papist a forfeiture of the Crown of these 
realms. The degrading notion, that there is an, 
impropriety in the maniage with a in othin 

words, that a beautiful English i[iinimm,ij|'im||^ i 

% tO be the f^miMbninn of m .BfSf tffl f , imjk 

ridiculous phanlnm, imported inlo thil ]aiad<a|i|]|y 
with the House of ^anover.” Aaauniing.i^|pih 
tiage to be indubitable, and ibat the lady, in qqiiR 
tion was a papist, he thus boldly and diameterislbt 
oaUy expresses himself. , “ 1 should be more than 
wRMBg, even anmout^ to barter the papis|.pp«riats 
An ^the responsibility of ecMmsdUofUf^imd aAqibwiVin 
imsiapoe of the 'sq^ren sn ta ^ jbiody ; b^ng^ntych 
iBWn lO i iy BMtyBtydr ¥» ^ 

a emruft rsmfwnuBF ^ 

H > < hn «— » <D(n i» tii i di «hf tiudl bnnityt««aNi4l% 
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aUe burthen to him with such a parliament as xb 
&ncied tneomipl, opposed to every thbg like rank 
and pre-eminence, and before whom monarchs and 
nobles would be as dust in the balance. 

One of his best sophisms is, the utterly refusing 
to believe that any disavowal of the mantiage in 
question ever was or could be given from authoritj/, 
“ 1 consider,” says he, “ the story of a disavowal 
to be itsdf an additional slander on a much mis- 
understood and misrepresented young man. 1 
hasre no doubt j[for he is young, and a prince) that 
sQUie things (though 1 know them not) might pos- 
nbly be changed for the bettor in his conduct 
But I win ^ot believe (hat at any^^me, and least 
of all in the moment and manner as reported, such 
a i^savowal (be the marriage true or false,) or any 
Bung tending to lessen the character of the lady, 
UWldd possibly be authorised by him. No, I sriB 
Xlfif liirtirw it, because 1 remember very wetturhat 
baibarian [Peteb the G«iai} ^ 
unchrilised counsdlon, who 
|P2li>>letpse vf a «am, net a womax, to tte'euo' 
t ^ ibi itec e a si ty of his skdataon. ‘ 1^,’ mpM 
illilWniia; * I can reriga nay domimoas, uwpxs# 
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to the walls of my metropolis ; for in happier cir- 
cumstances they may hereafter be recovered ; but 
the forfeiture of honour in a sovereign can never 
be retrieved.’’ 

The reported compromise — “ Wc will pay your 
debts ; we will complete Carlton House^ but we 
cannot augment your income, until you are wir- 
ricd.” Until you are married ! What a picture 
of meanness and degeneracy does this report ex- 
hibit ! Administration and opposition concurring 
in nothing — but unblushingly to palm a fahehood 
on the world. The conduct on neither side will 
bear the honest reasoning of a plain mind. You 
will not augment the income — you think it then 
sufficient. If sufficient, the debts should not have 
been contracted. If they should not have been 
contracted they should not be paid. Is there any 
thing defective in this short argument ? Perhaps 
not, but it is too rigorous ; it suits better the cold* 
ness of a judge, than the affection of a parent — I 
think so too. But his Majesty was a son before 
he was a father. He therefore refuses to believe 
that the Ministers seriously can be authorized^ to 
discharge the debts of the present Prince of Wales, 


VOL. II. 


s 
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while those of his grandfather, Frederick, forty 
years standing, remain unpaid. 

This is indeed dexterous — but enough has been 
said to shew the Prince’s situation. 

I remember Sheridan’s once stating^ in the 
House, from authority, that, “ whatever had been 
the errors of a certain lady in point of faith, she 
adhered to them no longer,’^ a declaration entirely 
nugatory, if the nation could never be affected by 
the consequences of her opinions. The tone, too, 
assumed by that lady, when, at her own instance, 
a choice had been made, by a great personage, 
which she disposed 'of almost as soon as it was 
made, (I allude to Mrs. Crouch,) seemed to indi- 
cate power as well as caprice, in one who must be 
propitiated, for sundry weighty reasons. But •this 
had passed away, and however deeply it might of- 
fend the revered monarch, it had the apology, at 
first, of 'nafvre and passion, wfaidi did not equally 
eaoetion the long welcome afforded to every politi- 
cal opponent of that pcrent’a government. 

Hie Duke of York, the 'King’s fkvourite atm, 
had, '#lth the fbll eoncnrrenoe of Iqis family, puur- 
cied the Princess Royal of Prussia ; thus preessHng 
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his illustrious brother, the Prince, in legitimate al- 
liance, by four years. This was a marriage about 
which there could not be two opinions ; and there 
neper was a doubt, that her Boyal Highness re- 
tained the perfect usspbct of her royal husband to 
the last hour of her existeiioe. She died in August, 
1820, sincerely honoured by all ranks. It miist 
have been deeply distressing to one who, like his 
Majesty the King, had no mistress but his wife, to 
hear of the very degrading connexion which sub- 
sisted for a length of time between a prince, ao 
wedded, and a woman of the description of Mary 
Ann Clarke. — Of an establishment, too,* for such a 
person, in Gloucester-place, which 10,000/. a year, 
economically applied, could scarcely keep up ; for 
which the Duke’s own disposable funds were inadcr 
quate ; and no other resources could be found that 
did not in some way dishonour him. The result 
proved, that the Duke never had been able to sup- 
jdy this lady much beyond his credit ; and upon a 
perception of her influence, (if there was no* irwu 
tatian to do so,) this audacious person undertook 
to put her noble friend’s favour up to nearlypublic 
sale — to oak for appointments, and condition fcr 
8 2 
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equivalents — as to persons hardly known to her by 
name — and I fear, in some instances — 

“ To sell and mait her offices for gold 
To liNDBSKRVailB.*’ 

Mary Ann Clarke vi^as the daughter of people 
called Thompson, and born in an alley, communi- 
cating with a worse, in Chancery Lane ; and her 
infant years had every contaminatioa lhat could 
proceed from the abodes of the most disgusting 
profligacy. Upon the death of her father, her 
mother married a second husband, whose name was 
Farquhar ; he was a compositor in the printing- 
office of Mr. Hughes — she had thus an early ac- 
quaintance with letters^ and her step-father gave 
her the best instruction in his power, with a view, 
under his own eye, to render her useful, in reading 
copy^ in the printing-office, to the corrector of the 


' • (kpif. Hie word is tedmioal, and signides the matter/ 
miiether in manuscript or print* which is given out to composi- 
tors to set up for a work in hand. Junius shews himself ac- 
qfuainted with the mysteries of the printing-honBe, I remember, 
by the use of this word ; a stran^r would never call the ori- 
^huiU-^Copy. *' Let me know when you want more Copy.** 
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press. As Mr. Hughes was a printer in great 
practice, Mary Ann was never suffered to be idle. 
She must always have l)een fair, and even lovely ; 
was uncommonly sprightly ; but pursued her stu> 
dies in the black art without injury to her charac- 
ter, under the control of Mr. Farquhar. 

The overseer of Hughes’s printing* office was a 

Mr. Day, and his son had not been insensible to 

* 

the beauty and application of the fair reader of the 
house. He formed the generous design of making 
her his wife ; and to render her a suitable help- 
mate, he sent her, at his own expense, to a board- 
ing-school of eminence at Ham, in the county of 
Essex. She passed two years there, making the 
most rapid strides ; for jshe went thither with that 
literal knowledge that such places, for the most 
part, never thoroughly teach ; for the highly ac- 
complished are often miserably deficient in the ele- 
ments of their own language. But all that the 
sehool tau^t of d^;ant refinements~- 

“ She toede, as we take air. 

Fast as ’twas ministered.” 


Bat her retuih shewed the fallacy of all sage pro- 
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visions in affairs of the heart. Miss Mary was 
neither grateful to her lover, nor disposed to apply 
her acquisitions in the way of business, which Mr. 
Day properly and systematically considered. 

Her motljer and her husband now changed their 
abode, from the Bowl and Pin Alley, to the omi> 
nous shelter of Black Raven Passage, Cursitor 
Street, Holborn. While in this situation, Mary 
Ajin laid a pawn-broker under some sort of contri- 
bution ; and in her seventeenth year, she married 
a Mr. Joseph Clarke, the second son of iip wealthy 
Bricklayer, in Angel Court, Snow Hill. Destined 
to the Court and the Passage, she seemed to be on 
the advance as to their prefix. — ^Angel Court was a 
title that raised no blush when it was pronounced. 
Clarke had served his time at the very corner of 
the Black Raven Passage, through which he soon 
conveyed away his intended bride, from that omi- 
nous resort to the free air of Pentonville, where 
she became a mother. From Pentonville they 
passed on to Horton, and Clarke, not choosing to 
practise his craft as a Stone-mason, resorted *80 
frequently to Angel Court for assistance, that the 
y/HXiky bricklayer remonstrated with 'tire son, and 
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he with bis helpmate, as to the great expenses of 
their establishment. They had now a second child ; 
and previous to the birth of a third, Mr. Clarke 
led Mary Ann to the altaf of St. Pancras, and at 
eighteen, she had the full title to the name, become 
so distinguished by her subsequent conquests. Se- 
rious thoughts arrive upon seriou-s engagements — 
Clarke, after enyoying his Circe in Hoxton 'Square, 
for Cwo years, removed to Golden )^e, (if names 
are any thing, the very place to find money,) and 
by his ^ther’s liberality, estaldisbed himself there 
in business. But he had contracted a love of idle- 
ness, and habits foreign to his profession and his 
interest : he had convivial talents, and delighted to 
exercise them ; and in three or four years he en- 
creased the horrible list of beaikruptg, which forms 
an octavo volume, yearly, in the histoiy of the 
commave of these kingdoms. 

Mrs. Claike left her husband, to cxisteon a 
veddy guinea, allowed him by his ftdher ; and ac- 
cc|>ted the protection of sundry men of fluihion, 
who engnged to provide for her and her children. 
Bhe is said to have sought the show glass of the 
Centre, .for the sale of her ehanas ; and to have 
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succeeded with sundry worshippers of notoriety. 
I regret to add, a late illustrious Duke to the Dow- 
lers and the Ogilyies, who carried their insufficient 
fuel to support the blazing extravagance of her 
mansion, No. 18, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
The connexion with the Duke furnished Colonel 
Wardle with matter sufficient to engage the atten- 
tion of •the House. The particular intromission of 
die lady in the appointments to levies and commis- 
sions, and barrack, and even clerical situations, 
was established ad nauseam. She herself exhibited 
the most audacious self-possession, and*pointed 
raillery. The ministers made their stand oh the 
ground that. his Royal Highness knew nothing of 
pecuniary equivalents — ^but the business grew suffi- 
ciently serious to bring disgrace from the con- 
nexion ; and the Duke resigned his situation as 
Commander-in-chief, to forestall a probable address 
for his removal. 

Now then was the time for Mary Ann to renew 
her connexion .4nth the Press. * Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, I think, decHned to publish her memmrs, but 
reooBunended a publisher ; and such was the 
light iu royal ecposure, that air edition cf 18»00p 
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copies yras perhaps not too l)oldly' printed. Near 
an hundred letters too, to the darling, were des* 
tined to see the light ; and Siivdr^ opinions as to 
the individuals of the royal ^Linily itself, couched 
in no measured, but indecent language, threatened 
even the fraternal harmony of the family. 

Deux coqs vivoient en paix : unc poulc Burvint, 

Et voilk lu guerre allum^e— 

Amoui ! tu perdis Troie.** 

The whole mass was bought up, by a douceur of 
1 0,0001. ^lo the lady — an annuity of 4001. for her- 
self. and 2001. for her two daughters — her son 
also was to be provided for. The printer, Gillett, 
wag paid a sum of 1,5001. for print and paper; 
and the whole was consumed, I think, at his house. 
There were some other annuities for bringing this 
business to so happy a close — and the darling was 
for a long time in every mouth, in the United 
Kingdoms. 

To show the readiness of this woman, one anec- 
dote shall suflke. On the 3rd of July', 1809, a 
cause was tried in the Court of King’s Bench, in 
wluch- an upholsterer named Wright, was plahAiK, 
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and Wardle the' member, defendant. Mrs. Clarke, 
in support of the plaintiff, gave evidence with her 
accustomed preeision and force. During the cross- 
exnnination, one of the counsel pertly accosted her 
thfis : “ Pray, madam, undo* whose protaction are 
you now ?” She replied instantly, looking archly 
at the bench — “Lord Ellenborough’s” — His Lord- 
ship smiled — and the equivoque of the truism con- 
vulsed the court with laughter. 

But she at last seemed to grow wanton with 
success, and threatened to show up every body who 
disappointed her expectations, or resisted her de- 
mands for money. On the 7th of Febrjuary, 1814, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral prayed the judgment of the Court, for a libel, 
written by her, and printed by W. Mitchcil, 
against the Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald, Ghancellar 
of the Irish Exchequer. It accused him of sea- 
ring his friend’s wife, procuring the husband to be 
sent to an unhealthy climate, and of matters not 
4it even to be mentioned in a public papa*. Mr. 
Broitgl^, in stqiport of Mrs. Clarke’s affidavit, 
nddreMed the Court in imtigation of puasrinatnt 
Thit';il6Bt her to the Mandadsca for nan* 
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months — ^MitcheQ escaping with f o Ht' and fbr the 
edification of her admirers, past, preMnt, and to 
come, Mr. Justice Le Blanc hoped Biis would be a 
Vi'aming to the world how they formed “ haaty and 
imprudent connexions.” Mary Ann Clarke, when 
her time of confinement, nine monthe, expired, was 
bound to keep the peace for three years, in reCog* 
nizances of 2001. herself, and 1001. for each of two 
sureties. 

The best thing in the business, is the impudence 
with which the female friend of this base woman, 
quotes the awfiil language of South, upon royal ir- 
regularities. ” The sins of princee and prieete are 
of a spreading, and a reigning contagion ; and 
though, naturally, they are no more than the acts 
of particular persons, yet, virtually, and cdnsequent* 
ly, they are often the sins of a uAole ammmiijf. 
And if so, good God, whe^ huge heaps of guilt 
must lie at such sinnors’ doors ! 

“ For every person of note, power, and pkuse, 
living in an open violation of any one of God's 
laws, holds up a flag of defiance igainst Heaven, 

a 

imd calls in bH abont him, to fight imderdiiji 
hnnner* against God, and his exptnss cmijiBiiihi ; 
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and so, as it were, by a kind of homage and obe* 
dtence, to be as vile and wicked as himself ; and 
when it comes to this, then all the villanies which 
were committed by others, in the strength and en- 
couragement of his devilish example, will be so 
personally charged upon his account, and as a just 
debt exacted from him to the utmost- farthing.” 

This view of such offences was precisely that 
taken by his Majesty George III. ; and his uneasi- 
ness, under the imputations thrown out upon any 
member of his family, may therefore easily be ima- 
gined. 

Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, came 
home from very active naval sorice, with, 1 be- 
lieve no engagement of the heart, and he soon dis- 
tinguished the charming actress of Drury Liane 
theatre by unbounded admiration. It is to the cre- 
dit of his taste that he did so. There is, however, 
a hum derived from profmion, which extends oven 
to the sort ^ of woman likely to strike our fiufcy. 
ile has looked, at the naval character with little 
dbteenuaoit^ who does not feel that the gay 
rited, nna&oted humour of Mrsi Jmrdan, earned 
thb heart of a seaman by a- CMip dm mtim. The 
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tones of her voice, the nestness of her %ui«, the 
exhilaration of her laugh, but reflect ^ images of 
his fancy, when, in the watch of midnight, in the 
dreary howling of the gale, be cheers his lonely 
pace with the charms of his native land. 

Enquiry, however, would not fail to acquaint 
him, that Mrs. Jordan was generally supposed to 
be the wife of Mr. Ford, a barrister, the son of a 
proprietor of the theatre, though she retained as 
to the public still the theatrical name which she 
bore at York. The declared attachment of the 
Prince weighed at first no more with her than to 
take the opportunity of ascertaining, whether Mr. 
Ford was sincere in his devotion to her ; in which 
case she thought herself every way entitled to his 
hand ; and, in &ct, even upon a mere worldly esti- 
mate of the matter, a desirable match, in posses- 
sion of a positive and progressive fortune, the ho- 
nourable result of superior, indeed unequalled ta- 
lents. She at length required firom Mr.’ Ford a de- 
finitive answer to the proposal of marriage ; and, 
finding that he shrunk from the test, she told him* 
^thstincdy, that her mind was made up, at least to 
one point, that, if she must ^oose between offins 
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of jfFftfseliM, shp would oeitsiidy choose tliose that 
pFWH E f J the fidrest ; but that, if be could thiwk 
her worthy of being his vitfe, no temptations would 
be strong enough to detach her from him and her 
duties. Mr. Ford resigned her, I believe, with le> 
gal composure— «nd she accepted the terms held 
out by the Duke, and devoted herself to his inteiv 
ests and his habits, his taste and domestic pleasures. 
Whoever has had the happiness of seeing them 
together at Bushy, saw them surrounded by a &- 
mily rardy equalled for personal and mental grace; 
they saw their happy mother an honoured wife, in 
every thing but the legal Htle, and uniformly spoke 
of the establishment at Bushy as one of the most 
enviable that had ever presented itself to their scru> 
tiny- 

But the actrera began now to be assailed with the 
fiercest invectives, as an nimatural mother, who for 
the qdendour of a royal connexion, abandooed her 
djddren; the eldest of whom was not yet niae 
years old, w^d the two daughters by Ford stiU in 
the nursery. She made a very a^ted and indig* 
nant public aj^eal upon this usage, (I hope iPoid 
did not in any maimer atimidate it,) which was 
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moreover equally unjust to the noUe Duke as to 
bersdf, his Royal Highnaaa having eun* honoond 
them wiUi his countcnanee, and m fact treated 
them with the affection shown to his own Aunily, 
until in one instance, he was properly offended by 
ronduct so violent, so persevering, and so shame* 
leso, that it became a question, whether some othar 
power did not point this lady to mischirf, and 
enjoy the strife without mingling in the ftay. At 
the proper time, we shall state the ste|ia taken by 
the Duke’s justice to ascertain the offending parties. 
During twenty years, Mrs. Jordan assures us, her 
happiness had never been intemqrtsd by even the 
semblance of a quarrel. 

At length, while she was acting at CheUanham, 
a storm burst upon her totally unexpected, which 
is thus recorded by an actor, who’was at the time 
in the theatre. She received a letter from his 
Royal Hi^mess desiring* her to meet him at 
Maadenhead, where th^ were to bid each other 
fiffewell. Mrs. Jordan had eonduded her engage* 
iateBt,-lnit'femaiBedone night over to perform Nell, 
forthe manager, Mr. Watsim’s benefit. It was in 
theufrertioon of thk very d^r dm received tbefiUal 
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latter. With that steady kindness that always dis> 
tinguished her, she arrived at the theatre dreadfully 
weakened by a succession of fainting fits. She, 
however, struggled on with Nell, until Jobson 
arrived at the passage where he has to accuse the 
conjuror of making her laugkmg dtank. When 
the actress here attempted to laugh, the afflicted 
woman burst into tears. Her Jobson with great 
presence of mind idtered the text and exclaimed to 
her— “ Why, Nell, the conjuror has not only made 
thee drunk ; he has made thee crying drunk,” thus 
covering her personal distress, and carrying her 
through the scene in character. After the per> 
formance, she was put into a travelling chariot in 
her stage dress, to keep her appointment with the 
Royal Duke, in a state of anguish easily to be con- 
ceived. What passed at the meeting I would not 
wish to detail. After allowing her due time to 
recover her spirits, and* endeavour to do herself 
justiee by making her statement to the Regent— 
sulunitting herself entirely to his judgment, and 
finally to the generous nature of the Duke MmetHf, 
■he thus writes upon the subject*^ the sepan^icin 
to her confidential firiend. She may now be pnr- 
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doned for omitting to date tlie eommunication. 
But her mind ia aItU amiaMe in ka diaappMiit* 
mentT; and ahe toma heraeif nnaffectedlj to apoo 
logiae for the rariineaa by which ahe haa anffered. 


LETTER I. 

[the SIPAEATION.] 

“Baahy, SatanlBjr. 

“ My dear Sir, 

I received youra and its indoaure aafe 
thia morning. My mind is banning to foel 
somewhat reconciled to the thoek and marprua it 
haa latdy received; for could you or dm worid 
bdiete that we never had, for twenty Tuara, the 
oetMance of a qoarbil . But thia is so well 
known in our domeatio cirde, that die asteniali> 
ment is the greater I Mon fer, money, my good 
friend^ or die tpoM of it, has, I am convineed, 
made MiM, at diis moment, the most w tek M of 
inM ; but having done wrong, he does not nw to 
-1011001. Butt^di an his qroeOen t (laalUiel, Ms 
domesde vkrlnee, his lot* for his Jkwly dnidiuu, 
yoL. 11. 


T 
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wluit most ke not at this moment ju^er/ His 
dktnases sbonld have been rdieved h^vre ; but tkis 
is m<renoii«. 

“ All his letters are fiill of the most unqualified 
praise of my conduct ; and it is the most heartfelt 
blessing to know that, to the beet of my power, I 
have endeavoured to deserve it. I luive received 
the greatest kindness and attention from the 
R****t, and eveiy branch of the Royal Family, 
who, in the most unreserved terms, deplore this me- 
lancholy business. The whole correspondence is 
before the R****'t, end 1 am proud to add, that 
my post and present conduct has ReCured me a 
fiiehd, who declares he never will forsake me.. 
‘My finbewreoce,’ he aays, ‘is beyond what he 
could ^Fe imagined!’ But what will not a 
wonutt do, who is firmly and sincerdy attached? 
Had Hit,]aft me to atorve, I never would have 
yridmd, a vend to his disadvanti^ 1, inclose you 
imterii apl in a day or two you fhad 

m aitMi tl» in t^ hands cd the R***a!t. ' 

And jaw* «ydear fi!faid,do not bear die );). of C. ' 

ehnaeA, He baa djane.vaivni* ^Bd'k^ 
in k. ^itMftraabe baa left>i|t4MN» 



THI LIFI OF MU. fORFAM. !?• 

MM JNNMT, he a doiag cufy tUng UMo end 
NOBLB, eFen to the Miliuur. 1 dHMk 

you sinoerely thr die friemfiy mmIimi at the end of 
your letter, though I tnut there wifi be no occa- 
sion for it ; but it was land aid friendly, and m 
such 1 shall ever esteem it. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

** Yoon (dnoMy, 

“ DOU loROAK. 

“ TheM ktters are for yoW eye alone."* 


LErmEU tl. 


« AhIw, Ileaday. 

” My dear Sir, ^ 

*• I sfaodd be sorry die IdtttfM t Ikdlfb lii- 
doeed to you were the only yoodiers t dSMd 


dnce to die worid, it nctoeMHiry. Snt, 

what wffl not die wotid sayf 1 reOdMlt'dNN&'leitdb 

this day idling ttie, thatlthw 

wHh the Ddte offhfoibedknd! 


• The twohMm uMfoiSa by^^yiut.* ififeoMi M 
■Bwwga ii iwitg ii y vdshvcohi- 
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I am heart-sick, and almost worn out with this 
erud business : but 1 am, 

“ Very gratefully, yo\jrs, 

** Dora Jordan.” 

Letter iii. 

Bushy, Thursday. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Allow me to thank you for your kind 
attention to my request. We really live so much 
in the country, and so entirely within ourselves, 
that we might be dead and buried, without our 
friends knowing even that we had been ill. 

1 have the heaitfdt happiness of informing 
you, that the Duke is considerably better, though 
frtr from being as we could wish : however, his 
physidans have given his R<^ Highness permis- 
sion to go to toSm to-monrow. I have been am- 
fiaed svar sotee my return, owing to the frtigue and 
anrnty I hive gone through. I fear it will be. 
some time before I recover the very greatsksehl 
received. I hear there are to be two Drarv Lanes : 
TL bdieve just is fiheiy ns one. 

Yovs ever. 

Doer JoMMkw.^ ' 
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LETTER TV. 

“ Caiqgu PlaM, Thundqrt 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I fear I must have appeared unmindful 
of vour many kindnesses, in having been such a 
length of time without writing to you ; but really, 
till very lately, my spirits have been so depressed, 
that I am sure you will understand my feelinga 
when I say, it cost me more pain to write to those 
interested about me, than to a common acquaint* 
ance- but the constant kindness and attention I 
meet with from the Duke, in every respect but 
personal interviews, (and which depmds as mucL 
on my feelings as his,) has, in a great measure, 
restored me to my former health and sfiiiti,. 
Among many noble traits of goodness, he has ktdy 
added one more, that of exonerating me from my 
promise of not returning to my prafessiom Hue 
he has done, under the idea of its benefiting my 
health,' and adding to my p lea s ur es and oomfiirte ^ 
and, though it is very uncertain Whether I shall 
ever avail myself of this kindness, yet you, if you 
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ckoose, are at liberty to make it known, whether 
pwlidy or privately. 

“ Yours ever, &c. &c. 

" Dora Jordan.” 

** iP. S. I wish I could see you ; but it is such a 
long 1% for you to come.” 

LETTER V. 

“ 8t. James’s, Tuesday, 7th December. 

'* My dear $ir, 

I lose not a moment in letting you 
know, that the Duke of Clarence has concluded 
and settled on me and his children, the most liberal 
and genius provision; and I trust every thing 
will sink into oblivion. 

*• Yours ever. 


Dora Jordan.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Three distinct acmroes of cahnnny — ^An imiim eoggeitod, and 
dismiased — ^Ilie paternal virtnas of an illoitriotia dharaoter 
— AUnaion to Mr. Barton's latter— Subject defenrad<-«*Tlie 
Duke of Cumberland accused — ^Mra. Jordan’s return to the 
atage^Her reported profits exaggerated — Mrs. Stddona— 
Tacitus— Miss O'Neill, character of that lovely actress— 
The year 1814 fatal to Mrs. Jordan— Mr. A]sop*s min; 
goes out to India with Lord Moira — Hk lot there, his eon- 
duct, and death— The defeat of all her hopea» as to her 
eldest dwghtar, followed by the peril of her sons— Colonel 
Quentin’s cowUmartial— Ihe di er ges H it odnvicUoD, and 
the punishment of the ecofserr- Lbt of the diwniisnd nn- 
fortunate^Geoige and Henry Utedarenoe— Contrive to 
visit India— Singulsr and impartitieat interfsienea, on thair 
aoeoont with a King’i ahip— Mrs. Jordan's letter fton 
Whitshaveiir— Liahle |f> additional inmrsnce on Alsqi’s Uih 
—Gives up her Sheffield engagement from illneaa— Mrs. 
Jordan's letter from Carlisle, 8d December, 1814— ^Hcr 
solenm determinetion as to her daughter, Mrs. Alsop--4tit>- 
poses s retirement to Whies— The two sahaolttfaiig 

t» «tib withoot m — niw»~I iap oMi b h Hm te hir to i«> 
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nwin inEiif^d — Cadogan idaceifter herwm’a dapartoM— * 
Writea to her son as to Fann^ — Encloses his answer— 
Thinks it will be necessary for herself to go and reside in 
France — Extract from Captain Fltzdarence’s Letter. 5 Dec. 

The letters which have been laid before the reader 
will have given all the information that'hirs. Jor> 
dan thought herself at liberty to commit to paper. 
The smtible and du^assionate woman appears in 
every line of them. It may be remarked on this 
occasion, that there were three distinct sources of 
calumny concurring to swell the tide of persecu- 
tion which now assailed Mrs. Jordan, and the press 
was equally disposed to all the three, for they 
equally p\upo84|!Atni8chief. The first was a pretty 
numerous set di^scribblers, who, with the usually 
wanton ignorance of his conduct and merits, hated 
the Duke’, her illustrious Mend— the second, a fitw 
writers connected with theatres, who, • erediliiig 
every tumourwith whi^ provincial towns sujqjlied 
them, attributed to the charming actress eeoy 
scrfption of sordid or loose attadunent ; who oon> 
wteted her very virtues into pitch, and, if she ex- 
erted herself to benefit any witness oi her eaity, 
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progress in life, stated, like lago, in the instance 
of Cassio and Desdeinona : 

" That (he repaal’d him foi hlr body'* Ittat." 

A third were perhaps set on by persons of graver 
conideration, but not less doubtful morals, who do 
evU diat good may come of it ; and who, affecting 
a high sense of public virtue and regard for the 
family on the Throne, and its members within the 
probability of succession, spared no pains to excite 
distrust or disgust in the royal person connected 
with her— trusting to powerful aids in the ember'' 
rassments of his circumstances, whidt, with e v ery 
disposition to frugality, had accumulated, to the 
noble Duke’s serious annoyance. 

I have no slif^t reasons for thinking, that one 
plan of relief was suggested which looked to an 
union with lifias Tylney Long ; a matter which it 
was represented, by the friendship oi the Regent* 
might easily be carried through parliammt by bill. 
Ifethis was ever a matter for. deliberation in the 
royal muid, 1 am quite sure it was rqjectad upon 
and every notion of saeb a thing'ina 
soon dosed, by the union of that weaUhy heinss, 
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m March, 1812, to William Welledey Pole, Esq., 
the son of Lord Maryborough. In fact, twbkty 
YEARS of sympathy and truth leave always strong 
impressions upon the mind ; and 1 have no doubt 
full justice has always been done to the attachment 
at Mrs. Jordan, by the royal personage ,lo whom 
it was borne. The demands of high situation are 
often imperative, and they must be obeyed ; but 
the HAN must be satisfied as well as the prince ; 
and what father has ever more steadily responded 
to the claims of his chil^en than the Duke of 
Clarence? Witibout too much presumption, we 
may, perhaps, attribute to such a conduct, that as 
his ea% day was g^dened by all that could amue 
and jascinate, we find his latter period «gnhellisbed 
by all ftie tirtves that either lead or console the 
progress fturough the remainder of the journey. 

Of the paiticalar provuion made for Mrs. Jar* 
dan, and the dauf^tera under her care, I ahaU con- 
tent spyoel^ hen with saying, that it waa*«nde<^ 
edty hberal ; and, aa she seems herself to thigk, 
srtl|Br. kriger than his Jloyel Mig^ess’b my eon- 
ined 'einaEBBlMMes in pnukpBe mi§^ wapanl. 
Bat salisfootion on this head wjB be gdhiB 
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by Mr. Bartoa'i lettar, in the ymt 1894 ; when 
die last seene hail been abut upon the iniwitaWe 
sab^eet of it ; and all that oontU then he done was 
to shew that, to her iHastiiotia friend, no part of 
her Busfbrtunes could candh^ be anputed. But 
our astonishment will not at all be lessened by this 
admissioB. 

“ Cam mch tiniigt be, 

And amreomt ne like a ammar ebad, 

‘Withost oer epaeial woedw ?*’ 

Hie letter lW>m Mrdl Jordan upon the sublect of 
the disagreement mentions her forbearance, and 
that it was highly applauded by a great personi^ : 
nor is it unHkely that she might have plao^ some 
part of her fbrtune at the temporary diqiosltion of 
her noble friend. Every thing of peemiarf Idk* 
ture, however, it be shewn by adequate proof. 
Was settled, witii interest, up to the Very hm of 
etg u stment, and Mn. Jordan's ieeapt in frdl hdam 
by gdndemah commisrioned to make the ar* 

‘ 1 Ifrtd almost ibigott e n the ac cu sa ti on, 4e srttkh 
lbs. Jonhm aSndes, of her antii Ms 

loyal of CHunberland. ThatloyalOidK 
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hag Jong been a mark for every description of poU 
soned shot ; and I sincerely believe was utterly in- 
capable of violating the confidence implied in fra- 
ternal relation. I am little likely to concur in the 
measures of such a man as Mr. O’Connell ; nor will 
I ihqiiire with what view, or what hope, be might 
announce an intended motion on the subject of the 
illustrious Duke. Of such views or hopes men of 


^fferent parties will entertain very opposite notions ; 
but I can see no impropriety in sifting all the mat- 
tens that have been for a lei^th of time insinuated 
against him — thinking, as 1 do, that some tndiscre- 
tioiiR set off his head, the royal personage would 


find nj^difliculty in setting himself right with every 
respectable mind in the country. I have liberty to 
regret, howeve^ and I most certainly shall always 
do so, that any part of the royal fiunily, by the 
pernicious error of residence in a ^neigmcoimtiy* 
4)li(M)ld have been uposed to the chance, at least, 
of pcmtractiug habits alien j^om those of his coua- 
ttymen; and he, therel^re, sometimes suspeqtefi Jif 
fbelings, or it may be princgdes,^, not quite in uni- 
son with those of the pqbhc in general. 

Jordan availed hmdl^^of the permifncg^ 
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she bad received to indulge her love ftn* the stage, 
by the acceptance of nunoerous lucrative engage- 
ments ; and however changed \re in the eatdtal 
might think her in person, or however lowered the 
(^larm about her, by the Ion of what ywth alone 
can entirely complete, her engagements, the very 
lost year of her acting here, were estimated ciOnfi* 
dendy to reach the amazing sum of 7 >000/. How- 
ever, thinking as I do, that the learned person who 
states it was misinformed, and believing such pro- 
fits impossible to the power of perfarmmg, or that 
of pacing it, in the provincn, I shall simply point 
out that she must, when turned of fifty, have aded 
a hundred and forty nights in the coursedfr one 
year, and been regularly paid fifty poOnds every 
night to acquire the sum set down^ Nothing but 
a moNAler in art^^on its first shew, ever did any thing 
like thb. But not to esiamate sterling talent ih 
dd* 1 can readily believe, Hiint Mrs. Jordan 
dd all diet oouM be fidily eiqpected ; and it was 
hlg^ necessary ; for donands upon her were con* 
gesting In thick clouds and darkness, vdikh no in- 
dividual snoeess oodd possibly meet, tmless in the 
ofid fi t tou r ed indvidud that strocMd^ad been a 
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InluM fin* the total /mhu of nearly every indivi- 
dual connected with her, by nature or alUanoe, 
which hurst at length upon her in the year 1814, 
and finally destroyed her fortune and her life. 

Mrs. Jordan had always talked of. retiiij^ froln 
her profession with Mrs. Siddons. As she was 
considerably younger than that lady, we may sup- 
pose such a notion the fond paraUelitm of ezcdc 
lence— <«n arrangement of excusable vanity, that 
would at one moment withdraw the rival sisters, 
MaiPOMBHa and Tsaua, from the British stage. 

I can give no certain judgment,” says one of 
the wisest among the andents, '* whether the af- 
fiurs'pf m(»tal men are governed by rata and im- 
■Hitable HicusiTY, or hsnre them course ani 
change by 0BAMon4ad FOETOxn.” I need not be 
ashamed of the knot which Tacitus could not un- 
tie i but, whatever the Jordan, or the Sfddou, tuii- 
tendad by wtirint, the oeetaim, or umoBBTAtir, 
pmsen n wst t iennd by the great Ustoriaa, di fea tUd 
dm nii^ nsohitbn to lsMw«ifae British slaga la 
tilal dariness. Ftom theriaierisle, nyotu^lad^ 
liglilad ughm caarcQaa(.m)mfe%s 4 laaadtltoaM^ 
gk lulf ofmw losti iafvMy tfaiai^ hatharynai- 
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dmr. I dlttde to dit afpeuiMe Miw 0*NdD, 
OD the 6th of October, 1814» et Ooewt GerdM 
theatre, in the cherectar of Jaliat. A aradc after 
thif aha acted Belvidera, the true tooehatoiie of fh> 
mala passion ; and followed this by Isabella. In 
tendemm and grirf she, atleast, equalled Mrs. Sid> 
dons, in her first year. For reasons which I need 
not, 1 believe, here mention, I shall quote from a 
writer, who has run something like a comparison 
between these two greatest supporters of the sarious 
muse. “ It is not easy,” says thia critic, “ to 
convey an idea of an actress, who has no peculiar 
defects, and whose excellence is nearly uniforM 
She is, by far, the most impressive actress wn^vc 
seen since Mrs. Siddons ; nor do we think that the 
ex|xre8sion of domestic and feminine distress can 
well be carried farther. As she baa been compoind* 
(and with some a|q>eamnce of reason,) to Mrs..Sid* 
dons, we shall attempt to describe tlm diffwanee 
hcfweM them. This is scarody greatw hi the 
form, features, and tone of voice, ftmn in the cn- 
ptesMon of the internal worldngB of the iidad. lo 
MIS' Siddons, passion was eombaiad wife lakf 
t etqgih ^ s n, arid commanding InfaHsefr— Mim 
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O’Neill owes every thing to extreme eentibUUjf. In 
her Belvidera and Isabella we see the natural feel- 
ings of tenderness and grief worked up to madness 
by accumulated misfortunes. She gives herself up 
entirely to the impression of circumstances; is 
borne along the tide of passion, and absorbed in 
her sufferings ; she realizes all that is suggested by 
the progress of the story, and answers the utmost 
expectation of the beholder. She does not lift the 
imagination out of itself. Every nerve is strained 
— her frame is convulsed— her breath suspended — 
her forehead knit together — fate encloses her round, 
and seizes on his struggling victim. Nothing can 
be tuQte natural, or more affecting, than her whole 
conception of those parts in which she has appeared. 
It is those reaches of the soul, in which it looks 
down on its sufferings — ^in which it rises superior 
to nature and fortune, and gathers strength and 
gcandeur firom its despair^that gives such majes^ 
and power to the acting of Mrs. Siddons. She 
■aama formed for scenes of ferrar and opaag, and 
,St to contend with them ; and then only to possess 
tint entire pl^tude and expannon of her bring.” 

MiasO’NriU had commenced her dramatic carew 
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as cariy as her twelfth year» like Mrs. Jordan ; with 
the advantage, however, that her father was mans* 
g«r of the company at Drogheda ; so that the three 
greatest actresses of our age and country inherited 
their professional talent. Indeed, what course is 
so natural, as tliat which supplies the nightly ex* 
citement to distinction, and, without difficulty, 
ministers opportunity to desire ? It is always diffi* 
cult to keep the children of actors from the stage. 
Old R. Kemble could not do it, much as he tried ; 
no, not in one single instance, male or female. 

But the year 1B14 was, as to Mrs. Jordan, 
crowded with scenes of every variety. In this year 
her eldest daughter’s husband, Mr. Alsop)fcom> 
pleted the work of riot and extravagance. The 
only thing that could be done, was to get permis- 
sion for his attending upon Lord Moira to India, 
nominally as an under secretary, but, I believe, 
without any actual appointment. On his depar- 
ture, we may suppose the poor mother did her ut- 
most, and concerted an arrangement for her daugh- 
ter, nntQ Mr. Alsop should feel himself establMied 
at Calcutta, and write home, desiring her to ftdiow 
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him to India. This, he never did : he, however, 
obtuned the post of civil magistrate at Calcutta, 
and held it till his death. The rest of his story is 
soon told — ^he left, as 1 learn, three children, by a 
white woman with whom he was intimate; and 
when they lost their father, a subscription was 
made for them at Calcutta. As to Mrs. Alsop, 
her thoughts and wishes bent themselves to another 
direction. 

All that Mrs. Jordan could do, under such dis* 
tressing circumstances, was to insure Mr. Alsop’s 
life ; and that, for every body’s sake, she was 
obliged to find money for. To be widowed, with- 
out dAth, and beggared, in spite of indiutry, were 
among the extraordinaries of her life : — ^Tlie asso- 
ciations of language lead me from the last word to 
the army. 

Hiis wreck of all her hopes, as to the success of 
her ddest daughter, was followed by the disaster 
that attended her two gallant sons, who had been 
serving in the 10th Royal Hussars, and who had 
concurred in that censure of Colonel Gemge Quen- 
tin, thdr commanding officer, which produced Us 
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court martial on the !7th of October, 1814, and 
continued, by adjournments, to the 1st of Novem- 
ber following. 

In compliment to Mrs. Jordan, who calls her 
two sons “ sacrificed young men” on this occasion, 

I shall, with as much brevity as possible, just exhi- 
bit the charges in sub.Htancc — the sentence of the 
court that tried the prisoner — and the Prince Re- 
gent’s revision, and opinion of the whole business. 
There were four charges. 

1st. That the regiment being, on the 10th day of 
January, 1814, foraging in the valley of Macoy, 
in France, the said Colonel neglecting and aban« 
doning his duty, as being in command, ^id not 
make the necessary and proper arrangements to 
insure success, though directed so to do by the 
brigade order of the 9th January, 1814 ; leaving 
some of the divisions without order, or support, 
when attacked by the enemy; whereby, some 
men and horses of the rqpment were taken pri- 
' sooers, and the safety of sudi divisions hazarded. 
Sudi conduct evincing great professional incapa- 
dty, and tending to lessen the confidence of the 
soldier; and being disgraceful to his charader 
V 2 
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as an officer, prejudicial to good order and mili- 
tary discipline, and contrary to the articles of 
war. 

2nd. That on the 28th of February, 1814, the day 
after the battle of Orthes, in front of the village 
of Hagleman, department of Landes, in France, 
the regiment being engaged with the enemy, the 
said Colonel Quentin did not, cither previously 
or during the action, make such attempts ns he 
ought to have done, by his own personal exer- 
tions and example, to co-operate with, or sup- 
port, the advanced divisions ; thereby hazarding 
their safety, and compromising, as before, &c. 

3rd. Substantively the same charge of neglect of 
his duty, on the 10th day of April, 1814, during 
the battle of Tholouse, in France ; leaving some 
of the divisions without orders, while under the 
fire of the enemy, &c. 

4th. Allowing a relaxed discipline, by which the 
reputation of the regiment suffered in the opinion 
of the Commander of the Forces, and of the 
lieutenant General commanding the caW(by; 
conveyed through the proper channds, &c. 

The sentence of the Court Mutial was indeed a 
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right courtly production. They find Colonel Quen* 
tin guilty of so much of the first charge an imputes 
to him the having “ neolecied ris di’ty as co«- 
MANOiNo officer, on the 10th of Januar}', by leav- 
ing some of the divisions without ordbbs, when 
ATTACKED by thc ENEMY." But acquit him of tlie 
rest of the charge. 

Now as all the rest of this charge is inferential, 
we must presume that, to leave troops without 
orders, is not disgraerful to a commanding officer^ 
nor any mark of incapacity. To have, in conse- 
quence of your neglect, your men and horses made 
prisoner by thc enemy, does not lessen the confi- 
dence of the soldier in your skill and courage, is 
not pryudicial to good order and discipline, and, 
by no means, contrary to the articles of war. 

Of the second and third charges the court acquits 
the Colonel. 

Of the fourth, relaxed discipline, they find him 
oviLTY of ALLOWING IT TO BX 18 T in the repment 
udiile under his command; but having before been 
cemured, they do not think proper to increase the 
reprimand. And the result of all is, that the 
Colonel be uprimahoio on the first charge, in 
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such manner as H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief 
be pleased to direct. 

On behalf of his Majesty, however, it appears 
“the greatest was behind” — the confederates are 
admonished of the severe responsibility attaching 
to those who become accusers of their* siipertor — 
they are unmindful by it of wliat they owe to the 
first principles of their profession, by forming an 
opinion of their commander’s personal conduct, 
which neither their general experience of the ser- 
vice, nor their knowledge of the alleged facts could 
justify. The merciful interpretation of their con- 
duct attributes it to inadvertency in some, and in-' 
experience in others — so they were all graciously 
kicked out of the 10th Hussars, without their 
swords, and ordered to hold themselves ready to 
join such other regimrats of cavalry, as they should 
immediately be appointed to. But I will copy the 
names of the offending officers on this occasion — 
assuredly with no intention to injure them. 

Colonel Charles Palmer. Lientenant-Cobmel G. 
•J. Roberts. Oyptaina : J. R. Lloyd, B. N. Hard- 
ing, S. H. Stuart, Oeorge FitMcUarence, J. Snuth, 
E. P. Turner, R. Goveen, C. Synge, Lord A. W. 
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Hill, Edward Fox Fitzgerald. LUuit.: II. Mar* 
quis of Worcczter, Cliorles Everafield, H. Somenet, 
G. Wombwell. C. Wyndham, H. Seymour, Hemy 
Fiixclarence, A. F. Berkley, J. H. Powell, J. Jack- 
son, J. A. Richardson, J. C. Green. Cornrt R. 
B. Paliscr. 

The Hon. Major Howard was ordered to take 
the command of the 10th Royal Hussars, until it 
shall be resumed by Colonel Quentin. 

1 leave this business without a word of com- 
ment. Mrs. Jordan’s two sons were permitted to 
seek their fortunes in India, for having presumed 
to form an opinion as to the duties of command- 
ing officers ; which dutira, it appeared, had been 
rendered more arduous by the want of co-operation 
in the corps. Even when they were $mt out to 

India, a note accompanied them from M‘M , 

bulging that the strictest discipline, not to say se- 
verity, should be exercised towards them, in conse- 
quence of their share in the business of the 10th 
Hussan. The person addressed stated in answer, 
that he “had received the cdond’s letter, and that 
he should have returned it with the contempt it 
deserved, but that be chose to retain it, that he 
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might have it in his power to expose him, should 
such unfair and offensive conduct be repeated ; and 
that no British officers would be dictated to in their 
line of conduct with those under their command.” 
This brave man has been the warm friend of the 
family ever since. 


As to the Insurance on Alsop's Life. 

" Whitehaven, 11 Nov., 1814. 

“ My dear , 

“ This moment only hare I received both 
your letters ; therefore you will not be surprised 
that I grew uneasy. The other half of the checque 
you will have received by this time ; so far all is 
right. It was from Howard’s own mouth that I 
got the disagreeable information, that I was liable 
to pay the additional insurance on Alsop’s life. I 

need not tdl you, my dear , how much 

oUiged I should be to you, if you would regulariy 
anange this v«ry disagreeable and unfoiternate 
hudmess for me. I trust that the heavy addilioii 
will be prevented, and I am truly sorry that you 
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have not been cim^ortable. What has been the 
matter? 

** 1 have been very ill, but do not let them 
know of it at home! So mveh so, thr.; I was 
obliged to give up my engagement at Sheffidd, 
after playing only one night, which was doubly 
unlucky from the prospect there was of great suc- 
cess. I lose 150/. by it. 1 am doing very well 
here, but the theatre is not large enough. 

** God bless you all ! 

“ Your affectionate, 

“ D. J.” 

" P. S. 1 believe 1 shall go to Edinbxirgh— but 
Newcastle first.” 


Relative to Mr$. jUnp. 

" Carlisle, Batorday, Dae. Srd, 1814. 

I was prevented by illness both of body and 
mind, the lost lime I wrote, from saying one-half 
<d what it is necessary should be now perfeedy m- 
(farstood with regard to Mrs. Alsop. You say that 
in order to assist her, you must espend 30/. or 40/. 
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1 am Sony for it, as it will not be in my power to 
reimburse you ; and trust the love and duty you 
owe to your own family, will interfere, and point 
out to you the injustice of it. You talk of Mrs. 
A.’s desire to go to her husband. If it were 
affection or duty that prompted her, I 'should pity, 
though even in that case, it would at this time be 
out of my power to forward her wishes : but this 
is not the case, as you must knoto. 1 have at pre- 
sent melancholy, but far better claims on me — 
claims, that, to my bitter remorse, I have almost 
deprived myself of the means of affording to two 
amiable children, by having lavished them on one. 
She never could have been sensible of the sacrifice, 
or I should not have met with such ingratitude. 

For the last time, dear , shall this subject 

ever employ my pen, and 1 trust you will give it 
the attention 1 feel due to it. In the event of Mrs. 
A.’s going abroad, I must sink another 100/. per 
year to the 260/. (independent of Uie additioDal 
ialumDoe on A.’s life,} making in all near 400/. 
a year. He has no eroploynaent, and how will he 
support her? and ana 1 to haye the addWene/ 
misepry of thinking that she may be starving is a 
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forngn land ? I thervfbrr. for the Uut time, moat 
solemnly declare to htr, through yon, that these 
are the last and only propoaitfoas that shall be 
offered. That she shall go to her uncle in Wales, 
when I will pay 40/ a year for her board and 
lodging, allowing her 50/. a year for clothes, till 
such time her husband may be able to maintain her 
abroad, when every exertion shall be made to send 
her out. If she refu.se8 this, I here moear, by the 
most heart-breaking oath that presents itself to my 
tortured mind, that * may 1 never again see thoee 
two eacrifieed yomg men, if I ever (if possible) 
think of her again, as a child that has any claim 
on MR.* And I shall be led to doubt the affection 
of any one, who may, by a mistaken motive, en- 
deavour to make me break an oath so seriously 
and solemnly taken. If she has an atom of fading, 
and wishes to regain any part of my affecdon, she 
will instantbf agree to this : if not, the 90/. a year 
diall be regidarly paid to her so long as I have it 
to give. Let her not look on this as a baeddment : 
let her look on the &te of two gallant young men, 
submitting to p cnid exile without a marmer, 
whatever they may fed. I shall send a piM to 
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Mrs. Williams, and shall be tmder the disagreeable 
necessity, my dear — — , of withdrawing from you 
the little addition I could have wished to continue 
to you. When every thing is adjusted, it will be 
impossible for me to remain in England. I shall 
therefore go abroad, appropriating as^much as I 
can spare of the remainder of my income, to pay 

my debts. And now, my dear , for the last 

time on this cruel subject, adieu ! I write this 
from a sleepless pillow. God bless you all ! I 
shall be home by the 15th or 16th. I have been 
obliged to give up all my engagements. Love to 
all. 

“ Your affectionate, 

“D. J. 

“ For the little time I shall be in C. Place, after 
the departure of all happiness, tdl dear Lucy that 
I will pay her three guineas per week, for myself. 
Miss S., and the two servants, finding our own 
tea, sugar, and wine. Be silent on the subject of 
my going abroad, or it may embarrass me." 
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Relative to Mr$. Alt^. 

C«r!i«Ic, SvMky, Dee. 4, 1814. 

“ My dear , 

When 1 received your letter relative to 
Fanny, I immediately wrote to George, W’ithout 
endeavouring to prejudice him in the smalleAt 
degree — ^but was not at all Burpri.sed at the en> 
closed answer, which you may show or not, as you 
shall judge best. You have of course received my 
lost. I will spare what I can to send her to Wales 
respectable, and enable her unde to receive her 
comfortably. Whenever Alsop is in a situation to 
provide for, or maintain her abroad, I will exert 
my utmost to send her to him. 

“ All personal discussions on such subjects are 

doubly painful, therefore, my dear , to pre- 

vrat such, I take the opportunity of repeating this 
by letter; and, in future, I have only to i^er 
Fanny to my last letter to you. If she and Mrs. 
Williams should prefer living in any cheap part of 
France, they may do it to more advantage. It is 
very probable that I shall find it necessary to live 
there the best part of every year. Dear George’s 
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account of every bodf in C. Ilace, gives me great 
pleasure. 1 could wish Mrs. Alsop and Mrs. Wil- 
liams would make up their minds before I return. 
I shall be back, if those dear boys go soon, by the 
ISth or 16th. God bless you all ! 

“ Your affectionate, 

(Signed) “D. J.” 


Captain George Fltzclarence to Mrs. Jordan. 

(EncloMd in tbe preceding.) 
lEstreel.'] 

“ London, December 2nd, 1814. 

“ My dearest Mother, 

Nothing is as yet settled when we 
start ; but we are to go out in Admiral Burlton’s 
ship, who goes out to take the command in India. 
I am now cotain to join Lord Mpira ; but, if any 
thing is said about it, the Duke of York will give 
me positive orders to join my horrid regiment. 1 
really think we go out in the most happy way, and 
ought, if we choose to stay long «iough, to make 
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our fortunes. My fither, poor soul, has suffered 
much, but is now better ; his anxiety actually made 
him very ill— but both go out in the same ship, 
wiiich is a great comfort. Although we are> a great 
way off each other, (700 miles,) yet I hope, should 
nny good situation offer, to bring Henry to Cal- 
cutta. The girls have made up their minds to it 

very well. M did not mention any thing 

about Fanny ; but I cannot take her on board the 
King’s ship. It will be impossible ; I would not 
shackle myself with her. Mac Mahon gives me 
the most certain amirancea of Alsop being pro- 
vided for. I will do all I can ; but I cannot take 
Fanny out with us. It will cost 3,0001. to get us 
out to India — where is all this to come from P" 


From Mrs. Jordan. 

"Carlisle, December Stb, 1814. 

“ My dear — r, 

“ I shall be home by January 15tb, or 
16th. Truly sorry am I to be under the necessi^ 
of disturbing dear Dora ; sooner than do so, if 1 
was not very unwell, I would take lodgings. 
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" The inclosed to the Gen — ^1, contains a propo* 
ndon, similar to the one I made to you, concern- 
ing the house ; which, if it does not appear eligible 
to him, I shall dispose of as soon as possible ; — and, 
if not able to follow my profession, I shall immedi- 
ately go abroad. 

“ God bless you ! 

“ D. J.” 

“ P. S. I trust in God you will exert yourself, in 
pointing out to Fanny the absolute necessity of her 
prompt compKance with the proposal ; in which case, 
she shall ever find me her mother and fnend.” 


* General Hawker, her son-in-law^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Siff Jonah Bwniigtoii » rUumd to a dirtTMiing avant* whidk 
he declirieH to relate — ^The |)eraon alluded to beard in hia 
own defence. 

Thb reader will have -weighed the reaaom in a fiir> 
mer chapter why 1 inclined to question the astonish* 
ing profits of Mrs. Jordan, in her profession, during 
her last year in England. However, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, estimating them at 7,000l., thus fol- 
lows up his statement of their amount. " The 
malicious representations, therefore, of her having 
been left straitened in pecuniary drcumstances, 
were literally /ohufoiw; for to the very moment of 
her death, she remained in full poaseaaion of all the 
means of comfort — nay, if she chose it, of bmuf 
mud tpkndor. Why, tb«efore, she emigrated, 
inaed away, and expired in a foreigpi country, (of 
whose language she was. ignorant, and in whose 
habits she was wholly unversed,) with every 
saace of necessity, is also eonsideied a mystery by 
those unacqueintad srith the cmel and disastrous 
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eircumstances wh|eh caused that unfortunate catas- 
trophe. It is not by my pen,that miserable story 
shall be told. It was a transaction wherein her 
royal friend had directly or indirectly no concern, 
nor did it in any way apring out of that connexion. 
She had, in fact, only to accuse herself* of benevo- 
lence, confidence, and honour : to those demerits, 
and to the worse than ingratitude of others, she 
fell a lingering, broken-hearted victim.” 

It is impossible to make either a truer or more 
otjectionable statement than the preceding. And it 
resulted from a wish to relieve a most generous and 
noble mind from the aspersions cast upon it. But 
Sir Jonah goes further, and in very delicate lan- 
guage, acquits her sons, by the connexion referred 
to, of any share in the event which he so properly 
deploiies. There is a mode, of which Sir Jonah 
has availed himself with professional skill, of de- 
dining to feU a story, at the very time when you 
an hinting the of it; and reosolm^ the penon 

whom you accuse, withoqt naming him, by desctib- 
ihg svftdently those whom you intoid to acfuit. 
lb to mthdrawn his noble friend and his cfaiU 
dien-~liie to t«dd us of “ the punctilious honour 
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andiategrity 9 f QeiiFral Hawker^ who had marriad 
one of Mrs. Joilian’s daughters, by Sir Richard 
Fcotl. In 1827. Sir Jonah, and every body elae 
who was at all interested, knew that M>. Alstyp, 
who married the eldest, or Miss Jordan, had died in 
India, and that the unfortunate and misled wqman 
hi'Tself had perished miserably in America. He, 
therefore, in fact, most distinctly pointed out the 
offender, whom he accuses of betraying confidence, 
forfeiting his honour, and repaying benevolence 
with min. 

The gentleman thus shadowed out, rather than 
drawn, is unknown personally to me, and will pro* 
bably remain so — he must bear as much of this 
accusation as he cannot throw off. He once made 
a statement of that miserable story, which Sir Jo* 
nah’s pen would not teO, and submitted it to a libe* 
ral and enlightened firiend, in whose ofnnion he 
wished to stand clear, at least of every thing but 
his misfortones. The reader shall, in' a few min* 
Qtes, have it in substance j|B I perused it. 

Before his mqplanation is read, I mtbt take die 
Mierty to remark upon the huwp and' tplendor of • 

X 2 
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which a picture has been drawn by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington ; and which, as far as the royal bounty was 
or could be made applicable to the dear lady’s use» 
there is not the slightest reason to question. Sir 
Jonah has told us of 7,000/. made in her last pro- 
fessional tours, a noble addition to the splendid 
fortune, which almost unexampled success had, we 
might fancy, been accumulating through her life. 
But all seems to have been checked and withered 
away {tmi the bounty of her illustrious friend) by 
the conduct of the gentleman once so dear in her 
esteem. May we venture to inquire what had be- 
come of that vast fortune, which we have vainly 
fancied to be a growing bank and fund of provision 
for herself and her children? Suppose it could 
have been established that he had engaged Mrs. 
Jordan’s name and credit to the amount of 5,000i. 
— ^whatwas to hinder her from paying the bonde 
thribe/’ if once would not have sufficed, rather 
than beeomisig a fiigitive in a foreign land, and 
dying of dejection and g^snn as much as of dts* 
ease ? But we have, from her own pen, a detail 
of her circumstances, before she knew any thing of 
the embarrassments of the person in question, and 
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R most astonishing exhibition it is. 1 use iter own 
words, titat fio colouring of mine may seem to 
deepen the disastrous picture. 

“ When every thing is adjusted,* it wil! be im- 
“ possible for me to remain in Bnglumd-^l shall 
“ therefore go abroad, appropriating as much os 1 
“ can spare of the remainder of my income to pap 
“ mif debts. 

Be silent on the subject of my going abroad, 
*' or it may embarrass me.** 

At this time she was so little aware of the 
dilRculties shortly to excite her attention, that she 
absolutely apologises to the riRSON, for with* 
drawing a slight addition she had been happy to 
make to bis income, in order to carry into effect 
the arrangements proposed, for the salvation, in* 
deed, of her daughter Alsop. How, it will be 
asked, did she come into such unlooked-for strait- 
iiess, as to .what should have rendered her bade* 
pendent even of royal botmty? — ^Who bad swal- 
lowed up the recoaq)enae of her glorious talent,' 


• All to Mrs. Alaop t ec bar b/tttir, f, 900. 
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the growth from the stock of her own industry ? 
Her sons in law had not been half j>aid the in> 
tended portions of their wives. But all her con- 
nexions, of twry degree, were her ammtmta. 

Without meaning offence, her sons in the army, 
young men of high spirit, and involved in some 
unpleasant circumstances occasionally, might appeal 
to a mother’s indulgence; and, I am sure, always 
found the appeal answered. There is something 
in the military profession .peculiarly dear to the 
fancy of a parent : the warmth of her expressions, 
when she names them, shows the ascendancy they 
possessed, in a mind uniformly affectionate and li- 
beral. I am persuaded that she would consider 
fortune, at all times, as a trivial oblation to either 
their gallantry or their love. 

However, at length we find a hint that some- 
thing has created annoyance in the quarter alluded 
to— 1 am truly sorry," says this excellent wo- 
man, *^that you have not been conrfwrtdble—^bnt 
has hem the matter f" When the explanation had 
been given, she seems to have granted the securi- 
ties required, and thus replies to a letter firon the 
gSIttfeman interested. 
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" My ever dear 

} thank your kind and considerate let* 
ter, and reap all the consoktibn from it Uiai my • 
present melancholy situation will allow I in* 
dote the note*. 1 have just written to dear 
“ God bless you all t 

” D. J.” 

(Without date.) 

Having thus prepared the way for the disclosure 
of these unhappy matters of business^ I state them 
upon the authority to which I have sufficiently re* 
ferred in a former page. 

Authentic Statement. 

” In the autumn of 1815 Mrs. Jordan was called 
upon, very unexpectedly, to redeem some securities 
given by her, for money raised to assist a near 
rdative. The cause of this aid was the pressure of 
matters purdy of a domestic nature. The ^ upon 
ho- was sudden, and certainly unexpected; and, 
not finding herself in a situation to advance the 
S,000l. daimed, she withdrew hersdf to Fmace, 
deputing a firiend in En^and to wiry arery neaes* 
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sary arraagement for paying all the creditors as 
soon as possible. At the time of Mrs. Jordan’s 
quitting England, she vas in the receipt of an an- 
nual income of upwards of 3,0001. — paid with 
the p'eatest punctuality quarterly, without demur, 
drawback, or impediment ; and so continued to the 
hour of her death. Up to April, 1816, Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s drafts on Messrs. Coutts and Co. were duly 
paid— -never for a moment could she have felt the 
griping hand of poverty. 

“ I can positively assert, that never during her 
LIFETIME, wias one shilling paid towards tiquidat- 
iruf the securities in question; nor was it ubobnt 
that it should be done ; because the creditors, for 
the most part personal friends, well knew the up- 
ri^t prindples they had to depend upon:-^or 
were they ignorant, tint the transoendant talents of 
this GiFTBD being were always rare to receive a 
munificent reward from the hands of the puUie, 
whenever she should again sedc their Rasiataiiee. 
And in the fiwita of this thbt were anre of partici- 
pating. Her protracted stay abroad was oecaakiMd 
untoward dreumstanoes, over which the bMP- 
olf Ata had no control. 
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" Up to the hour of Mr*. Jonku'* Icbyiuk Eng« 
land, she had been living under the same roof 
with tlie relative, with whom she was concerned in 
the securities alluded to. Reciprocal ai:ti*'of kind- 
ness, mutual coiiBdrnce in all doirestic matters, 
and many points of private affairs, tended to create 
in Mrs. Jordan’s mind a iieliance upon this person. 
Never, for a moment, during the six years that her 
daughter had been married, had Mrs. Jordan rear 
son to doubt hU sincere affection, or his veracity ; 
nor did she doubt them when she left England. 

" Immediately upon the derangement of Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s affairs, and b^ore she left England, a statb- 
KBNT OF ALL the CLAIMS to which she was liMe 
was made out, together with a list of thb pbb- 
BONS holding her bonds and billa of acceptanoe. 
The reSuk of which couvmeed Mrs. Jordan, that 
her liMiilities did not much exceed 2,0001. ; and 
that the daimants were, one and all, the personal 
friendrof the parties. 

"Ja Atigust, 1815, Mrs. Jordan leA England 
tar Fknnce, sriffi the intention of remainii^ uwty 
some ten days, the time computed necessary to 
^ace matters in that state, as to render her pefivn 
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legally secure fiom arrest. Her a£Pai|« were placed 
in the hands of persons well informed in every par* 
ticular thereof, as of all other matters connected 
with her life. Mrs. Jordan was well aware, that 
the creditors were only anxious to have their claims 
placed in a secure state, and that they were willing 
to give every accommodation required. She was 
also aware, that her fellow sufferer had given 
up a considerable portion of his annual income ; and 
she felt, that her representative in England could, 
in ode hour’s time, settle any doubtful point that 
might arise during the arrangement. In short, she 
knew that no impediment existed. Consequently, 
when she found that month after month elapsed 
without anything being finally settled, her mind 
became troubled. 

" When Mrs. Jordan left England, she took with 
her as a companion, a lady, who had for some 
years previous been employed in superintending the 
education of Mrs. Jordan’s younger cfaildrea, and 
vdao had fisr the last twelve months beat ^Mrs. 
Jordan’s constant attendant. Hiis person eame to 
Eh^laad in January, 1816 , to receive, and taka 4n 
Mrs. ' Jmdan, her quarter’s incomO, then in Mcasm 
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Coutts*g house. From the moment of her RrrtTal 
io Eng^land, until she quitted k, she pursued R.luie 
of conduct towards the davgbtm of Mrs. Jordaii 
(then residing in Mrs. Jordan’s houset)* that urea 
offensive beyond measure : she peremptorily, and 
in a most insulting manner, called upon the peiuon 
concerned with Mrs. Jo/dan in the affair of the 
bills and bonds, to make oath that Mrs. Jordan 
was not liable to any claims beyond those of which 
she already knew ; the demand was accompanied 
with base insinuations. Justly doubting this to be 
really the wish of Mrs. Jordan, and irritated at the 
circumstances attending the demand, it was re* 
fiued ; and on the aame day, this lady returned to 
France, and there is little doubt, but then, for the 
first time, Mrs. Jordan did become * apprehen- 
sive,’ 

’^Dhring her stay in England, the lady alluded to 
informed two of Mrs. Jordan’s daughters, that 
Mrs. Jordan’s future place of residence in France 
was to be kept a pre^ound secret them, and 
that all letteca firom them to theirmother must be 
sent thfoogh a thini person, and directed to Mii. 
James in s te ad of Mrs. Jordan; thus, from that 
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time, all such communications first passed through 
the hands of a person, who might withdraw Mrs. 
Jordan’s confidence and affection from those most 
interested in getting her back to England. It is 
necessary to revert to tiie verbal refuse! to 

take the oath degaanded, because it h^ been made 
a point of much importance as connected with Mrs. 
Jordan’s state of feeling, in consequence of the 
publication made in the Morning Chronicle, of 
26th January, 1824, of a letter of Mrs. Jordan’s, 
bearing date, 16th January, 1816. 

“Mrs. Jordan’s letter must have been written 
immediately after the return of the above-mentioned 
lady to France, and there is great reason to think, 
that then only, for the first time, did a feeling of 
apprehension of fiirther demands awake in Mrs. 
Jordan’s mind, and the fatal step of cutting off the 
source of communication, prevented altogether, or 
perhaps only delayed, the receipt of a letter, written 
by the person refusing to take the oath, on the very 
amneday, to say that, he waa truly willing to do 
whatever Mrs. Jordan should hbrself require, and 
that the oath should be taken whenever die wrote 
to say it was her wi^. 
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“There can be no question that the mind of 
this great woman had been long and grievously 
oppressed — nor will this be any matter of wonder 
when a retrospect is tdcen of her eventful life. 
Who can deny that, in^the greatest flow of her 
prosperity, ^he had many bitte^ memorials that 
GOOD and ii,L will mingle in every human cota« 
dition ? The greatest pleasure that' acquiryug 
wealth could bestow upon Mrs. Jordan, was its 
affording her the power of shedding greater happi* 
ness around her. Can there be a severer censure 
on her memory, than to think that pbcuniaky 
DIFFICULTIES, cven weighty, (which hers never 
were,) could for any length of time have depressed 
a mind, such as hers, in its perfect state ? 

“ I have thrown this statement together in the 
hope that you will deem it satisfactory, and remain, 
my dear Sir, most sincerely yours.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Some refleotions on the ezplanatiofl preceding^ — ^Violent oon> 
duct of Mrs. Alsop^The Duke’s displeasure — Mrs. Alsop 
on the stage — Her appearance in Rosalind — Her supporters 
—Compared with her enchanting mother — Mrs.Si^rdan at 
Boulogne — Colonel Frederick Fitzclarence’s generous letter 
— ^The mother writes to the unfortunate — Retires to Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud — Her residence described — ^The au- 
thor's comments — Her growing illness and anxiety — Her 
fancied and real death — Burial, and inscription upon her 
grave. 

We must leave the explanation of Mrs. Jordan’s 
near relative to its effect. That people with clash- 
ing interests should see things in different lights, 
cannot surprise. Two families are seldom bound 
together by one common tie. It was very natural 
that Mrs. Jordan’s daughters, with whom she had 
been living, should wish to possess her wholly ; and 
there might be an impression elsewhere, that her 
happiness would be better secured by her removal 
from their influence. With respect to her com- 
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pAoion while in France, there seems no reason to 
question her affection towards the admirable lady ; 
and it must always be recollected, that in no way 
was she accessory to her exile, and but complied, 
where a wish was a command, with the desire of 
her noble and honoured master, when she accom- 
panied Mrs. Jordan. The deepest offence given by 
this lady may surely be excused, from herxea/: she 
thought "fier friend injured, and saw her to be un- 
happy — it is proved by Mrs. Jordan’s own letter 
to Mr. Barton, that the testimony, on oath, how- 
ever galling, was really required by herself. 

. But the conduct of one of her daughters has 
been already’ observed to have excited grea^ dis- 
pleasure in a quarter from wliich her parent was to 
derive the very means of assisting herself. I allude 
to a series of violent and virulent letters, which 
being written by Mrs. Alsop under the roof of Mr. 
March, were suspected to be composed with his 
privity, and, probably, concurrence — ^but the justice 
and temper of the great personage assailed, did not 
launch displeasure on suppqisition. By his com* 
mand Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Barton called upon that 
gentleman, an'd appeared to be perfectly satisfied 
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with his vindication of himself. He had, he as- 
sured them, remonstrated with Mrs. Alsop, re- 
peatedly ; and at length insisted that such missiles 
should no longer proceed out of his house. Upon 
which she left it one evening altogether, and as- 
sumed a conduct which cannot but I?e deeply re- 
gretted. It had already been anticipated in one of 
her mother’s letters, which implies a doubt of her 
real wish to rejoin her husband, or, what might be 
of more moment, her sincere attachment to him. 

This was put out of all doubt by the condi- 
tion in which Mrs. Alsop appeared before a Lon- 
don audience as an actress, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober^ 1815. It will be remembered that her hus- 
band embarked for India the year before. Thus a 
critic of the time spake with more wisdom than he 
was aware of, when he wrote the following sen- 
tence as to her Rosalind. Of her figure it would 
be unjust at present to speak. She appears to be 
far advanced in that state in which ladies vdsh to 
be who love their lords. This was certainly a 
circumstance operatiijg considerably to her dis- 
advantage.” I did not myself see her the .fit# 
night, and when I did, fbund that iny best oame 
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was to close my eyes, and allow my ears for a few 
seconds to deceive me — 

" For BO to interpose a little ease. 

Ix't our frail thoughts dally with false surmise.'* 

The late Mr. Hazlitt, for whose powers of mind 1 
entertain much respect, hud seen her, and has left 
her talent and person discriminated from those of 
her mother, in terms that express actual feeling, 
and admit of no improvement. 

“ The truth is, Mrs. Alsop is a very nice little 
woman, who acts her part very sensibly and cle* 
verly, and with a certain degree of arch humour ; 
but no more like her mother than* we to Hercules. 
Mrs. Jordan’s excellences were all natural to her. 
It was not as an actress but as heraelf, that she 
charmed every one. Nature had formed her in her 
most prodigal humour ; and when Nature is in the 
hupaour to make a woman all that is delightfbl, she 
does it most effectually. Her fisce, her tones, her 
manner, were irresistible. Her smile had the effect 
of sunshine, and her laugh did ope good to hear it. 
Her voice was doquence itseff : it seemed as if her 
heartwas always at her mouth. Shewas all gaiety, 

VOt. II. T 
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openness^ and good nature. She rioted in her fine 
animal spirits, and gave more pleasure than any 
other actress, because she had the greatest spirit of 
enjoyment in herself. 

“ Mrs. Alsop has nothing luxurious about her, . 

A 

and Mrs. Jordan was nothing else. Her voice is 
clear and articulate, but not rich or flowing. In 
person she is small, and her face is not prepossess- 
ing. Her delivery of the speeches was correct and 
excellent, as far as it went^ but without much rich- 
ness or power. Lively good sense is what she 
really possesses. She also sang the Cuckoo song 
very pleasingly.’* 

As she had a tale of hardships to tell, this lady 
was listened to, and her patrons were among the 
admirers of her mother, and those who only op- 
posed her mother^ friend. The latter even visited 
Covent Garden theatre to support this daughter of 
Drury. She acted Rosalind <|itve times, and the 
Country Girl once — and that, probably, was as 
ttiuch as she could venJhirc before Christmas. 

We have now arrived at the convenient place m 
our narrative to follow Mrs. Jordan to her 
rary retirement in France ; and we are condueled 
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to it by Sir Jonah Barrington, one of the fondest 
and most intelligent of her admirers. She first 
established herself at Boulogne •sur-mer, and selected 
a cottage at Morquetra, about a quarter of a mile 
from the gate of the fortress. The cottage was 
very small, but neat, commodious, and of a cheer- 
ful aspect. A flower and fruit garden of corre-"^ 
sponding dimensions, and a little paddock, (com- 
prising less than half an acre,) formed her demesne. 
Iii an adjoining cottage resided her old landlady, 
Madame Ducamp, who, it seems, was in a state of 
competence, and in her character an original. 

Upon Sir Jonah’s visiting the spot subsequently, 
to him classic ground, he listened to the recollec- 
tions of the landlady, and the naJive descriptions of 
Agnes, ‘ her servant ; and appears to be a convert, 
with ourselves, to the superior interest which the 
French woman excites in her narrations, and the 
skill with which «iihe files her exclamations and 
sympathies, to the feelings and wishes of those who 
listen to her. The attachment of these two females 
to Mrs. Iordan was magnificent, if their words 
naight be taken ;~and, in celebrating the heart and 
hind feeling of others, the French lady, of all wo* 
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ment cannot be supposed to put her own entirely 
out of either sight or hearing. 

“ I thought it, by the bye,” says Sir Jonah, 
“ very extraordinary, that neither the mistress nor 
the maid said a word about any attendant of Mrs. 
Jordan ; even although it was not till long after 
that I heard of Colonel Hawker and Miss Ketchley 
having accompanied her from England.” 

This lady’s name was not, as he writes it. Ketch- 
ley, but Sketchley : a much better one, had this 
been a travelling companion, on a tour of amuse- 
ment. How she escaped the recollection of Ma- 
dame Ducamp and her aide, I cannot imagine. 
She certainly was an important person in this con- 
tinental visit of Mrs. Jordan, and seemed to take 
the lead in a variety of arrangements, which grow- 
ing inihsposition, both of body and mind, disabled 
the dear woman from making for herself. 

While they resided «t Boulogne, Mrs. Jordan, 
under the prescribed address to Mrs. James, re- 
ceived the following letter from her son, the pre- 
sent Colonel Fredmck fltcdarenoe. It is so firank, 
BO foil of generous sympathy for the unfortwMtti, 
sriKise kindness to the whole fondly he could 
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foi^t, that it is Mrorth all the studied composition 
in the world. 


Colonel F. Fitzclarewe to Mrs. Jordan. 

(copy.) 

" My dear Mother, 

“ My dear Sophia* has been very low- 
spirited since she received my ever-dear Dora’s let- 
ter ; and she took the earliest opportunity to speak 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot, who would speak to her hus- 
band about it. 1 am afraid we shall not come* 
home for this long time. 1 long to see dear Lucy. 
The Arbuthnots are very kind to me. I have got 
a room in Paris. Hale is better behaved. I have 
had a horse shot. Tell all about the ' — ■— ’s. If 
you want money for them, don’t ask me for it, but 
take my allowance for them ; because, with a little 
care I could live on my father’s, till thevr business 
is a little settled. Now do as I ask you — mind you 
do ; for they have always been so kind to us all : 
and, if I can make any return, 1 should be a devil 

* His sister ; no donbt, attraeted to Paris by the extraordi- ' 
asry eVeats of 1815. 
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if 1 did npt ; so take my next quarter ; — and, as 
you may want to give them some, do that for my 
sake. 

“ I am very well. 

“ God bless you ! 

(Signed) “ Fred. Fitzclarbnce.” 


“ P. S. Sophia will write to you on Thursday.” 


Addreised — To Mrs. James, 


Paris. 


** Post-Office, Boulogne, 
** France.** 


Mrs. Jordan herself wrote to the offending party 
in very tender terms ; but it would be improper to 
do more, than allude to the asylum she holds out 
to the wife, if she herself “ can ever return to 
England.” But let me follow her in her course, as 
she was traced by Sir Jonah’s affectionate curiosity. 

From Boulogne it appears, after paying her 
huage like a goddess,” she proceeded to Versailles, 
and subsequently in stiU greater ttHeecy, to St. 
Cloud. There totally secluded, and under the 
name of Johnson, she awaited, in still growing 
anxiety, the completion of an ac^ustmeat, vlrhidi 
never took place. It was unfortunate, with 'the 
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sincere regard for Mrs. Jordan, that Sir Jonah un- 
doubtedly bore, that this ill-starred seclusion was 
so strict, that she seems to have lain like a culprit 
expecting the officers of justice, though in perso- 
nal safety. Had she gone abroad, the worthy 
knight must have met her ; had she retained her 
own name, he must have heard of her. As an 
able advocate, indeed a learned judge, a gentleman 
and attached friend, he would soon have reduced 
her anxieties within more reasonable bounds, and 
by fortifying her mind have considerably lightened 
her bodily complaint. Her disorder was jaundice, 
called by the French, la rtlaladie noire. Exercise 
was vital in such a case. Every thing should have 
been cheerful around her. On the contrary, her 
very habitation at St. Cloud was a disease. Let 
us read the diagnostics, as stated by Sir Jonah. 

*‘The apartments she occupied at St. Cloud, 
were in a house in the square adjoining the palace. 
1111$ house was large, gloomy, cold, and inconve- 
nient, just the sort of place which would tell in de- 
scription in romance. In fact it looked to me almost 
in a state of dilapidation. I could not, 1 am sure, 
winder over it at night without a superstitious fed-' 
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ing^. The rooms were numerous but small ; the fur- 
niture scanty, old, and tattered. The hotel had ob- 
viously once belonged to some nobleman, and a 
loi^, lofty, flagged gallery stretched from one 
wing of it to the other. Mrs. Jordan’s chambers 
were shabby : no English comforts solaced her in 
her latter moments ! In her little drawing-room, 
a small old sofa was the best looking piece of fur- 
niture. On this she constantly reclined, and on 
this she died. The garden in her time, was over- 
grown with weeds, and two melancholy cypress 
trees pointed, and almost confined her reflections to 
the grave.” 

In its improved state, seen in a cheerful day, 
with an English family residing in one of its wings, 
and the gwrden ci)ltivated, the learned writer adds 
that ” wore the manskm presented to him on the 
condition he would not reside in it one month." I 
should like to know who chose such a situation 
iof Mrs. Jonkn. Why near a royal palace at a&f 
Was it to remind her of Bushy, and the ooekt/i 
and tbs comfort* she had .^enjoyed for TWBKtVv 
YiARSf Did it suit the “yioomy habit of- h^ 
soalf” It should not have been indulged, Wisi, 
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her languishing frame to be hidden in a teptickrF, • 
to preserve her person from her erediton? She 
had none so remorseless, as deserted and stately 
seats of nobles passed away ; grass-grown in the 
walks of former happiness and health ; the long 
bleak gallery that opened to her from the sofa, and 
the beckoning cypresses, that allured her, and closed 
the prospect in this world upon her. 

The master of the house, a Mr. C (why his 

name is thus guarded, 1 know not : I asked it my- 
self in another quarter, and an answer was cau- 
tiously declined) — the master of the house gave to 
Sir Jonah an account of her last moments. He 
too, with the nommde, Madame Du Camp, thought 
her poor, and offered her the use of money. This 
was of course declined, for it was not needed. 
Her seeming penury of circumstances was perfectly 
inecondleable with the superb diamond ring she 
constantly wore. To his feeling she onist have 
resembled some erased representative of the ancient 
nMme of his country, in poverty and exile ; who 
hud preserved ihe costly beatblf of femer splen- 
dpwr, and saved pnly that who would part with 
tbfl hand itsdf soonor than wh«t adoraed it ; and 
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was contented to '^perish, so that she bore the sym- 
bol of departed greatness useless to the grave. 
Mrs. Jordan gave herself four hundred guineas for 
this superb ring. I could not have suspected so 
much weakness. She it appears had other valu- 
able trinkets in her possession at St. Cloud. 

From her arrival, she had always appeared in 
restless anxiety for news from England ; her un- 
easiness increased hourly upon her, and latterly 
her skin became wholly discoloured. From morn- 
ing till night she lay sighing upon her sofa. At 
length an interval of some posts elapsed, during 
which she received no answers to her letters ; and 
her consequent anxiety seemed too great for mortal 
strength to bear up against. On the morning of 
her death, this impatient feeling reached its crisis. 

The words used now by Mr. C , become of 

the greatest value. “The agitation was almost 
fearful: her eyes were now restless, now fixed; 
her motion rapid and unmeaning : and her wh^ 
manner seemed to bespeak the attack of some con* 
vulsive paroxysm.” She eagerly requested Mr. 

C to go for her letters, before Uie usual- hour 

of delivery. On his return she started and -held 
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out her hand, as if impatient to receive them. He 
told her, “ there were none." " She stood a mo- 
ment motionless ; looked towards him with a va- 
cant stare ; held out her hand again, as if by an 
involuntary action ; instantly withdrew it, and sank 
back upon the sofa from which she had arisen. 
Mr. C now left the room to send up her at- 

tendant, but she had gone out ; he, therefore, him- 
self, returned to Mrs. Jordan. On approaching her 
he observed some change in her looks that alarmed 
him. She spoke not a word, but gazed at him 
steadfastly. She wept not — no tear flowed. Her 
face was one moment flushed, another livid. She 
sighed deeply, and her heart seemed bursting. Mf. 
C3 stood, uncertain what to do : but in a mi- 

nute, he heard her breafti drawn more hardly, and 
as it were sobbingly. He was now thoroughly 
terrifted ; he hastily approached the sofa, and, lean- 
ing over the unfortunate lady, discovered that those 
dee^drawn sobs had immediately preceded the 
moment of Mrs. Jordan's dissolution. She was 
already no more i” 

HoAing is said of ftie attendant, how soon or 
how htte she returned. Nothing is said of any 
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resort to the faculty, as is common in such 
cases, that after trying the usual resources of their 
art in convulsive spasms, they might ultimately 
pronounce the actual extinction of life. Mr. 

C was satisfied that she was no^ more ; and 

after all, Mrs. Jordan, it seems, was really not 
DEAD. Towards the latter end of June, a letter 
was received, written by Mrs. Jordan’s companion 
to her daughters, informing her that “ after 

a few days illness, that lady had died at St. 
Cloud.” At the same time, the death was an- 
nounced in some of the morning journals. Mr. 
Barton himself, in his letter, shortly to follow in 
this work,^ says, that she died in the month of 
June. Her dai^hter was dreadfully shocked, as 
may be supposed, at the intelligence ; at the time 
it arrived, a month had not elapsed since her own 
oeeouchement. Three days after the first tidings, 
a aecond letter was received, from the satne writer, 
saying that ” $he had hem deceived by Mr>. Jor- 
dm'e afpeartmce ; that sdie.was alive, but very tU.** 
Immediate preparations were now made for this 
dauf^ter’s going to her mother ; bnt b e fes b they 
essdd be cmnpleted, a third lettof airivod, idu 
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nouncing that “Mrs. Jordan was really dead.” 
Greneral Hawker himadf then went to Paris, to 
asjcertain the fact, and I believe arrived ttiere about 
three days after the interment had taken place. 

I think it should be inferred from the above, 
that the first letter of the attendant )^as written 
under the impression of Mrs. Jordan’s condition, 
described by Mr. C ■ to Sir Jonah Barring* 
ton : — because,, had the adieu and recoU to life 
preceded that person’s crms, it is strange that he 
did not mention it, in his elaborate and pathetic 
story ; and if it succeeded it, there is equal Hiff- 
culty in accounting for his total forgetfulness of ao 
remarkable a circumstance. 

Indeed, about the period in question there was 
a notion that,, so far from her being dead, Mrs. 
Jordan had been met by various persons in Lon* 
don, and I myself was very strongly impressed 
with a notion that I had teen her. The dear lady 
was not an every-day sort of wom an. Not that 
there were not persons who resembled her;- for 
tome such I knew, who had more than a aUgkt 
fea^blance in features, and who, to enhance their 
own attfcaotions, . copied her sm3e, and a peculiar 
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action of the mouth, which was full of effect, and 
pointed an ironical sentence. But there is a phy- 
siognomy so minute, if we will observe, as to de- 
cide the almost indifferent actions of the human 
character. She was near-sighted, and wore a glass 

A 

attached tP a gold chain about her neck ; her 
manner of using this to assist her sight was ex- 
tremely peculiar. I was taking a very usual walk 
before dinner, and I stopped at a bookseller’s win- 
dow on the left side of Piccadilly, to look at an 
embellishment to some new publication that struck 
my eye. On a sudden a lady stood by. my side, 
who had stopt with* a similar impulse : to my con- 
viction it was Mrs. Jordan. As she did not speak, 
but dropt a long white veil immediately over her 
face, I concluded that she did not .wish to be re- 
cognised, and therefore, however I should have 
wished an explanation of what so surprifed me, t 
yidded to her pleasure upon the occasion, ground- 
ed, I had no doubt, upon sufficient reasons. 

When I returned to my own house, at dinner 
time, I mentioned the circumstance at table, and 
the way in which it struck me is stil} remedthered 
in the family. I used, on the occasion, the strong 
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language of Macbeth, If I atand here, 1 saw 
her.” It was but vm recently 1 heard, for the 
first time, that one of her daughters, Mrs. Alsop, 
had, to her entire conviction, met her mother in 
the Strand, after the report of her death ; that the 
reality, or the fancy, threw her into fits at the 
time ; and that to her own death, she believed that 
she had not been deceived. With her, indeed, it 
was deemed a vision, a spectral appearance at 
noon*day, which I need not say was not my im> 
•pression in the rencontre with myself. 1 have 
had, it is true, some ghostly intercourse, as a dra« 
matic author ; but Voltaire, no mean authority as 
a poet, has never rendered by his Semiramis a 
noon-day spectre either terrible or credible. 

Whatever becomes of the above, I cannot doubt 
that every care has been taken to ascertain the 
facts attendant upon her ^illness, her medical fnend, 
her spasmodic suffering, her death and burial. 

How she was attended to her grave, we are not 
informed, but she was buried by Mr. Forster, the 
c;>iapl»in to the English ambassador, in the ceme* 
tary of Bt. Ckmd. 

For years no stone tedd where she lay, and some 
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of her English friends at Paris, (at Paris !) entered 
into a determination to remove the body to Pere 
la Chaise, and place a marble over her grave. 
Some mistaken ideas of delicacy (well termed 
such,) at that time suspended its execution. I 
suppose these people imagined th^ grants of 
money as easily followed the deaths of those who 
DELiOKT, as those who destroy mankind I That 
we should have had our inimitable Jordan’s re* 
mains transferred from France to England ; and, 
bursting the cloud that covered them, shine in the* 
noblest cemetery of the world, by the side of her 
great predecessor, Anne Oldfield. For was it 
not equally true of Jordan as of Oldfreld ? 

" In comisdia autem 

Tanta vie, tarn venueta hilaritas, tarn curioui 
Felicitaa, 

Ut neque sufficercnt apectando oculi, 

Neque plaudendo manuB.*’ 

And happily for herself that, in her private cha* 
racter, she equally possessed, with Mrs. Oldfield, 


* JupoMBNT, which every little fault cenld ; 
^at cANUibua, that would paia a thauwnd hy : 
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Whilst every social vmnrs her breast, 

To help the nkrdv, sueocnir the otiTKairT ; 

A fri«*nd to all in xrisaiiY she stood. 

And her chief pride \viit plac'd in Mnff oouo. 

Lines which I imagiiie poor Savage wrote, with 
the tears of gratitude streaming from his eyes. 

At length, however, the design settled, in cover- 
ing the grave at St. Cloud, with no “ ru<!e and 
nameless stone,’* hut one which, in the language 
of ancient Rome, attempts her character, some- 
thing in the manner of Mrs. Oldfield’s epitaph ; 
and is only mistaken in her age. I rely fully 
upon the accurate recollection of my friend, Pryse 
Lockhart Gordon, Esq., who, as a military man, 
remembers being at Cork, in the year 1778, on 
the recruiting service, and says, she was then in 
her seventeenth year ; she died therefore aged 
fifty-four. 

THE INSCRIPTION. 

Memorise Sacrum 
Dorothbji Jordan. 

Que per multos annoe Londini, 

Inque aliis Britazmise urbibns^ 

Scenam egregi^ omavit^ 

VOL. II. Z 
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Lepore comico, vocis suavitatc, 
Puellarum hilarium alteriuaque Bexus 
Moribus habitu imitandis nulla secunda 
Ad exeroendam eamque 
Dum feliciter versata eat artem, 

Ut res cg‘enorum adversas Bublevark 
Nemo promptior. 

£ vit^ exiit 3". nonas Julii, 1810, 
Annos nata 50 ; 
Membntotk, LugbtkJ' 
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CHAPTER XXVIll. 

The adminiRtration to Mrs. Jordan's cffects^-Announcement 
of dividend — ^Thesc proceedings cx]>lained— Mr. Barton ex- 
plains in a letter dated ! 824 — The author’s opinion of that 
document— The document itself— Some remarks upon it 
inserted impartially, rather than from any impression in their 
favour. 

The first measure after Mrs. Jordan’s death, 
was the administration to her effects. As she died 
in France intestate, the King’s solicitor, ex 
collected them. Accordingly letters of adminis- 
tration to Mrs. J.’s effects were taken out at Doc- 
tors* Commons, by the Treasury solicitor, 24th 
May, 1817, and the property sworn to be under 
300^ 

But it was not until nearly seven years had 
elapsed, that any thing like a settlement of her 
affairs could be announced to her creditors. How- 
ever, on the 8th of December, 1823, the following 
advertisement appeared in the Mamiyi Poet, and I 
gamxffmfi in other journals : — 

z 2 
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** Dorothea Jordan, deceased. — ^The creditors of Dorothea 
Jordan, late of Eiipflefield-grecn, and Cadogan -place, Slonne- 
street, in the County of Middlesex, spinster, deceased, who 
have proved their debts, may receive a dividend of five shil- 
ling in the pound, by applying at the office of the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, No. 5, Stone-buildings, Lincolja’s-inn. And 
those creditors who have not yet proved their debts, are re- 
quested forthwith to furnish the Solicitor of the Treasury with 
proof thereof.” 

This payment having oeen construed into a com- 
position, and made the pretence of a fierce and 
calumnious attack upon a royal personage, it 
was very properly denounced and confuted in the 
following article, and the friends of the noble Duke 
invited to vindicate his character from such assaults, 
which became credited, because they were not from 
authority contradicted. 

‘‘ Mrs. Jordan. 

** Sunday, Jan. 4th, 1824. 

A paragraph is now in progress through die 
new^wpers, stating that the debts of this lamented 
and interesting lady have been compmmded for 
five ehUUnge in the pound, which is now in couifee 
of payment. This statement is not correct : Mrs. 
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Jordan died intestate in France ; the consequence 
of which is, her property vests in the crown, and 
it has become the duty of tl)e King’s solicitor to 
collect her effects, and apply them in the' first 
instance to the ])aMnent of her debts. He has 
done this, and announced n payment to the extent 
stated. Tliis is the fact, but it is not a compo 9 iiwn 
of the lady’s <lebts ; the same course would be 
adopted in the case of any other British subject 
dying abroad intestate. But perhaps it would not 
have been necessary to notice the misrepresentation, 
were it not for the use to which it is applied by 
some of the public prints, in which it is made the 
ground of a bitter invective against a royal per- 
sonage, formerly connected with that interesting 
female, by many dear and intimate ties. Nothing 
can be more unfounded than the charge, in which 
it is stated that she was left totally unprovided— to 
pine and die in want in a foreign land. Mrs. Jor- 
dan enjoyed an income of 2,000/. a year, settled 
upon her by the royal Duke. It was paid quarterly 
at Coutts’s bank, in the Strand ; and the last 
quarter, which did not become due until after her 
dealbi was received by a lady^ formerly a gover- 
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ness at Bushy, and afterwards resident with her as 
a companion in France, who came over to London 
for the purpose. But the report of the total 
abandonment and destitution of Mrs. Jordan is not 
new ; it has been so long and frequently reported, 
and suffered to pass without contradidion, it is 
now received as truth in every circle. That it has 
not been noticed by some of the friends of the 
royal personage aspersed, may excite surprise. We 
feel it our duty, however, to expose the misrepre- 
sentation, without regard to the wishes of the 
friends of his Royal Highness. The exposure is 
due to the cause of truth, it is due to the country 
which has an interest in the character of the illus- 
trious individual so near to the throne, which 
could not belong to the case of a subject, however 
important, of inferior rank ” 

At length Mr. Barton, of the Royal Mint, took 
upon himself the task of doing justice to his illus- 
trious master — stating the actual provision he had 
made for Mrs. Jordan, and the female children by 
her. Mrs. Jordan’s own avowal to the same effect 
— the settlement of every thing in the shape, of a 
money traiisaction between the Duke and herself, 
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with interest up to the time, the payment of the 
balance to Mrs. Jordan, by himself, and the taking 
from her an acknowledgment for the same. He 
then proceeds to detail the renewal of Mrs. Jordan’s 
correspondence with him, and the communication 
of what she had suffered from a relation. He 
publishes her own letters, and they will be • read 
with the deepest interest. He notices the alteration 
made by her death in the Duke’s arrangements, 
and states that his bounty conferred what he no 
longer was pledged to continue. It is an admirable 
document. 


“ The Late Mbs. Jordan. 

TO THE BDITOB. 

“ Sir, 

“ The attention of the public has lately, 
as it has many times before, been drawn, by notices 
in the daily papers, to the case of the late Mrs. 
Jordan, and much pains have been taken to stig- 
piaHnfl the conduct of an illustrious personage, as 
it relates to that celebrated and much esteemed 
fhvourite of the public. These censures upon the 
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conduct of the Duke of Clarence have been often 
repeated, and as often treated witli silence upon the 
part of his royal highness’s friends. This silence 
has, however, been construed by many into an ad- 
mission of the accusations ; till at length the sto- 
ries so often told, of Mrs. Jordan’s liaving been 
obliged to leave her country and dy to a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, where, it is said, she died insol- 
vent, for want of a trifling allowance being made 
to her by the Duke, are assumed as facts. 

“ It has gone on thus until some persons have 
exclaimed, ‘ has the Duke of Clarence no friend, 
who, if the accusations are groundless, can rescue 
the character of his Royal Highness from such 
gross calumny ?’ All who know the Duke, or his 
connexions intimately, are acquainted with the 
truth ; but none being so fully possessed of the whole 
cm as myself, I feel that any further forbearance 
would amount to a dereliction of duty on my part, 
and, thorefore, in justice to a mucb-iqjured charac- 
teTi I t(dce upon myself to submit the followin{[ 
statement to the public, acquainting them, in the 
lixBt {dace, that it w^s through my hands the whole 
traiuMction upon the separation of the Duke and 
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Mrs. Jordan passed ; that it was at my suggestion 
Mrs. Jordan adopted the resolution of leaving this 
country for France, to enable her the more readily 
and honourably to extricate herself from the trou- 
bles into which she had fallen through a misplaced 
confidence, and that 1 possess a correspondence 
with Mrs. Jordan, subsequent to her leaving Eng- 
land, which corroborates my statement in the mi- 
nutest points. Upon the separation which took 
place between Mrs. Jordan and the Duke, in the 
year 1811, it was agreed, that she should have the 
care, until a certain age, of her four youngest 
daughters, ♦ and a settlement was made by the Duke 


* The family of Mrs. Jordan by the Duke cooaisted of ten 
children. 1 traiisciibc tlie list, as it appeared on a late occa- 
sion in the public prints. 

Colonel Fitzdarence of the 7 th Fusileers, married, in 1821, 
Lady Augusta Boyle, daughter of the Earl of Glasgow ; and 
Colonel George Fitzolarence is son-in-law to the Earl of Egre- 
moiit. Captain Adolphus Fitzolarence, R.N., and the Rev. 
Augustus Fitzclarenee, Rector of Maple Durham, are unmar- 
ried. Cfi^tatn Henry Fitzdarence died in India. 

Miss Elizabeth Fitzdarence married the Earl of Errol. 

Augusta the Hon. J. E. Kennedy. 
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for the payment, by him, of the following amounts : 

*' For the maintenance of hia four daughters. .£1,500 


For a house and carriage for their use 600 

For Mrs. Jordan's own use 1,500 

And to enable Mrs. Jordan to make a provision 
for her married daughters, children of a 
former connexion 800 


In all 4,400 

“ This settlement was carried into effect, a trus- 
tee was appointed, and the monies, under such 
trust, were paid quarterly to the respective accounts, 
at the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
It was a stipulation in the said settlements, that in 
the event of Mrs. Jordan resuming her profession, 
the care of the Duke's four daughters, together 
with the 1,6002. per annum for their maintenance, 
should revert to his Royal Highness ; and this 


Miff * Sophia Fitaolarence married Mr. Philip Sidney, M. P. 

Mary lieut.-Col. Charlea Fox. 

. There ia still a Miaa Fitadareace unmarried, whom report 
has asaigned to Lord Viscount Falkland, with the perfect ap- 
probation of her royal father. I sincerely wish the- young 
lady all happiness. 


Thb Author. 
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event actually did take place, in the course of a 
few months, in consequence of Mrs. Jordan’s de- 
sire to accept certain proposals made to her to 
perform. Mrs. Jordan did resume her profession ; 
and, not long after, reflections were thrown out 
against both the Duke and herself ; whereupon 
Mrs. Jordan, indignant at such an attack upon his 
Rdyal Highness, wrote the following letter, which 
was published in the papers of the day 


* 1 should feel but little disposed to accompany Mrs. Jordan 
through her two last seasons at Covent Garden Theatre ; for 
who likes to sec the struggles of the brightest powers in their 
decay ; — ^but on her commenoement, as Violante, in February, 
1813, an attack of so brutal a nature was published in one of 
the daily papers, that she was compelled, by her sense of gra- 
titude, to notice it ; and if the writer ever did blush, I will 
honour him by supposing a sufiusion of this sort, at the perusal 
of the letter, now above reprinted. 

The audience, in any cliaracter that afforded personal appli- 
cation, testified snitable indignation at the baseness she hod 
exposed by her letter. The last new pait she played was in a 
eomedy, written by Kenney, called Debtor and Creditor, I 
have quite forgotten the state of his account with Mrs. Jordan 
for Barbara ; indeed, I remember nothing of Barbara herself : 
no more I si^jpose does he by this time. 

She 
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“ ‘ Sir, 

“ ‘ Though I did not see the morning 
print that contained the paragraph alluded to in 
your liberal and respectable paper of yesterday, 
yet I was not long left in ignorance of the abuse it 
poured out against me ; this I could silently have 
submitted to, but I was by no means aware that 
the writer of it had taken the opportunity of 
throwing out insinuations which he thought might 
be injurious to a no less honourable than illustri- 
ous personage. 

“ ‘ In the love of trutl), and in justice to his Royal 
Highness, 1 think it my duty, publicly and unequi- 
vocally to declare, that his liberality towards me 
has been noble and generous in the highest degree ; 
but, not having it in his power to extend his bounty 
beyond the term of his own existence, he has, with 
his accustomed goodness and consideration, allowed 


She is iud to have played at the English Theatre in Bms- 
■els, in September, 1814, and she certainly acted, in July and 
August, 1815, ten nights at Margate; where she had often 
appeared in her prouder days. And thus closed the enstence 
of our Thalia theatrically. 


The AvTBdft, ^ i 
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me to endeavour to make that provision for myself, 
which an event, that better feelings than those of 
interest, make me hope I shall never live to see, 
wotdd entirely deprive roe of. 

“ ‘ This, then, Sir, is my motive for returning to 
my profession. I am too happy in having every 
reason to hope and believe, that, upder these 'cir- 
cumstances, 1 shall not offend the public at large 
by seeking their support and projection ; and, while 
I feel that I posses.s those, I shall patiently submit 
to that species of unmanly persecution, which a ft- 
male so particularly situated roust always be sub- 
ject to. Ever ready to acknowledge my deficiencies 
in every respect, I trust I may add, that I shall 
never be found wanting in candour and gratitude-^ 
not forgetful of the care that every individual should 
feel for the good opinion of the public. 

“ ‘ lam, Sir, 

‘ Your much obliged, humble Servant, 

“ ‘ Dora Jordan/ 

It should have been brfore stated, that upon set- 
tling the annual allowance to Mrs. Jordan, every 
thing in the shape of a money transaction was 
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brought to account; and that the most trifling 
sums even, upon recollection, were admitted ; and 
interest being calculated upon the whole, in her fa- 
vour, to the latest period, the balance was paid over 
by me, on the part of the Duke, and^for which I 
hold Mrs. Jordan’s receipt. It should also be un- 
derstood, that up to the day of their separation, 
Mrs. Jordan had received a large annual allowance 
from his Royal Highness. 

A cessation of correspondence between Mrs. 
Jordan and myself ensued, until September, 1815, 
when I most unexpectedly received a note from her, 
requesting to see me immediately. I found her in 
tears, and under much embarrassment, from a cir- 
cumstance that had burst upon her, as she said, 

‘ like a thunder storm.’ She found herself in- 
volved to a considerable amount by securities, 
which all at once appeared c^gcunst her, in the form 
of bonds and promissory notes, given incautiously 
by herself, to relieve, as she thought, from trifling 
difficulties, a near relation^ in whom she had placed 
the greatest confdence. 

** Acceptances had been given by her in blanks' 
upon stamped paper, which she supposed wefre for 
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small amounts, but which afterwards appear to 
have been laid before her capable of carrying larger 
sums. 

" She was fearful of immediate arrest. She wished 
to treat all her claimants most fairly and honour- 
ably, and to save, if possible, the wife and children 
of the person who had so deceived her, from otter 
ruin. She could not enter into negociations with 
her creditors unless at large; and, apprehending 
that if she remained in England, that would not 
long be the case, she instantly adopted the resolu- 
tion before-mentioned, of going to France. 

“A list of creditors was made out, and an arrange- 
ment was in progress to enable her to return to 
this country. All she required, in order to set her 
mind at ease on the extent of the demands that 
might be out against her was, that the person who 
had plunged her into all these difficulties should 
declare, upon oath, that the list he had given to her 
indiuded the whole. Hus the party from time to 
time refused to do ; and disappointed thus in the 
hope she had so fondly cherished, of again return- 
ing to this country, and seeing those children for 
whom' she bad the most tender afiection, she sunk 
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under the weight of her afflictions, and in the 
month of June, 1816, died at St. Cloud.* 

“ In support of the foregoing narrative, the writer 
has the most incontestible evidence ; but he trusts 
nothing can be more satisfactory, or convincing to 
the public, than the following extract from a letter 
addressed by Mrs. Jordan to him, dated at Paris, 
18th January, 1816. 

“ ‘ Dear Sir, 

“ ‘ I have forborn writing to you, that I 
might occupy as little of your time as possijble. 
My spirits are in so disturbed a state, that my weak 
hand is scarcely able to trace the still more feeble 
efforts of my mind * ♦ * He assures you, 
that l^m in possession of the names of my credi* 
tors, to whom he has made me answerable, by fill- 
ing up those blank acceptances that I so unguard- 
edly gave him ; and yet declines making an oath to 
that pwrpose : this has caused me much uneasiness, 
for it appears to me vayue^ if not equivocal. 

• No. — She died on file Srd of July. 


AiTTiton. 
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“ * I can solemnly declare that the names I sent 
to you, are the only ones I know of, and the great- 
er part utter strangers to me. 

“ ‘ I was in hopes, that, not only out of huma- 
nity and justice to me, but for his own sake, he 
would have done it voluntarily, as it would have 
been the means of removing, in a great degi^c, 
the unpleasant impressions such a determination 
might cause in the minds of those who still remain 
anxious for his future well doing. I do not com- 
mand or enforce it, but entreat it as the only re- 
lief he can give to a being he has almost destroyed 
# # # What interpretation can be put on his re- 
fusal ? If he says he will not take the oath, it is 
cn/eZ, and if he add that he cannot, what is to be- 
come of me ? Is it in nature possible for me to re- 
turn to an uncertain home, with all the horrors I 
have suffered there fresh on my mind ; with the 
constant dread of what may be hurrying over me ? 
I T^idly think (under those circumstances,) that 
when my presence would be absolutely necessary, 
that it would not remain in my own power to be 
able to encounter such misery. It is qot, believe 
me, the feelings of pride^ avarice^ or the absence 
vox. II. 2 A 
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of those comforts I havo all my life been accustom- 
ed to, that is killing me by inches ; it is the loss of 
my only remaining comfort, the hope I used to live 
on from time to time, of seeing my children. The 
above assertion I can convince the woj^ld, of, if 
driven to it, by leaving the bond (all I have) to 
the creditors, and the Duke’s generous allowance, 
to the decision of the law. 

" * It is now, and ever has been, my wish to save 
*•#«*. for eyen no'w, I feel a regard for him 
I cannot conquer ; but surely 1 may expect some 
return of gratitude from a man, who, by a single 
act could rdieve those fears that are nearly insvp- 
portable. The idea is shocking. 

“ * Excuse this long letter ; but I am sure you 
will see and feel the motives and the urgency. 
Once more, dear Sir, forgave and excuse, 

“ ‘ Yours, 

“ ‘ Dora Jordan.' 

“ ¥^lih die death of Mrs. Jordan ceased the d- 
lotnmoe, which, by his Royal Highness's means, 
she was enabled to make up 2001. a year, to eqjQh 
of her Aree married daugh^- Surely, then« no 
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blame can attach to the Duke of Claiieaee, whose 
liberality, in order to enable Mrs. Jordan to make 
K suitable provision for them, in Uie event of her 
death, has been acknowledged by her to have been 
* most noble and generous in the highest degree,' 

“ All sorts of means were resorted to by one of 
the parties (now no more) to compel a contina-> 
ance of these allowances. The Duke did not 
choose to be driven in this respect, but when the 
importunity, from inelBcacy of threats, had died 
away, His Royal Highness, of his own generous 
accord, did give to each, his kind assistance, and I 
am, to this day, paying, and as long as it shall be 
His Royal Highness's pleasure, shall continue to 
pay annual gratuities to the two surviving daugh- 
ten. 

"Who then, after this statement of /acts, shall 
accuse the Duke of Clarence with want of gene* 
ronty towards Mrs. Jordan or her memory? 

"Ike administration of the' effects of Mrs. Jordan, 
bythe Srdidtor of the IVeasury, was Ke-offiao, and 
tfaie advertisement whidi i^ipeared in the papers, 
and whidi has called forth this last attadc, was put 
S A 3 
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in, in regular discharge of the duties of his adminis- 
tration. 

“ 1 must conclude with one assurance, that after 
having given a true, and I trust, candid recital of 
facts, 1 shall treat with contempt any thijjg further 
that may be said on this subject ; resting satisfied, 
if, after an attachment of six and thirty years ser- 
vice to a good and generous master, I shall have 
added any thing to his comfort in convincing a 
single individual of the injustice he has sustained. 

‘*I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

“ John Barton.” 


‘•Royal Mint, Jan. 21, 1824." 
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Mrs. Jordan. 

" To John Barton, Esq., ‘ six and thirty years 
servant’ to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. 

“ Sir, 

“ As I have no doubt that the paper ap- 
pearing in the morning prints, with your signature, 

fjV' 

was intended to become part and portion of the 
public record, I will offer no apology for troubling 
you with this letter. As a state document, put 
into wide circulation, to explain away the charges 
which have been preferred against one of the blood 
royal, between whom and the throne of these 
realms there is but one slender life, towards a 
lovely yet ill-fated creafore, it is deserving of re- 
spect : and, as an answer to some remarks intro- 
duced in a forma: number of this paper, it u en- 
titled to some observations. Yet anxious as I most 
truly am, that the chuacter of your amiable and 
illustrious master should come forth pure and un- 
alloyed from the ordeal of criticism, and that you 
yourself ‘ after an attachment of six and thirty 
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yean to a good and generous master,’ should be 
the happy instrument of contributing to this end, I 
must be excused from going along with all the con- 
clusions contained in your address. I am inclined, 
in the first place, to think, though the* opinion of 
the world be against me, that the long and con- 
tinued connexion which subsisted between your 
illustrious master and Mrs. Jordan, was, in the eye 
of raoniily, equivalent to a marriage, and as such 
it was n^tered in Heaven. 

It is true, that the Royal Marriage Act, the 
policy of which may well be doubted, does certainly 
bar the House of Brunswick from allying any of 
its princely members even to the highest dame in 
the country ; and that far less could a young, beau- 
tiful and accfunplished female commoner ever asp i r e 
to be lighted to the bridal chamber by the tordi of 
Hysaen: still, the interchange of affeetiofi'^-^e 
iiemmuaicatioB of inteveste— the sharing of the ho- 
Boors of table and bed— -the birth of ehildien 
.A^-nre aets and dreumstances wbadi east be But 
ftcbly suppcsrted by tiie mere formal uuptiil tie. 
It in not tim pcaaounciag of a'finr set phnaMBs; 
pOk^^hc* the eoaiahaiiif to a hgal and OMMfaM 
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mark of intention, that can beget so wide and 
dreary a Tacuum in tiie intercourse of the sexes. 
Man clings to woman — ^his feelings and his wants 
attach him to her ; and woman, fond, relying wo> 
man, leaves the guardian of her youth, and the 
sworn protector of her riper years, for him who 
captivates her heart, and holds -out the hand of 
welcome and protection. To Mrs. Jordan this 
hand was freely extended ; and many,*iMny were 
the years during whidi ^e lay in the bosom of 
your illustrious master. But ’tis truly said 

* Affection changes os the mood inclines 

the domestic comforts began to wax cold ; and a 
separation took place. What advice shonld you 
l^oe then offmd to your master? Ou^t you 
not to have dissuaded him, by kindling the sparks 
of half-buried love, from allowing a creature, now 
> shorn of her attractions, and worn down by cares 
and toils in his services, again to offer hersdf be- 
the public? You will answer, that ample 
piTOvuioBS were made to avert this neceita^. 
TftSse, iddeOd, look fiar upon papery are 

Ae coufBtions with ^ 
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Mrs. Jordan were to return to the stage, 2,200/. 
were to be struck off, for her daughters’ portions 
and equipages ; and she was to shun their society. 
Does a mother love to be torn from her oflfspring ? 
Distracted betwe^ the two alternatives— either to 
lose their company, or to give up the hope of 
earning a livelihood for the children of Mr. Jordan, 
and of securing some independence, should his 
Grace b^^lled to his audit ; she at length pre- 
ferred the latter course. 1,600/., therefore, be- 
came her sole dependance ; but scarcely had she 
begun her career, than this sum was snatched from 
her by an unfortunate guarantee. She was there- 
fore destitute. With your approbation she fled to 
France ; and there lived in want and misery. 
Your amiable and illustrious master was not 
norant of her embarrassments ; yet they were un- 
heeded. How .they affected her the letter she 
wrote from St. Cloud is too melancholy an evi- 
dence: *^My weak hand/ says she, ' is scarcely 
aMis to trsce the still more feeble efforts of my 
ndnd.’ It is well known 4hat she sunk under the 
pressune of her situation ; foreigners supplied her^ 
with rifjgs to cover her squalid and emaciated frame ; 
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and the benevolence of foreigners was taxed to lay 
her ashes in the tomb.* Why did not you, sir, 
communicate these circumstances to your master? 
Why did not you say, that the annuity was to her 
a sealed book : that she was wretched and forlorn 

f 

in a foreign land ? Had your amiable and iUustri- 
ous master heard this tale of woe, he must have 
flown to her relief — repaid the large sums which 
he had drawn from her theatrical talents; or at 
least taken some steps to withdraw the arrest upon 
the annuity. Surely you must have known that a 
slanderous world would have interpreted your 
apathy into the apathy of your patron ; and that 
there was risk, however pure and spotless the 
House of Brunsurick is, of a shadow passing 
across the lustre of one of its brightest ornaments. 
And busy tongues, too, might have said, that the 
bond had a careful provision, by which legal or 
voluntary assignees were to annul its efficacy ; and. 


* Sudy this is violent e x ag ger a tion. All these ngt flutter 
■ only in the writer’s imagination. » She never wanted anything, 
and her eeagMawa was a gentlewoman. 


Avthob. 
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that the prospect of these had swayed the noble- 
hearted and munificent granter in amplifying its 
contents. Unjustifiable and malicious as these al- 
lilsions were, the credulous public might have given 
them ear ; and K^as your duty to haye prevented 
them. Yon are not entitled, in exciilpation, to 
plead the ()rofiise allowance of two hundred pounds 
sterling afterwards granted to Mrs. Jordan’s daugh- 
ters. Is it any excuse to an ungrateful country 
that monuments are reared and pseans sung to one 
irhOse lamp had expired for lack of the oil of 
subsistence ? 

** 'The Athenians honoured their Socrates qfter 
compelling him to drink the hemlock-juice. 

But I have said enough to show the tender 
anxiety 1 feel for the character and conduct of 
yoUr amiable and illustrious master ; and host sin- 
cerely I wish that his manifold virtUps should shine 
ks conspicuoxtsly as his rank. 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ IIamanus.^’ 
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conclusi6n. 


1 HAVE arrived at the proper termioation of these 
memoirs. And, with a few consideratioBS that 
press themselTes forward upon revising my labcmrs, 
I shall close these volumes. 

That the existence of Mrs. Jordan mi|^ have 
been somewhat prolonged, under circumstances leas 
annoying, is possible. But her bbal life, like that 
of every other divinity of our fancies, ceased with 
its worshippers 

Ibe SBPABATiOM, in 1811, greatly shocked and 
distressed her mind ; — she never, in fact, recovered 
it. Tbe WOMAN, in her, was too powerful for the 
MBNivs. In the meantime Nature herself was 
beginning to pronounce a limit to her professional 
ezcdlence. Devoted as an actress to the gay ex- 
hibition of YOUTH, it was impossible for her to be 
a VETXBAN on the stage. 

The leading events of her Private Life have 
been, for the jEraf time, ittoEtrated by authentic and 
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indisputable documents. And as a Judge, in read- 
ing over to the Ju^ his minutes of the evidence, 
though he leaves to their wisdom the whole of 
the case, may allow his oton impressions to be here 
and there inferve^kfr-^ through the interesting oc- 
currences of her life, my own feeling occasionally 
would not be concealed. But I willingly trust the 
professional and personal merits of Mrs. Jordan to 
the taste, tiie judgment, the sympathy, and above 
all, the candour of the Public. 


THE END. 


OnamOl Md StMteioia, VB, Sallabary Sqncufei 



